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CHAP. I: pete: 


In the Introduction, pp. 276—370, I have already given a complete p. eau 


paraphrase of the contents of this book, exhibiting the main divisions octavo 
and general principles of arrangement and the connexion of its several edition 
parts: and have added, in five appendices, dissertations on some special !873- 


points which seemed to require a more detailed treatment than they 
could conveniently receive in mere notes. Referring to this for informa- 
tion on all such general matters, I may confine myself in the commen- 
tary to special details of language, allusion, and such like particulars. 
This book, by the extreme brevity of expression which characterises it, 
leaving even more than usual to the reader’s ingenuity to supply, by the 
consequent difficulty of translation, and the obscurity of many of the 
allusions, offers at least as many impediments and stumblingblocks to 
the embarrassed commentator as either of the two preceding; and it is 
to be feared that the explanation and illustration are not likely to be much 
shorter than before, in spite of what has been already done in the Intro- 
duction. 

With the endof Book 11 we finish the treatment of what (according 
to the Latin division) is termed zzventio, the invention and supply of 
all the various kinds of arguments, which the orator has to invent, or 
find for himself; and we now proceed to the analysis of (1) Aééts, 
elocutio, verbal style, including dmdxpiots, delivery, Aronuntiatio and actio, 
(Aristotle omits the latter, at all events in the treatment of it, confining 
Umoxpiots to the mode of speaking, declamation, § 4): and (2) rats, the 
order and disposition, together with the ordinary topics, of the several 
divisions of the speech. The first is examined in the first twelve chapters, 
the second from the thirteenth to the end. These three general divi- 
sions of the art are expressed by Cicero, Orator § 43, ¢via videnda sunt 
oratori, quid dicat (mioress), guo yuidgue loco (rags), e¢ guomodo (rékis). 

§ 1 commences with a partial repetition of the concluding summary 
of the preceding chapter. The three modes of proof are enumerated, 
miaress, 740s, mabos : (1) the direct logical proof, by argument ; (2) the con- 
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\ 4 A , , A lol 4 , A 
TEpov Se mEpt THY AEE, TPLTOV dé mas xpn Tagat ie 
bépn TOU Adyou, TeEpt pev TOV TiaTEwY ElpNnTat, kau 
ék Tocwy, bTt eK Tplwy Eliot, Kal TaUTA Tia, Kal Oia 
ai tocatra pova i yap TH avrol Tt merovOEvat ot 
kplvovres, i) TH Toovs Twas VroAauBavew Tous rE- 
yovras, 1 TO dmodedety Oat weOovrat mavTes. elpnTat 
dé kal ta évOuurpata, wdbev Set ropiCerbay éore 
2 yap Ta pev €idn Tav évOupnudTwr, Ta SE TOTOL. TEpt 
d€ Tis AEEEws ExOpEvov Eotiy EiTeElv’ OU yap droxpn 
TO éxew & Set Néyetv, GAN avayKn Kal TavTa os det 
eimetv, Kal ouuBadderat moAAA mTpOsS TO pavnvat 
3 Tov Twa TOV AOYyov. TO pEev OUV mpwToV ECnTNON 


veying a favourable impression by the exhibition of character zz and by 
the speech; and (3), working on the feelings of the audience, so as to 
bring them to that state of mind which is favourable to the orator’s pur- 
pose; to excite an angry or a calm temper, love or hatred, envy, jea- 
lousy, righteous indignation, and so on, according to circumstances and 
the immediate occasion. 

‘The enthymemes too have been stated, whence they are to be sup- 
plied; for of enthymemes there are special (ei8y) as well as common 
topics (romo.)’, See the quotation from Spengel’s Study of Ancient Rhe- 
toric prefixed to II 23. 

§ 2. ‘The next subject to be treated of is style’ (the manner of 
expressing oneself; including not only the language, but the manner of 
delivery; both in voice, declamation, the pronunciation, tone, rhythm, 
&c.; and—here Aristotle stops, and the Latin rhetoricians add—acéion, 
the appropriate gesticulation, management of the hands and the body in 
general, and expecially the features): ‘for it is not sufficient to know 
what to say, it is necessary also to know ow to say it; and this contri- 
butes greatly to the impression conveyed of a certain character in the 
speech’, The tone of voice, the expression of the features, the gestures 
employed, the kind of language used, quite independently of the argu- 
ments, will materially assist the impression of moral (or any particular) 
character which the orator wishes to assume, on the minds of the audi- 
ence. The 4Oos of 111 16.8 is part of this, the moral character imparted 
by the choice of language, of terms, tone and expression, significant of 
moral purpose, mpoaipects. 

§ 3. ‘Now first of all, inquiry was naturally directed to that which is 
first in the natural order, the sources from which things themselves 
derive their plausibility or power of persuasion’ (i.e. what are the sources 
of rhetorical proof of facts themselves; which of course is the basis of 
the entire art or practice, and therefore ‘first in the order of nature’); 
‘and secondly, the due setting out (disposal) of these by the language; 
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kata duow, 8 wep mépuxe mpwTov, alta Ta Mpay- 
Mara ék Tivey Exe TO TiBaver: SevtEpov Sé TO TadTaA 
TH EEE Siabeocba tpitov sé TovTwy, O Svvamww pev 
exer meylaTny, ovTrw 8 émixexelonTal, Ta TEp! THY UTO- 


and thirdly (rovr@v, of such things as these, the divisions of Rhetoric), 
what has the greatest force (or influence, zs especially effective as a means 

- of persuasion), but has not yet been attempted (regularly, systematically, 
as an art, no serious attempt has yet been made upon it), that which 
relates to delivery’. 

§ 3. mpdrov é{nty6n xara pvcw] A similar phraseology occurs at the 
beginning of the Poetics, I 1, ult. dpgayevos xara iow mporov ard rév 
mperav. And de Soph. El. init. dp{auevos xara picw dro rév mpdrey. 
Victorius. : 

d:a0éc6ar] denotes the ‘disposal’ or ‘ disposition’, i.e. the investing of 
the speech with a certain character, putting it in a certain state, by the 
use of language: as the dxpoarai of a speech are said d:aribecOai mas, to 
be brought into such and such a disposition or state of feeling by it: a 
common use of the verb. It does not mean here distribution, ordering, 
arrangement, which is not the special office of the graces and proprieties 
of language or style. There is another sense in which this verb ‘is uséd 
by later writers, as Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, with Xéyous and the 
like, disponere, in publicum proponere, in medium proferre, to dispose or 
set out (Sia), as wares in a market for sale, étaler; which may Jossibly be 
the meaning here, though, I think, it would be less appropriate. Victo- 
rius renders it erf/anare. S.abeots, in Longinus quoted below, seems to 
correspond to dvariecOa here in the sense in which I have explained it. 

émixexeipnta] is a striking instance of that abnormal formation of the 
passive, which I have explained and illustrated in Appendix B on I 12. 22 
[Vol. I. p. 297]. 

Uroxpiots, ‘acting’, properly includes, besides declamation, the ma- 
nagement of the voice, to which Aristotle, as already mentioned, here 
confines it, § 4, that of the features, arms, hands, and the entire body: and 
so it is treated by the Latin rhetoricians, Cicero, Quintilian, &c, Longi- 
nus, Ars Rhet., (apud Spengel, Rhet. Gr. I 310,) has a chapter upon it, 
following another epi A¢éews. His description of it is, wiunows roy kar’ 
GAndevav éxdor@ tapicrapevov 7Oav Kal maddy kal didbeots c@partds Te Kat 
rovov davis mpoaopos Tois vroxepevors wpaypacw. Svvatar S€ péyiotov 
els wiotw «.t.A. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendiin Demosthene, c. 22, 
p. 1023 (Reiske), says of the great orator, koopodvtos Gmavta kal ypnyari- 
Covros (cxnuarifovros, Sylburg) 17 mperovon vmoxpice: Hs Seworatos doxy- 
ris éyévero, bs Amavrés Te Guodoyovar kal €& avray iSeiv are ray Aoyov, KT. 
See Quint. xI 3. 5, on the effect of Dronuntiatio, ‘delivery, declamation’, 
where he says that even an indifferent speech set off by the vigour and 
grace of action will have more weight or effect than the very best without 
it: in §6 he quotes the opinion of Demosthenes, who assigned successively 
the first, second, and third place to declamation (fronuniiatio), and so 
on till his questioner stopped. In § 7 he quotes Aeschines’ saying to the 
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e > 4 
Kpiow, Kal yap els THY TpayiKHY Kal pa Vwdiav de 
mapnAbev: UrexpivovTo yap avtol Tas Tpaywdias ot Trot~ p. 11% 
Rhodians, who were admiring the de Corona as he recited it to them, 
Quid si ipsum audissetis? et M. Cicero unam in dicendo actionem domt- 
nari putat, Cic. de Or. 111 56, 213, from which the whole passage of 
Quintilian is taken. Also Brutus, LXVI 234, Lentulus’ opinion. XXXVIII 
141, 142, XLIII 168 (Spalding ad loc, Quint.). On Demosthenes’ dictum, 
Bacon, Essays, Of Boldnesse, init., has this remark: A strange thing 
that that part of an Oratour which is but superficiall, and rather the ver- 
tue of a Player, should be placed so high above those other noble parts 
of Invention, Elocution, and the rest; nay almost alone, as if it were all 
in all. But the reason is plaine. There is in humane Nature generally 
more of the foole then of the wise; and therefore those faculties by 
which the foolish part of men’s mindes is taken are most potent. 

‘(And this is not at all surprising) because in fact it was not till late 
that it made its way into the tragic art and rhapsody; for the poets at 
first (in the earliest stages of the drama) used to act their tragedies them- 
selves’ (and therefore, as there was no profession of acting or professional 
actors, it was not likely that an art of acting should be constructed; the 
poets acted, as they wrote, as well as they could by the light of nature, 
without any rules of art), 

paygdia. On payedoi and fpap@dciv, see Plat. Ion, 530 B, et seq., 
Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 4 § 3. Heyne, Excursus II ad Il. Q,§ 3; Vol. 
Vill. p. 792. F. A. Wolf, Proleg. ad Hom., p.99 seq. WNitzsch, Quaest. 
Hom. Iv. p. 13 seq. 

oe mapnrdev] znfra § 5, oe mponrOev; Poet. IV 17, To péyeBos (rijs 
tpaywdias)...dve drecepvivOn, also V 3. 

umexpivovro avroi] Plut. Sol. XXIX (Victorius), 6 SdAwv @Oeacaro Tov 
O¢omw avrov Urokpiopevoy dorep bos Hv Tois madaois. Liv. VII 2, Livius 
—idem scilicet, id guod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor. Vic- 
torius thinks that this statement is confirmed by Hor. A, P. 277, quae 
canerent agérentque peruncti faecibus ora, which means that ‘the poets 
themselves had their faces smeared’, Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 
Ed. vii. p. 59, n. 10. 

‘It is plain then that there is something of this kind in Rhetoric also 
as well as in poetry’ (declamation may be studied and practised for the 
purposes of Rhetoric, as well as for those of acting in tragedy and comedy 
or of rhapsodical recitation) : ‘which, in fact, (i.e. the ‘ poetical’ declama- 
tion), has been dealt with (treated artistically, see note on I 1. 3), besides 
others, by Glaucon of Teos in particular’. 

This tautological repetition of kai, kal mepl riv pyropixny, Kal mepl thy 
moutixny, is not unfrequent in Aristotle. Compare Pol. 1 2, 12524 26, 
Bomep d€ kal ra €idn—odrw kal rods Biovs rav Gear, Ib. 1253 @ 31, domep 
yap Kal rehewOev—ovrw kal yopiobev. 

Glaucon of Teos, an Ionian city on the coast of Asia Minor, is most 
probably the same as a Glaucon mentioned by Ion, Plat. Ion 530 D (so 
Stallbaum’s note ad loc.), as following his own profession as a rhapso- 
dist, which seems suitable enough for one who writes on the art of tragic 
declamation, especially as acting and rhapsodizing are actually coupled 
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nTal TO 1 ie én ommng \ vc pe , 

PwToy, nAov OV OTL Kal Tept THV PnTopLKny 
EOTL TO TOLOVTOV WameEP Kal TEpt THY ToNnTKHY? 8 TEP 
Erepot TIVES thea Harwiiony kat TAavkwv 6 Tmos. 

4 errs dé avn * pev ev TH pov, mus auTh Set xpiodas 
mpos éxacrov mafos, oiov Tore peydrn kal OTE 
puikpa Kae TOTE Men, Kal TWS TOL TOvols, olov dfela 
kal Bapeia kal péon, Kai pvOuots Tiot mpos Exacrov. 
Tpia yap é€oTt epi wy oKoTovVaW TaiTa 8 éorl 

1 arn 

together by Aristotle in the preceding sentence. I should be disposed 
also to identify with him of Teos, the Glaucon quoted in Poet. xxv 23 
—seemingly as a poetical critic, which is also a kindred pursuit. See in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict. the third article on Glaucon. 

Tyrrwhitt ad loc. Poet. seems in favour of the supposition that the 
three Glaucons are one. A Glaucon who wrote a work on yAdooat (sic), 
Athen. XI 480 F, was at all events not far removed from the same stu- 
dies. Schneider, ad Xen. Conv. III 6. 

§ 4. fare & avrj] So all mss and Edd., except Buhle, who reads 
avrn. This surely must be right: avr7 seems to have no meaning here. 
Victorius retaining avr7 translates ‘haec’. 

‘This (declamation, vmdxpiors) resides in the voice, in the mode of 
employing it, that is, for (the expression of) any emotion; that is to say, 
sometimes loud, sometimes low, sometimes intermediate (between the two, 
middling, neither the one nor the other); and in the mode of employing 
the accents (or Zones of voice), that is to say acute, grave, middle’ (circum- 
flex, from the combination of the two others, », = ~ ), ‘and certain measures 
(times) in respect of each. For there are three things that are the sub- 
jects of such enquiries, magnitude (intensity, volume of sound), tune, time’, 

olov] is here in both cases videlicet, ‘that is to say’, a direct specifica- 
tion of certain definite things; not, as usual,. ‘for instance’, as an exam- 
ple or specimen, which supposes o¢her things of the same kind, besides 
those expressly mentioned. Thus ofoy here does not mean that the three 
kinds of sounds and accents mentioned are mere examples of a much 
larger class, but they sfec#fy the exact number of kinds which are 
intended to be distinguished in either case. This is common in Ari- 
stotle. Instances are, few out of many, Pol. 1 6, sub fin., dodAos pépos te 
rod Seomérov, olov Zuvyxov...uépos. C. 7 sub fin. 9 S€ xrytixy...olov 1 Stxala. 
c. 8, 1256 a 36, olov of pev dmd Apoteias K7.A. C. 13, 1260 @ 6, ofov rod 
Adyov fyovros Kal Tov dddyov. Il 5, 1264 a 26, olov dpovpous. Ib. c. 6, 
1265 @ 35, olov, ‘I mean to say.’ De Sens. c. 5, 443 @ 10, ra crotyeia, 
olov rip dnp Udwp yh. Plat. Gorg. 502 D. [Cf. supra II 19. 26.] 

On the modulation of the voice in the expression of the various emo- 
tions, see Cic. de Or. III. cc. 57, 58, §§ 215—219, where it is illustrated at 
length, 

On the accents, and péyeOos,-dppovia, pvOucs, and their application to 
Rhetoric, see Introduction, Appendix C to Book III, p. 379 seq. 
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pévyebos dppovia puOuds. Td pev ovv abda oxedov 
éx THY dywyev ovTOL NauBavovaw, Kat KaOarrep éxet 
meiCov Svvavrat voy Tw TomnTwY ol UmoKpiTal, Kal 
KaTa TOUS TOALTIKOUS dyavas Sia THY MoXOnpiay TwY 

S roAtTeLv. ovmw € GUyKELTaL TEXYN TEPL aVTWY, 
émel kal TO Tepl THv AEEW owe mpondOev’ Kal doxet 
opTikoy €ival, KaAws Uro\apBavopevov. aXN’ GAnNs P. 1404. 


‘Now one might almost say (it is pretty nearly true to say) that these 
are thé men that gain all the prizes in (/¢. out of, as the produce or profit 
derived from, got out of them,) the contests (dramatic and rhapsodical), 
and as in these the actors have more power, influence, effect (over the 
audiences, and those who adjudge the prizes), than the poets nowadays, 
so likewise (has acting or declamation) in civil and social contests (the 
contests of the law-courts, and public assembly—comp. III 12.2) by rea- 
son of the defects (the victous, depraved character) of our constitutions’ 
(as that of Athens, where I, Aristotle, am now writing). 

The ‘vice or defect, which permits these irregular and extraneous 
appeals to the feelings, and the influence which ‘acting’ thereby acquires, 
are attributed here to the ¢ozstitutzon—comp. I 1. 4, where ‘well-governed 
states’, evvouovpevat modes, States which are under good laws and insti- 
tutions, are said to forbid them: if that of Athens were sound and 
healthy and right, dyu}sy ép67, opposed to poxOnpd, they would not be 
allowed ¢here. In the next section, 5, the defect is attributed to the 
audience: in the one case the institutions themselves are in fault, in the 
other the tempers and disposition of the hearers, whose taste and judg- 
ment are so depraved that they veguire the stimulus of these distorting 
(Sactpepovra, I I.5) emotions. 

On the influence of acting in producing emotion, and thereby per- 
suasion, see by all means Cicero’s description, de Or. III 56 § 213, seq., 
which furnishes an excellent illustration of what is here said. Note par- 
ticularly the case of Gracchus, § 214. After a quotation from his speech 
Cicero adds, guae sic ab illo esse acta constabat oculis voce gestu, inimici 
ut lacrimas tenere non possent, And Orat. c. XVII, est enim actio guast 
corporis guacdam eloguentia, guum constet e voce et motu, § 55 and 
the rest. 

§ 5. ‘But no art has been as yet composed of it; for in fact it was 
not till late that that of composition made any advance: and it (j 
Umoxpitixn) is thought low and vulgar’ (in the sense of popular and unsub- 
stantial, directed to show, not substance) ‘and rightly so considered’ (or 
‘when considered aright’; so Victorius. But the other is the more ictal: 
ral interpretation of vrodauBave; which will not in fact bear the mean- 
ing assigned to it by Victorius ‘Si vere zudicare volumus’: ‘consider’ in 
the two renderings has different senses). 

oprikds, see note on II 21,15, opposed to xapteis in the sense of 
mental refinement and cultivation, Molestos et twllepidos, guos Graeci 
poxOnpovs kal goprixovs dicerent,; Aulus Gellius, Noctes Attici 18. 4 
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ovens 7 pos dofav THS TMoaymarelas THs Tepl TV pn- 
Topikyv, ovUK dpOws ExovTos, GAN’ ws dvayKatou Tip 
EripeArciav TomnTéov, émet TO ye Sikatov pndey wrElw 
a 4 \ / Ne / a , > , 

Cnteiv wept Tov Novyoy H ws Te AUTELY pNnTE evpat- 
vew. Sikatov yap avtois dywviCer Oat Tois mpdypacw, 
WoTE TAAAG EEwW TOU drodeiEat Tepiepya éaTiv: ANN’ 
Suws péeya Sivatat, KaOamep eipnta, Sia THv ToU 
(Gaisford). See Twining on Poet. note 263, pp. 540—544, where a 
number of examples illustrative of its various applications are collected. 
oprixas, émaxOds, émimdacrws (Suidas). The last of these two equiva- 
lents helps to explain a distinction in Eth. Eudem. I 4.2, of arts gop- 
tixal, mept xpnuatiopoy (engaged in money-making, mercenary), Bavavou 
(mechanical), which is subsequently explained, Aéyw 8€ ghoprixds péev ras 
mpos So€av mpayparevopévas povov. This I suppose must be meant of arts 
that have nothing solid and substantial about them, but aim at mere 
outside show, ostentatious and hollow, mpés ddéay contrasted with mpéds 
advnOevav: and émmddorws ‘beplastered’ seems to correspond to this. 
And this same signification is plainly conveyed by the word here in the 
Rhetoric, which is immediately followed by adn’ ddAns ovons mpos Sofav 
ths mpayparelas, i.e. not only vmoxpirixy, but the whole of Rhetoric, is 
directed mpds dofav. So that hoprixov here must stand, as it often does, for 
the vulgarity which is shewn in unphilosophical habits of mind, want of 
mental cultivation in persons; and, as applied to a study or art, may 
signify popular, showy, unsubstantial, and in this point of view too low 
and vulgar to be entertained by a man of science or philosopher. It has 
precisely the same meaning in Pol. I 11,.1258 6 35. See Eaton ad loc. 

‘But since the entire study and business of Rhetoric is directed to 
mere opinion, is unscientific, (directed to rd doxeiv, mere outward show, 
not rd elvat: I 7. 36—37, see note,) we must bestow the requisite (r7v) 
pains and attention upon it, not that it is right (to do so), but as neces- 
sary (for success in persuading): for, as to strict justice, ‘za¢ implies, 
(requires, subaudi éori,) lookirig for no more in the delivery of the speech 
than (to speak it) in a manner which will give neither offence nor 
delight: for fairness requires that the case be fought on the facts alone, 
and therefore everything else outside the direct proof (of them) is super- 
fluous: but still, as has been already said, they have vast influence by 
reason of the vice or defects (depraved taste and judgment) of the 
hearer’, Quint. 1117.27 seq. Jmperiti enim tudicant, et gui frequenter 
in hoc ipsum fallendt sunt, ne errent. Nam si mihi sapientes iudices 
dentur, sapientum conciones, atgue omne concilium, nihil invidia valeat, 
nihil gratia, nihil opinio praesumpta falsique testes: perquam sit ext- 
guus eloguentiae locus, et prope in sola delectatione ponatur. Sin et 
audientium mobiles animé et tot malis obnoxia veritas, arte pugnandum 
est et adhibenda quae prosunt. §§ 28, 29. 

ovk 6pbas exovros] If it be supposed (with Vater) that os is omitted 
in this clause, comp. c. 3 § 3, ov yap ndvopare xpjrat GAN ws ed€opars 
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6 dxpoutod moxOnplav. TO mev oby THs AELEws Guws ExEL 
TL puxpov dvaykaiov év macn Sidacxadia’ Siaeper 
yap Tt mpos TO SnAwaa WO! H WO Elmeiv? Ov pévTot 
TocovTov, GAN admavta havtacia TavT’ éort Kal 
mpos Tov dkpoatyy: Si0 ovdels ow yewuerpety Sida- 

yoke. ékelyn pev ovv OTav EAOn TaUTO Tome TH 


§ 6. ‘Now (attention to) style (mode of speaking) is nevertheless in 
some slight degree necessary (has some slight portion of necessity) in 
every kind (department) of instruction: for it makes some difference 
in the clearness of an explanation whether we speak in one way or 
another; not however so much (as is generally supposed), but all this is 
mere fancy (favracia ‘the mental presentation, a mere copy, without 
reality, note on I £1, 6), and addressed to (for the sake of, to gratify) the 
hearer: for no one teaches geometry in this way’, These tricks and 
graces of style, declamation and acting, have no power of instruction, 
and therefore are never addressed to any student, but only to a popular 
audience like that of the orator, which requires to be flattered or have its 
ears tickled (as Plato says in the Gorgias.[463 C, xoAaxelas poptov thy 
pyropunny, and 502 Ey domep maiot...xapitecbat}) ; to be amused and con- 
ciliated, as well as instructed and convinced 

§ 7. ‘Now ¢hat (the art which applies vaoxpirxy to Rhetoric), when- 
ever it reaches us (arrives), will produce the same effects as the art of 
acting (i.e. the application of it to dramatic poetry, § 3): some indeed 
have already to a trifling extent made the attempt to treat of it, as Thra- 
symachus in his €Aeo; in fact, a capacity for acting is a natural gift’ 
(part of that general love of imitation which is the foundation of all the 
imitative or fine arts, Poet. c. 1) ‘and less subject to rules of art’ (more, or 
somewhat, spontaneous, avrooyediagrixn, extemporaneous, Poet. Iv 14, 
of tragedy in its earliest stage), ‘but when applied to language (declama- 
tion) it (the practice of it) may be reduced to an art. And therefore 
those who have the faculty (of vmoxperixy) xara A€fwv) obtain prizes in 
their turn’ (again, madw; of which rots card Tv vrdxpiow pyropow is an 
explanation, Victorius), ‘as do also rhetoricians in respect of (by) their 
acting or declamation: for written speeches (in the émideukrixdy yévos) 
owe more of their effect to the style and language than to the thought or 
intellectual part’; 5:dvocay (Rhet. 11 26. 5, Poet. XIX 2) meaning here 
the logical part of Rhetoric, the direct and indirect arguments. 

Thrasymachus and his @deos are described by Plato, Phaedr, 267 c, 
TY ‘ye wy olkrpoydwv él yipas Kat meviav Axopevav hoyov Kexparnkévat 
réxyn por paiverar rd rod XadknSoviov abévos. dpyica re ad modAods dua 
dewvos dnp yéyove, kal madw wpyiopevors eradwv Knreiv, was Spy" SiaBddrew 
te kal drodicacba SiaBords dbevd) Kparictos. 

On Thrasymachus see Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, No. 1X Vol. 111 p. 268 seq., on the fret 274, Spengel, Artium 
Scriptores [pp. 95—97, and Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, Iesp. p. 244, 
also K. F. Hermann’s Disputatio de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio sophista, 
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Gottingen, 1848, pp. 15, and Mayor’s note on Juv, VII 204, pacnituit 
multos vanae sterilisgue cathedrae, sicut Tharsymachi probat exitus. 
Quint. 111 3. 4, ec audiendi quidam...qui tres modo primas esse partes 
volunt, gquoniam menoria atgue actio natura non arte contingant,,..licet 
Thrasymachus quogue idem de actione crediderit (sc. drexvorepov «lva), 
where Quintilian must be referring to the present passage, though he is 
misled by the words olov Opacvpayos ev rois éAéous, into supposing that 
the sentence, cal ¢ote picews Td Vmoxpirixdy eivat, Kal dreyvorepoy, is a 
quotation from Thrasymachus, ] 

of yap ypapopevor Acyor &.7.A.] Comp, III 12. 5, ere be padrov 4 évi 
pity «.7.A. at the end of the section. 

§ 8. ‘Now the origin of this was due, as is natural, to the pocts: for 
not only are all names imitations (copies of ¢hings, which they are sup- 
posed to represent), but there was also the voice ready for use, the most 
imitative of all our members; and so it was (in virtue of the same 
imitative faculty, Victorius) that the arts were composed, that of rhapso- 
dizing and of acting and of course (ye, to be sure) others’, 

xweiv, in the sense of originating anything, ‘to stir, set in motion’, 
is found in Plut. Solon. 95 B, dpyopévan be radv mepl rov O¢omw Abn thy 
tpay@diay kweiv! (Victorius). Sext. Empir., adv, Math. vit 6, quotes Ari- 
stotle as having said that Empedocles mpdrov pyropixy Kcexwynkevac: and 
Quintilian, 111 1. 8, doubtless also with reference to Aristotle, repeats 
this, primus post cos...movisse aligua circa rhetoricen Lmpedocles dicitur. 
Sext. Empir. again, p. 546, Bekk. adv, Math, x. mpos Oikovs § 2, of 
Socrates’ ‘ origination’ of the study of Moral Philosophy, 6 mpérog adrijy 
ddfas Kexiwwynxéeva. See Spalding ad loc, Quint., who quotes Athen, XIv 
629 C, dbev exiviOnoav al kadovpeva muppixat. Movere ecodem sensu apud 
Quint. III 6. 10, 103, IV I. 29 

évépara pipnpara] This is the Platonic theory, Cratyl. 423 A seq. 


1 Welcker, Wachtrag, p. 239, note 178, accuses Bentley of a ‘wonderful 
blunder’ in the interpretation of xweiy in this passage, in saying, viz., that it 
signifies ‘the first beginning of tragedy’—which it most undoubtedly does—and 
understands it himself of ‘disturbing, altering’, as xweiy vouous (and the proverb 
ph klvec Kapdpivay, ‘let well alone,” guicta non movere, ‘let sleeping dogs lie”). 
IIe says that Bentley’s rendering is /dngst widerlegt. (Bentley, On Phalaris, 1 
pp. 284, 386, ed. Dyce, pp. 262, 309, ed. Wagner.] 
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The conclusion is, 423 B, dvona dpa éariv, ds Zouxe, plunpa povijs éxeivov, é 
pupeirat Ka dvopdter 6 pipodpevos Th Pavy, o av piphrar “ Olympiodorus 
ad Philebum Platonis tradit Democritum nomina vocales imagines rerum 
appellare consuevisse, drt dyaApata povjevta kal ravTa éott Tov bear, ws 
Anuoxptros.” Victorius. Aristotle himself, de Interpretatione, sub init. 1643, 
calls words ray év ry ux} waOnudroy odpBora, and afterwards, line 7, 
podpara, signs or representatives, and copies, of menta/ affections, i.e. 
impressions, a theory quite different from that of Plato, which is here 
adopted. On the terms applied by Aristotle to express the nature of 
words, see Waitz, on Organon 16a 4. Of the four employed, he says, 
avpBorov is a subjective onpetov, and éuotwua an objective piynpa. On 
imitation and the natural love of it, the origin and foundation of all the fine 
arts, see the first three chapters of the Poetics. Inc. 4, init. imitation or 
mimicry is described as natural to man from infancy, and characteristic 
of humanity. [Dionysius Halic. de comp. verb. p. 94 (quoted in Farrar’s 
Chapters on Language, chap. X1), peyaAn Tovrwy dpx7 Kat didacKados 4 
dicts, f rotodca pipyrixods nas Kal Oertxods TaY dvoudrwy, ois Sndodrat Ta 
mpaypara. | 

Ta yap dvduata x.t.r.] This is introduced to account for the poets hav- 
ing been the first who devoted themselves to the study of style or language, 
in this sense. Words being the copies of things, the poets, whose 
object is imitation, addicted themselves to the study of them, in order to 
be able better to represent the things of which they were images. Vic- 
torius. 

ai réxvat ovvéctnoav] Some of the writers on rhapsodizing, with 
which was naturally combined the criticism of Homer, are mentioned in 
Plat. Ion. 530 c, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasos 
Sas Conv, III 6), and Glaucon, probably of Teos, mentioned above, 

3. 

§ 9. ‘And as the reputation which the poets acquired in spite of the 
simplicity of what they said (the silliness of the thoughts expressed) was 
thought (by those who imitated them) to be due to their language, it was 
for this reason that the language (of prose) first took a poetical colour, 
as that of Gorgias. And still, even at this day, the mass of the unedu- 
cated think the discourses of speakers of this kind mighty fine. Such 
however is not the fact, but the language of prose and poetry is distinct’, 

. oe the same effect Dionysius, de Lys. TUGRC syne 457; Reiske). Ly- 
sias’ predecessors were not of his opinion about style—his was the dgedys 
Adyos, the ‘smooth and simple’ style—dAX of BovAdpevor kdopov ria 
mpogeivat Tois Grows eépAdatrov idiwtny, kal Karépuyov eis ry TontiK)y 
ppdow peraBodais re modAais xpapevor Kal vrepBorais Kal rats dXats Tpo- 
muxais idéats, dvoudray te yhorrnuatixay Kal Eévov xpyoet, Kal TOY ovK ela- 
Ooray oxnpatTiopev tH diaddayh Kat TH GAAQ Katvodoyia KaramAnTrdpevor Tov 
idvdrny, x..A. This was the new style introduced by Gorgias and his 
followers Polus and Licymnius (Alcidamas, &c.). Hermogenes, zept 
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idedv, B’, mept Sewornros (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. WI 395); on the third 
kind of dewérns represented by Gorgias and his school, of cogucrai; 6 
awopevos Adyos Sewds ovK dv Towdros. yiverar yap Td TAcioToy epi Thy 
AéEw, Srav tpaxeias Kai ogodpas tis # Kal cepvdas cuphopioas héfeas efx” 
eayyédAn Tavrats évyoias émurodalous Kal Kowas. 

Aéyovres €vjOn K.7.A.] Cic. Orat. LII 175, of Isocrates, also a follower 
of Gorgias, Quum enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri poctas 
autem cum voluptate, tum dicitur numeros secutus guibus etiam in ora- 
tione uteremur, quum tucunditatis causa tum ut varietas occurreret 
satietatz. So Theophrastus, Dion. Lys. Iud. c. 14, condemns this af- 
fected poetical language of the Sicilian school of rhetoricians as childish, 
Td toov Kat Spotov madiodes, and unworthy of a serious purpose, caberepel 
moinua’ 86 Kal nrrov dpporre: Ty orovdy K.T.A. Plato, Rep. X 601 A—B. 

On Gorgias’ novel and poetical style and the figures that he intro- 
duced into Rhetoric, see Camd. Fourn. of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. vil Vol. III pp. 66—7, 73—5, and on the rhetorical figures, which are 
classified, 69—72. Comp. Cic. Orat. § 175 [faria paribus adiuncta ef 
similiter definita ttemque contrarits relata contraria, guae sua spontz, 
etiamst td non agas, cadunt plerumgue numerose, Gorgias primus invenit, 
sed ets est usus intemperantius. See also Blass, die Attische Beredsamieit, 
Iesp. pp. 57—64. As a specimen of the poetical style of Gorgias we have 
his metaphorical term for vultures, guyvyor ragor, parallels to which may 
be found in the Zoe¢s Lucretius and Spenser, Lucr. v 924, viva videns vive 
sepeliri viscera busto, and Faery Queen 11 8. 16 (quoted by Munro), To de 
entombed in the raven or the kight. ‘That this fancy for poetic prose was 
with Gorgias a ‘ruling passion strong in death’, is proved by the phrase 
used at the close of his life, ‘At last Sleep lays me with his brother 
Death’. Another of his death-bed utterances, domep éx campo nai péorros 
evvotxiov dopéves draddarropa: (Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 184), 
may be illustrated by Waller’s lines, The soul's dark cottage, battered 
and decayed, Lets in new light through chinks that time has made}. 

Asyou] prose, opposed to rroinats. infra § 9, c. 2 §§ 3 and 6, yrroi Acyor, 
§ 7, év moujoer at év Adyos, § 8, 6 Aoyos Tay perpev. Poet. Il 5, VI 26. 
Plato Rep. III 390 A, é€v Méy@ 4 év romoe. ‘This is shewn by the result: 
for even the tragic writers no longer employ it (sc. r7 Aceéer) in the same 
way (as the earlier tragedians did), but just as they passed from the 
(trochaic) tetrameter to the iambic measure because of all other metres 
this most resembles prose, so also in the use of words (names or nouns) 
they have dropped all that are contrary to the usage of ordinary conver- 
sation, and have dropped also those with which the earliest (dramatic) 
writers (sudauai momoavtes; especially Aschylus) used to adorn (their 
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compositions), a practice which is even now retained by the writers of 
hexameters (Epics): it is absurd therefore to copy those who themselves 
no longer employ that (the original) style’. 

Sonep kal...ovrw xai] This tautological repetition of «af in an anti- 
thesis is characteristic of Aristotle’s style. [Cf. supra § 3.] 

éx Trav Terpapérpav eis Td lapBetov peréBnoav] Poet. IV 17, 18,19. pa- 
Aura yap exTiKdy Tov pérpov TO lapBeiov eott...nreioTa yap iapBeia 
héyouev ev rH Scad€xtr@ TH mpds GdAnAovs k.7.A, III 3- 3 ult. where this 
passage is referred to. 111 8.4. Welcker, Wachirag, p. 239. 

Gpoudrarov Tov G\Awv] In translating this I have purposely retained 
the ungrammatical and illogical ‘other’ with the superlative, because the 
same blunder is equally common in our own language. Swift, Zale of a 
Tub, ‘The most perfect of all others’, Hooker, Zcct. Pol. ‘of all other, 
they are.,.most infallible’, Bacon, Essay Of Envy, ‘one of the most able 
of his predecessors’ (of whom he is of, and cannot be, one), ‘of all 
other affections (envy) the most importune and continual’. —The examina- 
tion of this, and the other irregular use of dAXos, (roAtrat kal of Gddoe E€voe 
[Plat. Gorg. p. 473 C]), and the analogies in English, is reserved for 
an Appendix [this Appendix was apparently never written, though its 
intended preparation is also hinted in Mr Cope’s translation of the 
Gorgias, p. 11. Compare note I to II 9. 9, rv adda of avroupyol pdadiora], 

OudAexrov] for ‘common conversation’ (properly dialogue): compare 
C. 2. 5, el@Ovia duddexros, and Poet. XXII 14. In a somewhat different 
application didAexros is the third and highest stage of ‘sound’, (1) noise, 
avodos, which even zzanimate things, brute matter, wood and stone, are 
capable of producing: (2) davn, Pboyyos, the zadistinct voice of an animal : 
and (3) dudAexros, the distinct utterance of the pépores avOpwmrot, the power 
of conversation, characteristic of humanity. This distinction lies in 
the power which man has, and other animals (I believe) want, of pro- 
nouncing cozsonants, which produce distinct, articulate words. On sfeech, 
as the characteristic of man, see Pol. I 2, 1253 a 10, seq. where Adyos is 
substituted for d:ddexros, [also Isocr. Paneg. § 48, rovdro pdvov (sc. rods 
Aoyous) €€ amdvrav tdv (dav iiov &pupev Exovres, and Cicero, de Off. I 16. 
50, (ferae) rationis et orationis expertes, de Oratore 1 §§ 32, 33]. 

otra kal rdv dvopatwy ddelxacw] Of this change, the lowering of the 
language of tragedy to the level of common life, the earliest author (as 
we are told inc. 2.5) was Euripides, in his Zazer plays, which are to be 
carefully distinguished from such as the Medea, Hippolytus, and Ion, 
The change was completely carried out in the New Comedy of Menander, 
Philemon Diphilus, &c. On this everyday character of Euripides’ later 
and worse compositions—which are to be carefully distinguished from 
such as the Medea, Hippolytus and Ion--to which the language was 
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1-1 [The rendering given at the foot of p. 11 follows Bekker’s Oxford ed. of 
1837, which has ols 8 (sic) ol rpdrov éxéopour, kal ert viv ol ra éEduerpa Tovobvres, 
a¢elxaoc* but there is nothing to shew that Mr Cope deliberately preferred this 
to the text as printed in Bekker’s third edition ; which is also approved in Spengel’s 
note, except that he would strike out the first dgelxacw, and not the second.] 


made to conform, see Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xxv. §§ 2, 3. In Arist. 
Ran. 959, Euripides is made to take credit for it, olkeia mpaypar’ eicdyav, 
ols xpopeb’, ois Evveopev. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore it is plain that we must not go into exact detail 
in describing all that may be said about style, but confine ourselves to 
the kind of which we are now speaking (i.e. the use of it in Rhetoric). 
The other (the general view of the subject) has been treated in the 
Poetics’. 

There is a useful note on the various senses of axpiSe.a in Aristotle in 
Grant’s E¢thics,1 7.18. Here it is used in the first of these, of accuracy, 
or exactness, as shewn in minute detatl, a complete survey of an entire 
subject, 

GHAPAIT. 

Some general remarks upon Style and its virtues, and the various 
classifications of these in ancient and modern systems of Rhetoric, are 
given in the Introduction, as preliminary to the paraphrase of this chap- 
ter, pp. 279—282. [Volkmann, de Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, 
§ 43. 

§ 1. ‘Let so much suffice for the consideration (observation) of ¢ha¢ 
(ra mept moinrixis, C. 1.10); and (now) let it be regarded as settled (or 
determined) once for all that one virtue of style is to be perspicuous: for 
a sign of this is, that if the speech (or language) do not explain its 
meaning, it will fail to perform its own proper function’, 

This is a reference to the rule first laid down by Plat. Rep. I 352 D 
seq., and adopted by Aristotle who constantly recurs to it—see especi- 
ally Eth. Nic. 11 5, init—that the virtue or excellence of anything, knife, 
horse, or anything that can be employed as an instrument, is deter- 
mined by its pyoy or special function, in the due performance of which 
it lies. If the special function of language is to explain one’s meaning, 
it is plain that if it fail to do that—if it is not perspicuous—it does not 
answer its intended purpose, 
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‘And neither mean nor exaggerated’ (beyond or above the true 
valuation of the subject it is employed upon, turgid, pompous, inflated), 
“but decent, appropriate, suitable’ (a precept of roprzety): ‘for though 
it may be (ic@s) poetical language is not tame, yet it is by no means 
suitable to prose’. Comp. Poet. XXII 1, Aékews 5é dper capy Kal py) 
rarewhy elva. These are the two indispensable excellences of style, 
(1) clearness or perspicuity, and (2) propriety. On these see Introduc- 
tion, p. 280. 

§ 2. ‘Of nouns and verbs’ (the ultimate elements, and principal 
components, of language: see Introd. Appendix A to Bk, III. p. 371. 
Poet. XxI 8—g) ‘perspicuity is produced by (the use of) Jvofer names, a 
character not tame but ornate is imparted by all the rest of the (kinds of) 
words which are enumerated in the Poetics (c. XXI 4): toalter language 
in this way’ (from the received and familiar expressions to which we are 
accustomed), ‘invests it with a higher dignity’ (because it makes it unu- 
sual, and strange; not familiar, which ‘breeds contempt’): ‘for men have 
the same feeling in regard of language as they have to strangers as com- 
pared with their fellow-citizens’ (they disregard those whom they are in 
the habit of seeing every day, but are struck with the appearance of 
strangers, and pay them attention, if not always respect). To the note 
on kvpta ovdpara, Introd. p. 282, note 2, add that in the Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26) 1, and 30 (31) 6, these are called ofkeia ‘proper’, by a different 
metaphor. 

e€adraka] znfra § 5, é&adddrrew tod mpérovtos, C. 3. 3, TO elabds eEad- 
Adrrew (which explains it: comp.Poet. XXII 3 zz/fra). So Poet. XxI 4, and 
20, dvopa éfn\Aaypévoy, XXII 3, (Aekis) e€adAdrrovoa rd iSiwrikdy, Ib. § 8, 
efaAayal tay dvoudrwv. From which it results that the meaning of the 
term is ‘a change out of, or departure from ovduara kira, the vulgar lan- 
guage, the ordinary mode of expression’, for which something novel, 
unusual, striking is substituted. Isocr. mept dvtiddcews § 179, Aéyous 
dieEidv word trav eiOicpévav éyeoOar map’ tpiv é€nrXaypévovs ; Demetr, 
mepl Epunveias, mept ovykpicews ult. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 280), A€éw mepir- 
Thy Kal e&nAdXayperny, kul dovvybn. Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in 
Demosthene, c. 10, efmANaypévoy rod ouvjSovs yapaxripos, Ib. c. rs; 
mepitra kal €£ndaypévov Tov aurvnbovs, de Thuc, Iud. c. 28, Hy didvoray 
efadharrew ex tov év a, Ep, 11 ad Amm. c. 3 4 eénd\Aaypérn tis avvnOous 
Xpnoews. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. 

§3. ‘And therefore a foreign air must be given to the language; 
for people are admirers of (or wonder at) what is far off, remote, and 
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all that is wonderful (excites surprise, raises our curiosity) is agreedble’. 
Post, xxv 17, 73 b4 Caspagriy 489 onpliow B41, xbores yop tpsoriliotes 
dsayyQowaw bs yaphipers, Comp. 1 11.21, on the gleasuce of ‘wonder’, 
and the gratification of curiosity in Learning : see the mote. 

bio) infra § 6, Leraéy. Port. LHD 

‘Now in verse of all kinds there are many ways of producing this 
efiect, and there they ase appropriate, because the subject (room 
stances) and the characters (persons) of the story (the Goble of poems) 
ate further removed’ from common life; stand vst of, and chove, the 
ordinary level of humanity, Hist. Am. 1 14. 1)— but ju prose compositions 
these (modes of giving novelty and waricty to the language) must be 
much more sparingly used’ (xpgoriw, or are appropriate to fewer 
occasions, 1060, or vather 1ab0, agpirra, Boil), ‘because the subject 
(theme, argument) is less (ower, less clevated)—(and this is true 
a fortiort in prose) for even in the other (in poetry) if 2 slave or 2 
very young man were to use fine language i would be rather un 
becoming, or (f any one ese did 50) on 2 very teifling subject, but om 
the contrary even in shat’ (poetry, not ‘prose’ as Victorims), ‘propriety 
consists in a due contraction and expansion (amplification); the adapta- 
tion of the language to the circumstances, raising or lowering it as the 
occasion requires. Comp. Cic. de Orat. 1 38 153. Ora. ix zoz. Also 
xxi 70, ut cnim in vita sic in oratione nihil cst dificilivs quam guid 
ductal vidert. Wptrow appellant hoc Graedz nos dicamus sane Gecsraa, 
§ 72, Quam cnim indecorum est de stilicidiis guum apud unum tudicom 
dicas amplissimis verbis ct locis uli communibus, dt maicstate pope 
Romani summisse ch sublililer! De stilicidiis dicere Wasteates 2egh Maw 
puspv. On the language of poetry and prose, comp, Isocr. Evag. §S—11, 

sadrdueriiatu. Comp. Plat. Apol Socr. 17 £, ceca sewiyirOv$ éyous 
pipaai re 1 bripagw, ob sexosynypivot, OK Aig heyipers 158 tre 
Toysoow Ovipaas, Thuc, vi $3, Plat. Hipparch. 225 C, r69 ooh Sap 
ray--ov &h bekuh wep ris Bicas cadduercivrn, Vaicxenaer, Distr. Eur, 
Fr. p. DA & 


1 txbbcous, anything that is subjecied as 2 foundation, 2 smppSition or 
es the basis of an argument, 2 Girst principle assward, 2 theory, an 
principle on which 2 scheme is to be thuilt, the plot (ground shan) of 2 

plzy, and $0 forth. 
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= ~ , 
4 810 dei AavOavew rowoivTas, Kal py SoKely Aeyely Te- 
lal é 
mracpévws dda wepuKdTws. ToVTO yap mOavor, 
‘xelvo 8€ TovvayTi sya Js érriBovrevovTa dia- 
EKELVO OE TOUVAVTLOV, WS YAP TPOS ETLNOVAEU 
‘ 
BdrXovrat, KaOdmrep mpos Tovs olvous TOUS pEMLy ME 
I \ ‘i e i \ if \ \ 
vous, Kat Olov Ocodwpov gun qemrovle mpos THY 
Tov &ANwy UrroKpiT@Y" 7] MEV yap TOU N€yovTos EotKEV 
1 peurymévous*® 

§ 4. ‘Hence—from the necessity of paying attention to the selection 
of appropriate language in respect of characters and subjects—may be 
inferred (8) the necessity of disguising the art employed, and of 
avoiding the appearance of speaking, not naturally, but artificially ’ 
(wrdrrew fingere, of fiction, or artificial composition), ‘for the one is 
persuasive, the other the contrary’, (comp. c. 8 § 1, rd pév yap dmifavoy, 
merrdcOar yap Soxet.) ‘For people take offence at (dc. are at variance 
with, in opposition to) (one who employs artifice) as at one who has a 
design upon them, just as they do at mixed wines’. 

Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. IV p. 661 D, 8&6 devyovor Tov peprypévov 
olvov of mivovres’ of S€ peyvdortes meip@vrat AavOavew, ws émiBovdevorTes. 
From this curious coincidence it seems that “ mixed wine” must have been 
proverbial for a concealed enemy: mixed wine, ‘the mixing of liquors’, be- 
ing, as was supposed, ofa much more intoxicating character than unmixed. 
Philinus is arguing against movxidn tpody : szmple food is always best. 

‘ And as is the case with Theodorus’ voice (/¢. Theodorus’ voice is af- 
fected) in comparison with that of all the rest of the actors’ (there should 
be a colon, instead of a comma, at pepiypévous: Kai ofoy 7) @eodsdpov is 
continued from rotro yap mOavov: it is an instance of the art disguising 
art, an artificial voice assuming the appearance of ene natural and 
simple): ‘for Azs voice appears to be that of the speaker (though it is in 
reality disguised), but the others as though they belonged to other 
people’ (were assumed, with the character represented). 

Theodorus, a celebrated tragic actor, is mentioned—generally with 
Polus or Aristodemus—by Dem. de F. L. § 274, dis, Arist. Pol. Iv (vI1) 
17,. sub fin., 1336 4 28, from which it appears that, like other great 
artists and performers, ancient and modern, he presumed upon his repu- 
tation and artistic skill: also by Plutarch, frequently, as Bellone an pace 
cl. f, Ath, c, 6, 348 F, de sui laud. c. 7, 545 F (a dictum of his to Satyrus 
the comic poet), Praecepta gerendae reipublicae, c, 21, 816 F, Theodorus 
and Polus taken as types of rév ev rpaypdia mparayonorny : probably, 
by Diogenes Laertius, who at the end of his account of Aristippus, 
1 8, § 103, 4, enumerates twenty Theodoruses (including the philo- 
sopher who gives occasion to this digression), and amongst them one 
od ro dwvackixoy (on the.exercise of the voice) BiPdtov maykadov: a 
subject so germane to the profession of a tragic actor, that, although 
Diogenes says no more about him, one cannot help suspecting that he 
must be the same with the one here mentioned. Fabricius in his 
catalogue of Theodoruses, Vol. x, names him with a special reference 
to the passage of Aristotle’s Politics, and a general one to Plutarch, 
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selva, at & ddAdTpia. KAemrera 8 Eb, éav Tis éK 
Tis ewOvias Siad€xTov éxNéywr ouvTOq* 6 TeEp Evpt- 
midns mot Kal UréderEE TPWTOS. 
évtwy 8 dvouaTwv Kal pnudtwv €£ wy 6 Novos 
ouvéerrykev, Toy Sé CvoMaTwY TOTAa’T éxovTWwY Etsy 
boa TeOcwontat év Tols MEPL TOLNTLKHS, TOUTwY YAWT- 
Tas wey Kal SimAois bvouact Kal TeToMpEvoLs GALYaKIS 
Kat dAvyaxoU xonaTéov (dou S€, UaTepov épovpev, 


Valckenaer Diatribe ad Eur. Fragm. p. 182 6, He is omitted in 
Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. 

§ 5. ‘And this cheat (disguise, delusion) is fairly effected’ (the 
assumed character escapes observation, is s¢oéez from the view), ‘if the 
composer selects for his composition words out of the ordinary language 
(of common life) ; such as are the verses of Euripides, who gave us the 
earliest specimen (hint or glimpse, vzo) (of this kind of writing)’. 

«rérrerat] Comp. zfra § 10, ov Kdémrerat ody, C. 7. 10, oUT@ KAEmTETAL 
6 dxpoatys. Rhet. ad Alex. 15 (16) §§ 5, and 6, xkdémrew thy paprupiay, 
Ib. 35 (36) § 4, ra & £m «dérrera. Aesch. Choeph. 839, ovrou ppév av 
Kdévecay Gppatopéevnv. Soph. Phil. 57, ro & ovyxl kremréov (not to be 
disguised), Aj. 188, ef 5’ vroBaddopevos kAérrovor pvOovs of péyador Bacrdjs, 
et alibi ap. Soph. (Wunder’s note ad loc.). Ib. 1135, xAémrns, 1137, TOAN 
ay kaxds AdOpa od KAéecas kaxd. Eur, Fragm. ‘Immodyros xahumropevos, 12, 
evpoo.ct oropact TaAnOeorata KAETTOvoL. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 19, 
Tdcecs (tension, pitching) doris al kadovpevar mpoo@diar Sudhopot, KA€mToveat 
Th mouidia rov Képov. Ib. Ars Rhet. c. X § 14, KAérrovra thy dxpoaow 
(“captata furtim auditorum attentione,” Reiske). Bacon, Essays, Of 
great Place, “And do not think to steale it.” 

vmédecEe] as I have pointed out, Introd. p. 284, note 2, q. v.. may 
also signify ‘traced as a guide’, for his successors to follow. See also 
p. 285, note 1, on Euripides’ style, and Archimelus’ epigram there given. 

“And of the nouns and verbs’ (or subject and predicate, Introd. 
p- 371, Appendix A to Bk. 111), ‘of which the speech (or language, in 
general) is composed, of which the nouns have so many kinds as have 
been considered in the treatise on Poetry’ (c. XXI, where, in § 4, eight 
varieties are enumerated, and then defined seriatim, § 5—20), ‘of these 
words, foreign or obsolete, and (long) eompound words’ (Aeschylean 
compounds), ‘and words invented (manufactured for the occasion), are 
to be rarely employed, and in rare places (on rare occasions) ; where 
(these are), we will state by and by: (in cc. 3 and 7). The why, has 
been already stated; and that (the why) is because zt (the use of them) 
varies (from the ordinary standard) towards, in the direction of, exag- 
geration (or excess) beyond propriety (what is becoming)’. 

On yAGrrat, diutAG ovopara, see Introd. onc. 3, pp. 287, 8. memoinpé vor 
& ory & bdas ph Kadovpevov vd tiev adros riberar a mownTHs’ oloy Ta 
xépara €pvvyas kal rov lepéa dpynthpa (Poet, XXI. 17). 

AR, III. 
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TO TE Ola Th elpy at’ él TO MeiCee Yap cea hanmet 
6 Tou mperovTos) TO ¢ kuptoy Kal TO OlKelov Kal MeTa~ 
opa povat Xprotpsot mpos THY TOV Yikuy ANOywv 
AEE. ati LetOY S€ StL TovTOLs povois TavTES noche 
Tal mavTes yap per apenas diaheyourat Kal Tots 
oixelows Kal Tois KUpiois’ wate OfnAOV ws av €v, Ton 


§6. ‘The proper (ordinary) name, and the special name of anything’ 

(otketov, the thing’s ow or right name, its special designation, Victorius), 

‘and the metaphor, are alone serviceable for the language of prose. And 

a sign of this is, that these alone are used by everybody (are of universal 
application); for everyone makes use of metaphors’, and the common’ 
(sanctioned by common usage) ‘and appropriate words in his ordinary 
conversation: and therefore it is clear that good composition will have 
a foreign air (an air of novelty, something unusual, above the flatness 
and monotony of ordinary, vulgar, talk: § 3), that (the art employed 
in it) may escape detection (pass unobserved, § 4), and that it will be 
clear and perspicuous, (in virtue of the xvpia and olkeia évduara). And 
in these, as we said (fv, in §§ 1, 3, 4, 5, 6), consists the excellence of the 
rhetorical speech?’. 

With the ‘foreign’, unusual character of good composition, comp. De- 
metr. rept épunvetas § 77, (Spengel, Rhez. Gr. Ill 280), ryy b€ New ev ro 
Xapaxtipe tor mepirriy elvar Sei xal eEndAdAaypevny Kal dovvy6n padXov, 
ovrw yap é&e tov dyxov, 7 Sé Kupia Kal oumOns caps pev, AettTH Se Kal 
evkaradpovnros. 

Kuptov Svoua iS 6 xpavrat exaoror (Poet. XXI 5), opposed to yAdrra 
@ érepo.: the common, usual, established, term, for expressing anything, 
opposed to the foreign and barbarous, or archaic and obsolete yA@rra. 
The word derives its special meaning from the original signification of 
kvptos, ‘carrying authority’, ‘authoritative’; whence ‘authorised, esta- 
blished, fixed (by authority), settled’, as xvpios vouos, Séypa, xupia muepa, 
€xkAnaia, opposed to the zrregular éxkdnoia ovykAnros, convoked at un 
certain times on special occasions ; and hence applied to the established, 
settled, regular name of a thing. See further on xdpiov dvoza in note 
2, Introd. pp. 282, 3. [On xpos, compare notes on I 2. 4 and 3. 4.] 

oikeiov dvoya expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor. 
It is something ‘of one’s own’, appropriate, peculiar, characteristic, 
special, This is the Latin ‘omen proprium’, of which Cicero says, 
de Or. Il] 37, 149, guae propria sunt, et certa (‘definite’) guasi vocabula 
rerum, paene una nata cum rebus ipsis (naturally belonging to them), 
From these are distinguished guae transferuntur (all metaphorical words) 


1 
Schrader quotes Cic. Orator, c. 24 § 81, Tvanslatione Frequentissime sernto omnis 
utitur, non modo urbanorum, sed etiam rusticorum, siguidem est corum gemmare 
vites, sitire agros, laetas esse segetes, luxuriosa frumenta. 
26 
If the orator confines himself to these, his style may be novel and cas 


mental, yet without forcing itself unduly upon the attention, and perspicuous.’ 
Faraphr. in Introd. 
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/ A \ , 
Tis, €oTar Te Levkov Kat AavOave evdexeTar Kat 
a 4 > lol - ‘ 
capnuet. aitn 0 nv i TOU pnTopiKOU Noyou apeTH. 
- Cr ty , ~ \ aye / , 
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4 / \ Cn fond rod \ 
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0 \ N AY ~ \ ’ 4 A 
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- , , 
Kupia Kal cuvwyuua addAnAoLS. 


et guasi alieno in loco collocantur: aut iis quae novamus et facimus ipst 
(all foreign innovations on the ordinary language, adéena, Cicero, yAérrat, 
SurAG dvopara, memompéva, &c.). Cicero and the Latins do not distinguish 
xupta and oixeta. Yet, as Victorius has pointed out, he uses terms exactly 
corresponding to those of Aristotle: de Or. III 39,159, guod omnes 
translatis et alienis magis guam propriis e¢ suis. For even if we-under- 
stand here suis of their own language (as I suppose we should), this 
is immediately followed by wam si res suum nomen et vocabulum pro- 
prium non habet,; andin pro Caecina, c. 18§ §1, we have, res ut omnes suis 
certts ac proprits vocabulis nominentur. ojxeios stands for kvpios, Metaph., 
A 29, 1024 @ 32, of Antisthenes, evnOas gero pnOev dkidv AéyerOar Ary 
T@ oikei@ Ady@ Ev Ef’ Evds. 

§ 7. This is a parenthetical wo¢e: it has little to do with Rhetoric 
except so far as it occupies common ground with poetry, in the use 
of synonyms. ‘Of names (words) homonyms (ambiguous words, with 
more than one meaning) are useful to the Sophist’ (the fallacious reasoner ; 
see II 24.2, the topic of duwvupia, and the note)—‘for those are the 
(principal) instruments of his (logical) frauds or cheats; to the poet, 
synonyms’, The homonym and the synonym are defined at the com- 
mencement of the Categories. The former is a word of more than 
one signification, of which the several definitions do zof agree; so that 
the zame being the same, the one signification can be employed fal- 
laciously for the other: synonyms are words which can be variously 
applied, in which the name and the definition (or meaning) do agree ; 
as animal, can be said with truth of man and ox. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. 
Ar. § 42, p. 116, on synonyms. Of hononyms Quintilian says, Inst. Or. 
VII 9. 2, singula afferunt errorem, quum pluribus rebus aut hominibus 
cadem appellatio est, (6povupia dicitur) ut Gallus ; avem enim, an gentem, 
an nomen, an fortunam corporis significet incertum est; et Aiax Tela- 
montis an Oilei filius. Verba guoqgue guaedam diversos intellectus habent, 
ut cerno: (with the application of it in suits of law). Of this logical 
application of xaxoupyeiv, see the examples quoted in note on I I. Io. 

‘By proper and synonymous I mean such words as mopeveoOa and 
Badifew: these are both of them proper and identical in meaning’, 
According to Trendelenburg, u.s., mopeveoOa is the genus and Badifew 
the sfecies, both predicable of animals in the same sense: “ Aristoteles 
enim constanter vocabulum (cvvavupos) ita frequentavit, ut vel eiusdem 
generis formas vel genus et species, quatenus communi nomine com- 
prehenduntur, synonyma diceret.” The wse of these to the poet lies 
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Tl mev ouv TOUTWY tcacrov €or, Kal moaa elon 
[ueraopas'], cal it? rovTwy mAEloTOV duvavTat? kal év 
, 
momoe Kal év Novos ai peTagopal, elpnTal, kabarrep 
8 édévyouer, év Tois Tep! romTiKhs’ ToToUTO® 8 év oye 
Set uaANov Hirorroveio Oat epi avTwv, dow €€ éNaT=-p. 114 

1 peragopas sine uncinis. 2-2 rotro mdclorov Stvarat 3 rocolTy 
in this, that they help him to give variety to his diction, and relieve him 
from the necessity of constantly repeating the same word. 

‘Now what each of these things is’—i.e. the things already enu- 
merated, uomina propria, translata, cwevvpa &c. (Victorius)—‘ and the 
number of the kinds of metaphors, and that this, metaphor, is most 
effective both in poetry and prose, has been already stated, as we said 
(§ 2, rv 8 dvopdrav xa) pnudrwv—rédra dvopara Soa eipyras ev trois mept 
sowtikys), in our work on poetry’, Max Schmidt, in his tract On the 
date of the Rhetoric, Halle, 1837 (frequently referred to in the Introd.), 
and before him Victorius, notices here, that the synonyms alone of all 
the words here referred to do not appear in the Poetics; from which 
each of them infers a Jacuna in that work: more especially as Simplicius 
had left on record that Aristotle had treated of them in his book on 
poetry. There is another loss in that work indicated by a reference in 
Rhet. I 11. 29 [and 111 18.7] to the Poetics for an account of ro yeAoioy, 
which is now no longer to be found there. 

§ 8. ‘And they require all the more diligent attention (piAomoveiv 
‘labour con amore,’ fond, affectionate, loving, care and pains), to be be- 
stowed upon them in prose, in proportion as the sources from which prose 
draws its aids or supplies are fewer than those of verse’: see ante § 3. 
Thave translated rocovrm which seems much more likely than rogoiro. If 
the latter be retained, it can only mean ‘so much as I have described’, but 
where? or when? I have no doubt that rovovrq is the right reading. [“ovra 
A (quod Bekkerum fugit) Q, unde iam Victorius rogovrg restituit.” Spengel.] 

‘And perspicuity’ (perhaps rather, ‘clearness’ in the sense of vivid, 
graphic, representation), ‘and pleasure, and the foreign air, are con- 
veyed by metaphor more than in any other way’, (more than by any 
other kind of word which can be used to give an extraneous interest to 
language). ors dé péya pev rd Exdor@ Tdv eipnuévay mperrovtas xpjoGat, 
kal Sumdois dvopact kal yharras, moAD S€ péycorov ro perahopixdy elvar. 
Poet. XXII. 16. The Jleasure derived from metaphors is that we learn 
something from them ; they bring into view hitherto unnoticed resem- 
blances between things the most apparently dissimilar. 16 e¥ peragépew 
To ro Gpotov Oewpeiv, Poet. XxI1 17. Top. Z 2,140 a9. This is the 
fourth kind of metaphor, that from analogy, and by far the commonest and 
most attractive. On the pleasure of learning, see I 1J. 21 and 23, III 10. 2, 

‘And it can’t be derived (acquired) from anyone else’. This does not 
of course mean that one writer or speaker cannot Jorrow a metaphor 

1 Demetrius, however, mepl ‘Epunvelas § 82, (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 281), says, 
Evia pévrot capéarepor év rails meragopais Néyerat kal Kupudrepov Hep év adrors rots 


kuplos, ds Td Edpitev 52 wdxy (II. N 339), «.7.A. but this zs by the vividness of 
the description. 
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Tovwy BonOnuatwv 6 Aoyos éoTi THY METPwWY. Kai TO 

‘ \ \ 1 Q \ \ \ af / e 
cages kal TO 70U Kal TO Eeukov Exet maT TA 1 pEeTa- 
, \ a af \ : / 
9 popa, kal AaBeiy ovK ExTW avtTHy map’ drdov. dei 


from another; but that the invention of metaphors is a mark of original 
genius, and therefore cannot be aught, derived from another in the 
way of instruction. Not that metaphors in general are confined to men 
of genius, mdvres yap peradopais diadeyovra, § 6; but they all shew ori- 
ginality more or less, and are marks of zatura/ (not acquired) ability, or 
genius, each in proportion to its merit. pdvoy yap rodro (rd peradopixdr) 
ovre map addov ~ore AaBeiv, evpuias Te onpeiov eat’ Td yap ed perahéepety 
TO TO Opotov Gewpeiv éoriv. Poet. Xx1I 17. And therefore, the more remote 
the resemblance between the two objects brought together by the meta- 
phor, the more ingenuity and natural ability is required for detecting it. 
Harris, Philol. Jng., Part 11, ch. 10, takes this view of the meaning; 
‘that metaphor is an effort of genius and cannot be taught is here again 
(in the present passage) asserted in the words, xat Aafeiv...map addAov.” 
Whately, on the other hand, denies that this means, “as some interpret- 
ers suppose, that this power is entirely a gift of nature, and in no degree 
to be learnt: on the contrary he expressly affirms that the ‘ perception of 
resemblances’ on which it depends .-is the fruit of ‘philosophy’: but he 
means that metaphors are not to be, like other words and phrases, 
selected from common use and transferred from one composition to 
another, but must be formed for the occasion” [Rheforic, chap. III p. 277 
ult.]. Whatever Aristotle may have said e/sewhere, it is certain that what 
he says in the Poetics, and therefore in this passage which is repeated 
from it, is what Harris has described: the close connexion of map’ d\Aov 
AaBeiv with the following ev@via shews this unmistakably. Besides this, 
a remark about borrowing metaphors from other people’s speeches or 
writings is not only trivial in itself, but here altogether out of place: and 
if it were not, why should metaphors be singled out from all other forms 
of speech as things that should not be borrowed? Is not purloining your 
neighbour’s thoughts or expressions or dons mots equally reprehensible in 
all cases? or may yA@rrae and memounpeéva and the rest, all of them be 
‘borrowed’, and metaphors alone excepted? Victorius, according to Schra- 
der, renders it, “non licet semper sumere ipsam ab alio auctore,” which he 
approves, and interprets, that you musn’t be always begging or borrow- 
ing your metaphors from others, when you can and ought to invent them 
yourself. In my copy of Vettori’s Commentary [Petri Victorii Commen- 
tarii in Opera Aristotelis, 5 vols. folio, published at Florence, 1548—1583], 
these words do not occur: the passage is there explained, as it should he, 
of ‘acquiring metaphors’ from any one but oneself: they being due to a 
natural ingenuity. Victorius also says that this remark, upon the inven- 
tive power which they presuppose, is introduced as an additional recom- 
mendation of metaphors: and refers to one of the topics of Top. III., the 
degrees of good, cal & pi) for wap’ GdXov mopicacba f Oo €or wap’ GdXov, 
‘what can’t be procured from another, any wad¢ive excellence or advantage, 
is superior to anything that cam. Also c. 1, 1165 10, rd gvoee Tov py 
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3 kal Ta éribera Kal Tas peTapopds dpuoTTovaas 
Aéyew. ToITo 8 éorar ex Tov dvadoyor: ei dE an 
amperes pavetra Sia TO Tap’ GAAnAa Ta eve 
tia pariota paiverOar. ddAda det oKoTELV, Ws vEW 
gowkis, oUTw yépovtTs Tit ov yap 1 avty mpeérer 


gvoet (alperdrepov) ro pev yap pice, ro 8 emixrynroy, the superiority of the 
natural to the acgutred. ; 

§ 9. ‘Epithets’ (including not only single adjectives, but any ornamental 
or descriptive addition to a plain dvopa kvpiov, as a sauce to a joint; see In- 
trod. p.289) ‘and metaphors must be made appropriate (in the former, to the 
subjects to which they are applied, in the latter to those to which we 
transfer them from something else): this appropriateness will proceed 
from the proportion’ (between the epithet or metaphor and the thing it is 
applied to in either case: “si ex proportione duxerimus, observaverimus- 
que ut ipsa sibi mutuo respondeant, similemque rationem inter se ha- 
beant.” Victorius): ‘otherwise (ei yj elow dpporrovoa) the impropriety 
will be apparent, g/aring, (by the juxtaposition), because the opposition 
of two contraries becomes most apparent when they are placed side by 
side of one another. But (on the contrary) we must consider, as a scar- 
let coat is suitable to a youth, so also (what is suitable) to an old man: 
for the same dress is not becoming to both’. 

gavetrat, paiveoOar] in the emphatic sense, equivalent to davepov eivac— 
which ‘occurs in the parallel passage, II 23. 30—is illustrated in note on 
II 2.1, and I 7.31 [p. 141]. The observation that mapd\dnAa ta évavria 
paAXov daiveras is a favourite one with Aristotle. The parallels from the 
Rhetoric are quoted in note on II 23.27, Add Dem. de F. L. § 192, 
map adAndra yap éora haveporepa. 

An inappropriate efzthet may be illustrated by the substitution of 
amabile and formosum for horrendum and informe in Virgil’s line, Mon- 
strum horrendum informe ingens cut lumen ademptum: a metaphor is 
inappropriate when you bring some incongruous notion into juxta-posi- 
tion with the object which you ‘invest’ with your metaphor, like an old 
man with the incongruous dress of a scarlet coat ;—although viridis is 
not inappropriate to senectus, though greenness and old age might seem 
incongruous, because in this application of the metaphor the proportion 
or ratio is observed between the freshness implied in the green vegetation 
and the freshness and vigour of old age, and the two are thus brought 
under a common genus. When old age is called the evening of life the 
metaphor is appropriate, because there is a true proportion or analogy; 
evening : the day :: old age : man’s life; evening and old age are un- 
der a common genus, viz. the close of a period, ép TD avrg yevel, infra, 
comp. Poet. XXI I0, rapeiv, dpioa’ dudo yap adedeiv te.€oriv. But when 
Shakespeare [Ham/et, 111 i. 59] speaks of taking arms against a sea of 
troubles there is neither proportion nor congruity: and in such cases, 
when the two notions are placed side by side, and so brought directly 
into contrast, the incongruity becomes at once apparent. This kind of 
solecism is usually called ‘confusion of metaphor’, 
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$10, ‘Andif you want to set off anything (if praise is your Ayject), 
must take your metaphor from the superior ( mane hibbeedadee 
valuable) things that fall under the same genus ; if Vlame, from the interior. 
As an instance of my meaning; since contraries are (the extremes of 
the species) under the samme genus, to say that. one thas prays, begs, and 
one that begs, prays, is to do this; because both of them are kinds of 
petition’. These are the two extremes A the genus petition, or solicitation ; 


the mystic torch’| The other (Callias) replied, that he (his opponent) 
never could have been initisted (or he wowld have been incapable of 
such a mistake), else he would not have called him porpoybyrys but 
bgbobxos—for it is true (adds Aristotle, by way A explanation) that they 
are both attached to the service A 2 goddess (both come wader the 
common genus ‘servants of 2 goddess’), tut the one is 2 tern of honour, 
the other of dishonour’. It is souch like calling the Precentor of a 
Cathedral 2 ballad -singer. 

14 bvavria by 19 wing yorG)| This is the dcfinition of ‘contrary’, tram 
tly: 1a mhéioroy Diihww bugryting tin bi 1 wry yoru bora bylkwy- 
va, Categ, ¢ 6,6 417. 

KaAlas is the third of that mame, the ton of the third Hipponicus, 
of that noble and wealthy Athenian family, of which the heads received 
these names alternately during several generations, Arist. Kan. 7%, 
‘Innivinos Kaddiov #4k “Varohsw taddias, The tile A tobiiyos, here. 
ditary in his family, is especially assigned to him by Xenophon, Hellen. 
VI 34, KadAlas 6 Bgbotyos. His pride in this distinction would of course 
have rendered him much more susceptible to the sight conveyed by 
Iphicrates’ ignorant, or malicious, mistake. The substitution A the 
one word for the other, though evidently interpreted by Callias (from 
his reply) as a mistake made in ignorance of the distinction between 
the two—perhaps wilfully, to save his dignity—is much more likely to 
have been intentional and malicious, Callias was 2 vain foolish man— 
see Xenoph, Lc, § 3, wht. and Callias’ speech %$ 4, 5, 0,—and Iphicrates, 
the self-made man, who had risen to distinction by his own merits, 1£ Hy 
els ofa, would doubtless have enjoyed 2 joke at the expense of the pom- 
pous and empty ‘descendant of Trigtolemud (Ken. 1c.) and hereditary 
bgboixos of the Great Mysteries. Xenophon mentions him as one of the 
ambassadors to the congress at Sparta in 771 B.C, in virtue of his here- 
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cduintov avTov Eivat' ov yap dv pntpayvptny avTov 
kane, dddAa Sadovyov: aupw yap mept Oedr, ad\Aa 
ditary mpofevia of that state. There is a good account of this Callias 
by Mr Elder in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. He is the entertainer of the 
Sophists in the Protagoras, and the host of Xenophon’s ‘Banquet’, On 
Callias and his family, its wealth and splendour, see Bockh, Publ. Econ. 
of Athens, Bk. IV c. 3, pp: 42, 3 (Lewis’ Transl.), and Heindorf’s learned 
note on Protag. 311. 

The dgdvvyia was, as we have seen, an office of great distinction. 
The Sadovxos led the procession of the pvora: froin Athens to Eleusis 
on the fifth day of the great Eleusinia, the éorch-day, 7 rév Napnddeov 
jugpa. See Dict. Antig. Art. ‘Eleusinia, p. 373 4 Rich, Dict. Gr. 
and Rom. Ant. Ss. V. p. 232. 

pntpayvptns, on the contrary, implies everything that is vile and 
contemptible: it is the designation of a class of profligate beggars, 
chiefly women, who attached themselves to the worship of some par- 
ticular deity—usually Cybele, the Magna Mater, from which pyrpayviprns 
is taken—at whose festivals they attended to ply their profession, that 
of dyelpeww, collecting alms, s¢ifem cogere, and then practised every kind 
of imposture and indulged in every variety of licentiousness. They 
seem also to have gone their rounds through the great houses in cities, 
Plat. Rep. 11 364 B—C, fortune-telling, and with charms and spells 
(as to draw down the gods from heaven) and other nostrums for sale. 
They carried about with them an image of the goddess in whose name 
they asked alms. Lobeck, Ag/aophamus, p. 629, compares them to men- 
dicant friars or Béguines, and designates them vdles Metragyrtas. Me- 
nander wrote two or three plays upon them, the Geopopoupérn and Mnrpa- 
yuptns (or Mnvayiprns, so Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr., Menander, Iv 163, on 
which see Lobeck, ibid. 645, note), and the ‘Iépeca, which, from sche 
lines ef yap €Axee Tov Gedy rois KvpBddrors avOpwmos eis 6 Botdera, Lobeck 
supposes (apparently with little reason) to have been directed against 
the Mnrpayipra. Meineke, ib. Menand. Iv 140. Compare on their cha- 
racter, Antiphanes, Fragm. Micomornpov, Meineke, Ib. 111 86, adrat & vere 
Badrovor perd ‘ye vj Aia rods pntpayvprodvrds ‘ye’ moAd yap ad ads 
prap@rarov TovT edriv, x.7r.A. On incantations and the like, see Ruhnken ad 
éraywyal, p. 114. To this extremity Dionysius the younger, once tyrant 
of Syracuse, was finally reduced, avrés 8€ Atovictos Ser Bntpa op 
kal Tupmavopopovpevos oiktpds Tov Biov katéotpee : Clearchus ap. ee 
541 C (Victorius), The pyrpayipra:, male and female, did not confied 
themselves to a single goddess, though Cybele was their favourite. b 
also attached themselves to the service of Isis; and apparently t be 
of Demeter and Cora (from the present passage) ; of Opis antea wy 
Hdt. Iv 35; and in general, of those whose worship was of an o7; ae 
character, see by all means Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 10, s. v. dyed 2 ik 

sik , S. V. ayeipew. Here 

there are had Sms tea implied, Demeter in dadodyos, and Cybele in 
TpayupTns. ; ° , . 

os ee ‘ ere isa short article in Dict Antig. on the subject 

dyeipew is used to signify collecting alms, or begging, 


Ph rete several ti 
Herodotus; twice, for instance, in Iv 35. By Homer, imes by 


dyeipecOa and dyup- 
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rae, Od. r [XIX] 284. Plato, Rep. 11 364 B, 381 D. Dem. a. 1. év yxeppov. 
96.17, ap’ dy dyeiper kat mpocaire? kal Saveiferar. Hence dyvprns, dyuprplay 
‘a vagabond’, one that goes about collecting for a deity. Aesch. Agam. 
1244, Cassandra of herself, xadoupévn d5€ hourds, ws dyvptpia, Blomfield’s 
Gloss. ad loc. Soph. Oed. R. 387, payor roudvde...d50\vov ayvprnv. Lysippus, 
Comic. ap. Meineke, Lys. 11 p. 746, Fragm. Cratin. Apamer. 11, Ib. 11 51 
Eubul. xvBevrai, Fr. 2, V 5, ofaddov, dyvptns olotpos. Rhes. 503, of 
Ulysses, dyiptns traxixyy €xov orodjy. Ib, 715, Biov & emairdy efpr’ 
dyvptns tis Adrpts. 

The next is a case of the same kind ; of two possible designations of 
actors one takes the lowest and most contemptuous, the other the 
opposite and highest and most complimentary. Avovvaoxddaxes represents 
them as parasites or flatterers, not worthy to be companions or friends 
of the god ; the lowest and most degraded form of service, of Dionysus 
the patron deity of the stage and its belongings (Aristophanes Jassim) 
texvirat as ‘artists’, or ‘artistes’—as the lower kind of professional 
performers, singers, dancers, posture-makers, are fond of calling them- 
selves nowadays. by way of dignifying their profession: the term is 
actually applied to them by Dem. de F. L. § 212, of Philip who collected 
at a festival mavras rovs rexviras ; on which Ulpian (quoted by Shilleto 
ad loc.) rods dmoxpitas ott Kadei Kwpikovs Te Kal Tpay.kovs. Shilleto 
adds, ut aiunt in Graecis artificibus, Cic. pro Murena 13 (29). [Ar. 
Problems 30.10, 956011, dea ri of Atovvoraxol reyvirar ws éml TO Todd 
movnpot.eiaw; referred to by Aulus Gellius, xx 4. Comp. Alciphron, 11 48, 
(Atkvpvov tov tpaygddv) ov éeyd ths dxapiorov davis évexa avroxdpvdov 
KadeioOat mpos nua Kai Tov Xopov Tdv AcovvcoKoddkwy expiva (Otto Liiders, 
die Dionysischen Kiinstler, 1873, pp. 58—63).] 

The common gezus or notion which unites Avovucoxodakes and rexvirat 
as ‘contraries’ is that of service to a deity: the reyvira: as well as the 
xodakes being assumed as actors, to be devoted to his especial service. 
The distinction is that between true av/, and low buffoonery. This, 
as far as I can see, is the whole meaning of the passage. 

Victorius however, and Schweighauser on Athen. VI 249 F, drag in 
here, wholly as I can conceive beside the point, another sense of Avo- 
yuooxoAakes in which it was applied to the flatterers of Dionysius of 
Syracuse— of whose filthy and disgusting practices Theophrastus (quoted 
in Wyttenbach on Plut. p. 53, F) gives some revolting examples—in a 
double sense, of Dionysus and Dionysius: see their notes for the ex- 
planation of this. (It is supposed by them and Mr Shilleto u.s. to be 
a joke ; if so, it is of a very frigid description.) Wyttenbach says (note 
ad Plut. 1. c.) “Actores scenici honesto nomine dicebantur oi mept Acovucov 
rexvirat, per contemptum Acovyaokodakes” : which is no doubt all that is 
meant here, though he refers to Victorius’ note, who makes a great deal 
more out of it. This special sense of reyvira is fully confirmed by an- 
other passage of Athen. v 198 B describing a magnificent procession of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (cc. 25—30), pe” ots emopevero Didiokos o montis, 
lepeds dv Atoviaov, kal mavres of wept tov Atovucoy rexvirat It 
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occurs also in Diog. Laert. x 4. 8, Epicurus called rods mept WAdrova 
(Plato’s followers) Avovycokddakas, kal adrév WAdreva xpvoodv (which is 
translated ‘ Déonysdi assentatores’ in Cobet’s corrected version, though 
Dionysius can surely have nothing to do with the matter, any more than 
here). Here also the word is a term of reproach ; and seems by this time 
to have become proverbial for gross and low flattery: “ tanquam assenta- 
tores eos, non sodales, insimulans.” Victorius. Victorius understands the 
term, as here used, to express the lowest order of attendants on the stage 
(parasites of Bacchus), such as the scene-shifters, candle-snuffers, and such 
like menials of a modern theatre, but another passage of Athen. XI 
538 F,—kal éxrore of mporepov Kadovpevos Atovucokodakes *Ae~avdpoxddakes 
éxAnOnoay, dia tas Tév Sdpav UmepBodas’ ef’ ois kal Faby o’AdEEavdpos. This 
occurs in a list of the entertainments which were exhibited in a great 
marriage-feast given by Alexander after the capture of Darius, taken 
from a work of Chares, ‘the histories of Alexander’. Now whether 
éf’ ols fobn refers to Alexander’s delight at their gifts (neut.) or at 
themselves (masc.), that is, their acting, in either case their employment 
could not have been of the mean and degrading character attributed 
to it by Victorius—in the one case they were too rich, in the other, 
if they amused him, they must have been actors, or at all events above 
the degree of menials, though their acting may have been mere grimace 
and buffoonery. 

‘And one (to vex and lower them) calls them’ (whether this means 
any ‘one’ in particular, we do not know) ‘parasites of Dionysus (low 
buffoons), whereas they themselves style themselves artzs¢s: and each of 
these is a metaphor (artist as applied to them is a metaphor, I suppose, 
because the proper object of art is Aroduction—réxm péra Aoyou rrointiKy, 
ravrov ay ein Téxyn Kal €£is pera Adyou adnOods mowtixy : and roinots being 
distinguished from mpaéts, dvdyxn thy téxynv moujcews GAN ov mpdéews 
eivax. Eth. Nic. VI 4, 1140 @ 7 seq.—and these men Jroduce nothing; 
their profession is practical, ends in mpa£is, or action), ‘the one for the 
purpose of (/¢. belonging to) blackening (soiling, defaming), the other 
the contrary’. 

puraivew (puros, dirt), Eth. N. 1 9, 1099 6 3, évioy S€ tnr@pevor pural- 
vovot To paxaptoy, ‘their bliss is tarnished, sullied, defiled, defaced’. Phe- 
recrates, ap. Meineke, Pr. Comic. Gr. 11 352, Pherecr. Fr. Inc. 48, ap. 
Photium, Suidam, Thomam Magistrum. “Schol. ad Ar. Nub. 97, eis Sou- 
Aelav eppvmaivero 6 Pirouopos. Simile est émioppv.” Meineke, Id. ad 
fragm. Cratini, Cleobul. 9, ap. Schol. ad Arist. Thermoph. 389, ri yap jas 
ovkK émioph tov Kaxayv; Dion. de Isocr. Iudicium, c. 18, kai od? ’Apicro- 
Téder relOoua puraivew tov dvSpa Bovdopera. 

‘And pirates nowadays call themselves purveyors’. So Pistol, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 3. 49, “ Convey the wise it call: Steal, foh! 
a fico for the phrase !” 

viv] referring to the early times spoken of by Thucyd., 1 5, when the 
Greeks érpdmovto mpos Anorelav...ovK Exovros m@ alc xvynv rovrov Tov Epyou, 
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épovros Sé rt kai Sdéns pGddov, «.r.A. On what follows, see Homer, Od. 
III 73, and elsewhere. 

On the actual mopiora{ at Athens, see Schneider’s note on Arist. Pol. 
I II, ult., Comm. p. 65. 

‘And therefore (by the same rule) wrong may be called error, and 
error wrong’ (both of them kinds of injury or offence; that is here the 
supposition in duapravew; but the one is a crime because it is done with 
a bad mpoaipeots or moral purpose, the other a venial offence; dvev dé 
kakias dudprnya x.r.A. Eth. N. v 10, 1135 418 seq.) ‘and stealing either 
taking or robbing (on a grand scale)’. 

‘A phrase like that of Euripides’ Telephus, “ He lords it over the oar 
(sways it, like a sceptre, the emblem of royalty), and having on his 
departure for Mysia,” is unbecoming (inappropriate), because ruding, 
swaying, lording, is too big, pompous, for the value (measure, merits) 
(of the object described); and so, the disguise (concealment) is not ef- 
fected (the art or effort becomes apparent, supra, § 5). 

Komns avaoowy karoBds els Muciay] The rest of the sentence is supplied 
by the Schol. érpavparicOn modepnig Bpaxion. The first line should be 
read [not, as in the MSS, koémas avdooew, kal droBds els Muoiay, 
but] as it is by Dindorf, Poet. Sc., Fragm. Eur. Tel. 20, and Wagner, 
Fragm. Tel. 10 (/” 7vag. Gr. 11 359), kdbans dvadoowyr kdroBas eis Muciay. 
dvdooew takes the genit. and dative, not the accus. xozns dva€ and 
dvacoew et similia are found elsewhere in Eurip. Helen, 1048, Cyclops [86], 
and Aesch. Pers. 378. In Aeschylus the pompous phrase is much more 
characteristic. The cautious and sober Sophocles never employs it. 

§ 11. ‘There is also a fault (which may be committed) in the (com- 
position of, and the sound thence arising of the) syllables of a word if 
(i.e. if ever, or when) they are not signs or marks (indications, repre- 
sentations) of sweet or agreeable voice’ (i.e. if, when they are pro- 
nounced, or expressed by the voice, they don’t produce an agreeable 
sound; dea is the sound of the voice, or the voice as uttered, and 
forming words) ‘as Dionysius the Brazen calls poetry in his elegies Cale 
liope’s screech,” because they are both voéces’—and so far his metaphor 
was right: both terms fall under the same genus, por, the met. eldos 
mpos eldos—‘ but his metaphor is a bad one by reason of its unsignificant 


sounds’. : 
kpavyy] a screech, scream, any harsh and dissonant sound. xpa¢ew, 
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with which it is connected, expresses the harsh voices of certain animals 
as the ‘croak’ of the raven and the frog, and the ‘bawling’ of a man, 
all suggestive of disagreeable associations. The ‘badness of the meta- 
phor’ seems to reside in this. donpos povj is, it is true, nothing but a 
non-significant voice or sound,’ applied, Poet. xx §§ 5, 6, 7, to sounds 
like syllables, and conjunctions, which signify nothing by themselves, 
but only in combination with other sounds or words; and opposed to 
onuavrixat, sounds which do signify something each by itself, as noun 
and verb §§ 8, 9. But these non-significant sounds, which represent 
discordant and unmeaning cries, are here to be interpreted as expressing 
also the associations which they suggest, and so xpavyy, which suggests 
all these disagreeable cries and screams, is particularly ill applied as a 
metaphor to the sweetest of all voices, such as that of a Muse. 

‘Dionysius the Brazen’, so called from having first suggested the 
use of Jdvonze money at Athens, Athen. xv 669 D, was a poet and 
rhetorician, ibid., whose floruit is to be referred to the earlier part of the 
fifth cent, B.C., judging from a remark in Plut. Nic. c. 5, 526 B, where we 
are told that there was in Nicias’ household a man called Hiero, who 
claimed to be the son of Dionysius the Brazen. A further account 
of him is to be found in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, Dionysius 
no. 16; and a collection of the fragments of his elegies, amounting to 
seven, in Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 432[p. 468, 2nded.]. In fragm. 5 there 
is a still worse specimen of his metaphors preserved, which beats even 
the xa@mns dvacoet, and in the same kind of fault. kai twes olvovy dyovres 
év eipeoin Avovvcov, cvpmociou vairat kal KuAtKOv épérat. 

[On the Bronze coinage of Athens, see Beule’s Monnaies d’Athéones, 
Pp. 73—77. It seems impossible to say with certainty, either when it first 
came in, or what is the date of the oldest bronze money extant. Leake 
supposes it probable that it came in soon after the first unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce it, while Beule thinks that the early extant bronzes 
are of the age of Alexander. It is certain they were in circulation in the 
time of Philemon, the Comic poet. See Leake’s Mumismata Hellenica 
(European Greece), p. 22, These details are due to Professor Churchill 
Babington. ] 

On harshness of sound in composition, see Hermog. mep) idedy 
Tou. a’. C. 7, wept rpaxbrnros, Spengel Rhet. Gr. 11 299. Of the second 
class, the ad’ éavrév okAnpai, the harshness arising ‘out of themselves’ 
from the disagreeable combination of the letters, drapmds, euaptrev, 
éyvape, and such like, are given as examples. In the same treatise 
Tou. 8’. c. 4, (II 359), there are some remarks upon the connexion of 
sounds with pleasant associations, which make the sounds themselves 
pleasant. 

§12. ‘Further, they must not be far-fetched, but from things kindred 
(cognate) and of like form must be transferred notions (in the form 
of words) hitherto nameless in the fashion of names (so as to become 
new names), any one of which as soon as spoken will be clearly perceived 
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to be near of kin, as in the popular (famous) aenigma, ‘I saw man 
gluing upon man bronze with fire’; for the process was nameless, but 
both of them are a kind of afflication (the common genus); and 
accordingly he (the author of verses) gave the name of ‘giuing’ to the 
application of the cupping glass.’ 

moppober] infra C. 3.4, dvagcis b¢ ay zippwher. Demetrius, reph ipunveias, 
78; ware phy moppober perevqreypivas (perahopais. ygnatiov), DX airibey 
kal €x Tov opotov. Cic. de Or. 111 41.163, Deinde videndum cst nzelomge 
simile sit ductum. Syrtem patrimonii, scopulum Lbentius dizcrim; 
Charybdim bonorum, voraginem fotius. Facilius enim ad ca quae 
visa, guam quae audita, mentis oculi feruntur. Wb, 11 63.255, of jokes, 
in guo, ut ca guae sint frigidiora vitemus—ctenim cavendum cst ne 
arcessitum dictum putetur... Quint. Vill Proem. 23, sunt optima minime 
arcessita. Similarly of arguments sufra,1 2.12, 11 22.3. Top. A 105 2 &, 

dyévupa Gvopacpéves| Cic. de Or. il 38.155, “ertius le modus trans- 
Jerendi verbi late patet, quem necessitas genuit inopia coacta et angustiis, 
post autem tucunditas delectatiogue celebravit. In fact, to say RALEZ 
of others, words which stand for moral and intellectual 
notions, abstractions, conceptions, are and must be ultimately derived 
by metaphor from objects of sense: see Locke, who gives 2 list of 
them, Essay, Bk. 11 ch. . 5, Berkeley, Three Dialogues, Dial 11 Vol 1 
p- 202 (4to. ed.), “most part of the mental operations” (this is saying 
far too little) “being signified by words borrowed from sensible things; 
as is plain in the terms, comprehend, reflect, discourse, &c.” Whewell, 
Nov. Org. Renov. Bk. tv 1, p- 260. Renan, Orig. du Langage, p. 12, 
seq. Leibnitz, Nouv. Essais sur Pentend. kum. Ul 1.5 (quoted by 
Renan), Max Miller, Lect. on science of Lang. ist series, VoL 1 p 377 


The second line of this aenigma, which completes it, is found in 
Athen. x 452 C, the only author, says Victorius, who gives it entire, 
ovTe ovykd\Aes Sere civaipa roiv. roire bé onpaives tis ouctas spogfo- 
Aww. It is inserted amongst the aixtypera, No. VIII in the Anthology, 
Vol Iv p. 288, Jacobs’ ed., and preceded by another on the same subject 
in four lines. The first line is also quoted, Poct xxl 5, Demetr. 
wept éppnveias § 102, (Demetrius recommends that aenigmatical ex- 
pressions of this kind should be avoided), and Plut. Symp. Sept. Sap. 
154. B(Victorius). Harris, Philol. Ing. Pt ch 10, on aenigmas, My. 
the cupping-instrument referred to in the riddle, compare Juvenal xiv 52 
(with Mayor's note), iam pridem caput hoc ventosa cucurhila guacrit. 
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Bronze specimens about four inches high, found by Pompeii, may be seen 
in the Museum at Naples. ] 

‘And in general, from all ingenious, well-constructed, aenigmas good 
metaphors may be derived: for all metaphors convey (imply) an aenigma, 
plainly therefore a metaphor (so borrowed from a good aenigma) must be 
itself well converted (i, e. a well-selected metaphor)’, Cicero thought less 
highly of aenigmas as a source of metaphors ; at all events metaphors, 
accumulated till they become aenigmas, are reprehensible. De Or. UI 
42.167, est hoc (translatio) magnum ornamentum orationis, in quo obscu- 
ritas fugienda est: etenim hoc genere fiunt ea quae dicuntur aenigmata. 

ed perevnvexrat] is rendered by Cicero (according to Victorius) rg¢/ione 
translata, and guae sumpta ratione est, de Or. III 40. 160. 16 emuetkes 
perapépopev avri rov dyabod, Eth. N. v. 14, sub init. 

§ 13. ‘And (metaphors should be taken) from things fair and noble 
(subaudi Set AaBeiv peradopas): but the beauty of a word (especially a 
noun, which can represent some visible or audible object), as Licymnius 
says, resides either in the sound or the sense (the thing signified), and 
the ugliness in like manner’. 

When Aristotle wrote ro pev, he seems to have intended to introduce 
ro 6€ to correspond as the second member of the division, which was 
afterwards carelessly changed into 7. It is surprising however that 
he never corrected such palpable blunders as these, for which he must 
have had frequent opportunities. Did he think that they were of no 
consequence in writing, of which the object was instruction only? He says 
at any rate, III 1.6, that no one pays much attention to style in teaching 
geometry. 

dé xadav] Cic. de Or. III 41. 163, seq. Et guoniam haec vel summa 
laus est in verbis transferendis ut sensum feriat id quod translatum sit, 
Jugienda omnis turpitudo earum rerum ad quas eorum animos gui 
audient trahet similitudo. Nolo dici morte Africani castratam esse rem- 
publicam, nolo stercus curiae dict Glauciam: quamvis sit simile, tamen 
est in utrogue deformis cogitatio similitudinis. Quint., VIII 6. 14—17, 
quotes the line of Furius Bibaculus (Hor. Sat. 11 5.41), Juppiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuit Alpes. 

Kaddos € dvduaros] Theophrastus, according to Demetrius mept 
épunveias, §§ 173—5 (Rhet. Gr. 111 300, ed. Spengel\, recognised three 
sources of beauty in words, (1) the appeal to the sight, the direct sugges- 
tion of beautiful objects by the words which are associated with them ; (2) 
to the ear, by the sound of the words themselves; and thirdly d:avora, 
by the ‘meaning’ or ‘sense’, Licymnius’ onpawouevoy, and Aristotle’s 
Suvaper the wis, virtue, force, i.e. significance, its ower of suggestion. 
These are illustrated by Demetrius, l.c., the first by podexpooy, dvOo- 
fopou xpdas : the second by KadAlorparos, *Avvody, (the AA and vy seem 
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to have pleased his ear): and the third by dpyaios as compared with 
madaiés, the former being suggestive of higher and nobler associations : 
oi yap dpxaior Gvdpes évriporepor. It seems from this that the distinction 
between the first and third of these sources of beauty in a word is 
that the first is the direct suggestion, by word-painting, of a beautiful 
object of sight, as a rosy cheek or skin: the third is the remoter sug- 
gestion of beauty, dy zuference from association, as dpyaios suggests 
worth and respect; this form of suggestion has an intellectual character, 
and is therefore represented by Theophrastus as 8:dvora. To the direct 
suggestions of sight in the first class, Aristotle afterwards adds all the 
other senses—as music to the ear, a well-remembered flavour to the 
palate, smell to the nose, soft and warm things to the touch. The 
second of the three, is the actual sound of the word, suggesting nothing 
else ; Licymnius’ yépo1, and Theophrastus’ and Demetrius’ mpds dxony. 

tois Wodos] There are [as already remarked sufra p. 12, on 1 § 9, 
diadexros], three degrees of sownd in an ascending scale. The first and 
lowest is Wédos ‘noise’, such as even inanimate things are capable 
of when struck. The second is voice, Pwvy or POdyyos, (as distinguished 
from speech,) which is shared by all animals that have a ¢hroat. The 
third is distinctive of the human race, dsdAexros (sometimes called Xoyés), 
@iscourse, articulate speech. Wodos as distinguished from dev7 will include 
all sounds which, though human, do not proceed from the voice and organs 
of speech: such as sneezing, coughing, hissing, whistling (wommvcpos) and 
soon. These particulars are taken from two passages, Ar. Hist. Anim. 
IV 9, 535 a 27—é 3, and Dion. de Comp. Verb. c. 14 (p. 72, Reiske). 
Of sound, Wédos, in its most general sense, as the object of hearing, 
see de Anima 11 8. De Sens. c. 3, init. Ib. c. 1, 437 @ 10. Hist. An. 
I 1.29, 488 @ 31, seq., of the distinctions of animals, in respect of the 
sounds they make. 

What is known of Licymnius, I have collected in Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X Vol. 111 pp. 255—7. [Plato Phaedrus p. 267 c, 
ra 8¢ Iddov mas ppdowpev povocia Aoyov...dvoyarav re Arkupvioy, a éxeiv@ 
edapioaro mpds roinow everrelas. Blass, die Attische Beredsamkett. 1 75,76.] 

‘And again thirdly (a third observation upon metaphors), which 
solves (furnishes an answer to, serves to refute) the sophistical argument 
(theory or position); for it is zo¢ true, as Bryson said, that no one 
ever uses (that there is no such thing as) foul or indecent language, if 
(if—as the case really is, i. e. since or because) the same thing is signified 
by saying this or that (by using the broad word or disguising it by 
a veil of vmoxopicpos), for this is false: for one term is more properly 
applied to an object than another (represents it more literally and directly), 
and is more assimilated to it, and more nearly af7x to it, by setting the 
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thing more directly before the eyes (and so making it more vivid, striking, 
and impressive)’. 

Of Bryson, I have collected what is known in Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. v Vol. pp. 143—6. In this dogma of 
the impossibility of indecent language he seems to have anticipated 
the Stoics—see Cicero’s famous letter to Paetus on this Stoic /zber- 
tas loguendi, u.s. p. 144 note. Suo guamgue rem nomine appellare 
was their statement of this ‘liberty’, to call everything its right and 
proper name without shame or disguise, to call a spade a spade, to use 
the language of a Swift or Aristophanes. Aristotle answers Bryson by 
a simple denial of the fact. It is zo¢ true that there is no difference 
in the use of words in ‘respect of their moral effect upon us ; the broad 
and literal expression presents the abomination much more wividly and 
impressively to the mind, naked as it were, than the same notion when 
half hidden from the view by a decent veil which conceals a great deal 
of its deformity. On this subject of plain speaking, besides Cicero’s 
letter to Paetus (ad Div. Ik 22), already referred to, see Cic. de Off. 
I 35. 128 where the Stoics are again introduced. Cicero takes the moral 
and delicate side of the question. Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 23, t8o. 8 av ts 
kal €k TaV Kopwdiav Toy Tadadv Kal TeV Kady" Tois pev AY ‘yedoiov 7 
| aloxpodoyia, trois 8€ padAov 4 vrdvora (the covert insinuation: this is the 
_ difference between coarse and refined indelicacy). Ar.’s opinion upon the 
subject is given much more strongly and decidedly, Pol. 1v (v1) 17, 1336 
b 3, ddws pev oby alaxpodoyiay éx tis wodews, eimep GAXO TL, Bei Tov vopo- 
Oérny e£opifew’ €k Tov yap edxepGs héyetv driodv Tav aiaxpav yiverar Kal Td 
moteiv ovveyyus. Perhaps one of the wisest observations the author ever 
made. Comp. Quint. VI 3.29. 

‘ And besides, it is not under the same conditions and circumstances 
that it signifies this or that, so that on this ground again we must assume 
that one (mode of expression) is fairer or fouler than another: for 
though both of them do express (or signify) beauty and deformity, yet 
not gua beautiful and deformed (in so far as they are beautiful and the 
reverse, and in no other respect): or, if the latter also, at all events in 
different degrees’. These two different effects of alexpoAoyia seem to 
be thus distinguishable. We are first told that the use of the broad 
word is offensive because it suggests directly and immediately, paints 
on the mind a vivid picture of the ugly, foul or impure object : nothing 
is said of any further, indirect, associations connected with it, and the 
bad effect arises solely from the stvength or vividness of the impure 
or ugly impression. But in the second case the effect of the plain 
speaking and its associations is contrasted with those that may be 
produced by softening the term, or employing one which signifies the 
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same thing, but suggests an entirely different and innocent set of asso- 
ciations. As in the instances given by Cic. in de Off. 1 35. 128 Uberis dare 
operam. Here all the associations which would be at once suggested by 
the broad, obscene word, are diverted, and another set introduced, 
connected solely with children, as the result of the intercourse, and 
perfectly free from all impurity. In the one case it is the mere com- 
parison of strength and intensity that makes the difference, in the other 
there is a difference of Azza. ‘The fair term and the foul term it is 
true mean the same thing, point to the same object, but not in respect 
of beauty and deformity alone simply and solely (7), but besides that, 
there are associations suggested by which the one may be invested with 
a moral and the other with an immoral character, either altogether, 
or at all events in different degrees’: aug@w yap...uaAXov kal yrrov. An 
example of these words suggestive of unpleasant associations which 
are willingly avoided by the well-bred ‘and refined under the name of 
alcxpodoyia, is to be found in Plat. Gorg. 494 C, where Socrates is made 
to apologise to Callicles for shocking him by the use of terms such as 
YWopay, kynoiav. 

‘These are the sources from which metaphors may be taken ; from 
things beautiful either by the voice (the sound of the word itself when 
uttered), or by the force or meaning’ (what it indirectly suggests: as 
duvacOa, to have the power, force, virtue, when applied to words, denotes 
their ‘value’, in the sense of meaning or signification, see note on I 9. 36 ; 
so dvvayis the subst. may of course be similarly employed), ‘or by (i.e. 
conveyed by) the sight or any other sense’. These terms have been 
already explained. dye} ddA tit aicOjoe is illustrated by Victorius 
from Cic. de Or. 111 40.161, Nam ut odor urbanitatis, et mollitudo huma- 
nitatis, et murmur maris, et dulcedo orationis, sunt ducta a ceteris 
senstbus,; illa vero oculorum multo acriora, quae ponunt paene in con- 
Spectu animi quae cernere et videre non possumus. 

‘But it is preferable (Suadéper here, to surpass, excel) to say rosejingered 
dawn, rather than purple-fingered, or, still worse, red-yjingered” The 
latter suggests cooks’ hands, or other vulgar associations. The rose on 
the contrary reminds one of what is agreeable to the ségh/, and the sme//. 
Add to this from Campbell, PAi?. of Rhet., Bk. 111 ch. 1 § 1, (Vol. II p. 
142, 2nd ed.), that the last of the three epithets compared is the vaguest 
and most general, and therefore the worst: the second better, because 
more special; and the first best of all, because the most particular, the 
red (furple Campbell says) of the rose. He also mentions the gratifica- 
tion of the ¢wo senses. 

§ 14. ‘In the epithets also, the application of them may be made (they 
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may be derived, for application) from what is mean and low (morally bad 
in this sense), or foul and ugly, or disgraceful (another kind of badness), 
for instance “matricide”, or from what is (nobler and) better, as ‘‘a father’s 
avenger”’, The one represents the fair side of Orestes’ act, the other its 
bad aspect. “Locus ex Eur. Oreste 1587, 6 pntpopovrns, emit povm 
mpaccwv dovov inquit Menelaus, Orestem criminans: cui se defendens 
respondet Orestes, 6 marpos duivtwp ov ov mpovdaxas Oaveiv.” 

On éridera, see Introd. on c. 3. p. 289. Ernesti’s Lex. Technologiae Gr. 

‘And Simonides, when the victor in the mule-race offered him only 
a small fee, refused to write (the ode on this occasion) on the plea of 
being offended (shocked) at the notion of “ composing an ode on half- 
asses,” but when the other gave him as much as he wanted (as satisfied 
him), he wrote at once, “All hail, daughters of storm-footed mares” 
[“ Hurrah, for the brood of the storm-footed coursers!”], and yet they 
were daughters of the asses as well’. Dion., de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (Vol. v 
201, ed. Reiske), quotes a pentameter verse, without the author’s name, 
which contains an analogous epithet, kotpa: eAadporodav ixve’ deupapevat. 
On Simonides’ greed of gain and miserly habits, see Aristoph. Pax 697—9. 
Ar. Eth. N. Iv 2. ult. (6 eAevOépios) Sipovidy ovK dperxopevos, which has 
the air of a proverbial expression for a miser. Comp. his dictum in II 
16.2, on the comparative advantages of money over wisdom. The case 
of Simonides is referred to by Whately, Red. c. 111 (p. 277, Encycl. Metrop. 
Enc, of mental philosophy), in illustration of the “employment of meta- 
phors (efz¢hets, not metaphors) either to elevate or degrade a subject,” of 
which he says in the note ‘‘a happier instance cannot be found” than 
this. 

§ 15. ‘Further the same thing may be effected (as by epithets in the 
way of elevation or depreciation) by diminutives’, Zz. ‘diminutives are, 
or amount to, much the same thing as epithets’, As epithets, so dimi- 
nutives, may be applied to diminish the good or bad of a thing, accord- 
ing as a favourable or unfavourable view is to be taken of it. On dzroxo- 
pifecOa, vroxopicpos, see note on I 9.29. Add Grafenhan, Geschichte 
der Klass. Philologie, 1 p.459. It will be seen by the examples quoted in 
the note referred to, that the term includes much more than mere diminu- 
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tives, and is extended to the expression of all coaxing, flattering, soothing, 
endearing phrases ; and does zo¢ (properly) include expressions of con- 
tempt, which zs however conveyed by many diminutives. The two terms 
are therefore by no means co-extensive: Aristotle, who has merely illus- 
trated this form of language by examples of diminutives, has taken them 
alone as the most distinctive class of words which convey by the termina- 
tion endearment and contempt. The form of exdearment used in ex- 
tenuation diminishes the bad, the contemptuous employment of them 
diminishes the good. 

There are no less than thirteen varieties of Greek diminutive termina- 
tions, which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 103. Donaldson, Gr. Gr. 
§ 361, 3. f. aa, p. 320, gives only ten. Both of them have omitted a form 
*Arrixiwy, which occurs in Arist. Pax 214, where the Schol. has xara- 
dpomoews évexa. It is to be noted that some of these diminutives in 
-d.ov have the « long, though by the ordinary rule it is short. r@xidioy, 
Ar. Nub. 93. ovaidiov, Nicom. Inc. Fr. ap. Meineke, Iv. 587. onmidcor, 
Arist. Fragm. et octies ap. Comic. Fragm. dpyupidiov, Av. 1622. iparidior, 
Lysistr. 470. duxaornpidiov, Vesp. 803, and others, ap. Fritzsche ad Arist. 
Ran. 1301. sopvidiov has the z long and short, Arist. Ran. 1301, and Nub. 
997. The long « arises from a contraction, so that mopvidvov must be, 
derived from mopm-idiov, and is a diminutive of a diminutive. [Kihner 
Gr. Gr. § 330.] 

On Latin diminutives, Madvig, Lat. Gr. § 182. “By means of lus, la 
or Zum, and culus, cula or culum, are formed diminutives (xomina dimi- 
nutiva) which denote littleness, and are often used by way of endearment, 
commiseration, or to ridicule something insignificant, e.g. hortulus, a 
little garden, #atercula, a (poor) mother, zugenzolum, a little bit of talent.” 

On English diminutives see a paper by Sir G. C. Lewis, Phzl. Mus. 
1 697 seq. in Marsh’s Lect. on the Eng. Lang., Smith’s ed. p.218; and 
Latham’s Eng. Lang. c. xv § 337; also a paper by J. C. Hare in (Hare 
and Thirlwall’s) PAz/. Mus. Vol. 1. p. 679. These are in Ain, ding, and et, 
det (from the Norman, French and Italian (E. M. C.), Marsh. Lecé. u. s. 
Lect. X1v. § 6). To which Latham adds ze (Scotch), (lassie, doggie), ex 
(chicken, kitten), e¢ and /e¢, trumpet, lancet, pocket, owlet, brooklet, 
streamlet ; ock (Grimm), bullock, hillock: paddock, buttock, hummock 
(Lewis). “The Greek word pe(wors means diminution ; vmoxépiopa means 
an endearing expression. Hence we get names for the two kinds of 
diminutives ; viz. the term mezotic for the true diminutives, and the term 
hypocoristic for the dim. of endearment.” Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 
Ill 664 (ap. Latham). The contemptuous diminutive in English is Zing ; 
lordling, bantling, foundling, underling, hireling. 

‘By. diminutive I mean that which diminishes the evil and the good 
(which belongs to the proper meaning of a word; by the addition of a 
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termination), of which Aristophanes’ sarcasm in the Babylonians is a 
specimen, where he substitutes ypvovddpioy for xpvolov (this again is 
diminutive of diminutive), {uariSdpov for ipdriov, AowWopynparioy for Aowdopia, 
and voonpariov’ (Fritzsche, ap. Meineke 1. c., by a very probable conj., reads 
vonpartov, which is certainly much more germane to the matter), ‘We 
must, however, be very careful (in the use of this figure), and be on our 
guard against exaggeration in both’ (in the employment of émidera and 
Umoxoptopos). On these diminutives of Aristophanes, Meineke, Fragm. 
Babyl. xxx. Fr. Comic. Gr. 1. 982, observes : “ Usurpasse autem videtur 
poeta istas verborum formas, ut Gorgiam et qui eius in dicendo artem 
sectarentur rideret, quemadmodum etiam in Acharnensibus saepissime 
ista ornamenta orationis vituperat.” This explains oxomret. 

mapatnpeiv] ‘to lie in wait for’, see on II 6.20. In the word here 
there is no ‘evil purpose’ implied, It is rather ‘to wait upon’, watch for 
an opportunity. 

CHAP Ht 

From the graces and excellences of style we now pass on to some of 
its defects. These are comprehended under the term yuypa, ‘faults of 
taste’, expressions stale and cold, flat, lifeless, opposed to mpdodara 
‘fresh’, The import and origin of this word, as applied to style, are 
illustrated in Introd. pp. 286, 7, The faults lie mostly in some kind of 
exaggeration, or turgid and bombastic phraseology, the error of excess. 
Add to the examples there given, Dem. de Cor. § 256, de F. L. § 207, 
To Wuxpov Todo dvoya (the name of evepyérns applied to Philip). 

Demetrius, mepi épynvetas § 116, refers (in his chapter sep) yuxpou rod 
dvrixeyevov TO peyadomperei) to this division with the author’s name. All 
the details are omitted, and only ove of the examples, the vypév iipara in 
§ 3, is given. There is no doubt a lacuna. 

§1. ‘Faults of taste are shewn (are made to appear; arise, grow) in 
four points of style or language; first in compound words, instances of 
which are Lycophron’s ‘many-visaged heaven’, his ‘vast-topped earth’, 
and his ‘narrow-passaged shore’. 

On 874 dvopara, see Introd. p. 287, All the compound words men- 
tioned are words compounded of two significant elements, évéyara on- 
Haivorra, Poet. XXI. I, 2, i.e. of words which have an independent sense 
of their own ; opposed to such as are only significant in combination with 
others, as prepositions, conjunctions, particles. 

modutpécwmov ovpavdy] “quod plurimam variamque faciem habeat ob 
sidera pee) nisi fallor.” Victorius. Compare Plato’s famous epigram : 
dorépas cloaOpeis dornp epds* €ide yevoiyny odpavds, ds modXois dppaow eis 
ge Bdérw. Anthol. ddravos, 1 (Vol. I. p. 102, ed. Jac.), Bergk, Plat. Epigr. 
14, Lyr. Gr. p. 445. [Anthol. Gr. vit 669]. 

peyadoxopipov] Kopupy is a mountain-top. Tp one who lived in 


Greece and knew nothing beyond it, the Earth might well seem to be 
covered with vast summits, 
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dxrjv otevordpoy] also belongs to the mountainous character of 
Greece. The cliffs come down precipitously to the very edge of the sea 
(in which there are xo édes), leaving but a narrow passage for horseman 
or foot-passenger. The word is used appropriately enough by the poet 
Aeschylus, P. V. 729, and Eur. Iph. Aul. 1497; also by Herod. vir 211. 

[Blass, in his brief notice of Lycophron, die Adtische Beredsamkett, 
II p. 235, while conjecturing that several of the phrases here quoted must 
have come from a panegyric in glorification of Athens and her heroes, and 
of Theseus in particular, is led by the Sophist’s application of méAwpov 
aydpa to Xerxes in § 2, to refer dxrjy orevordpov to the Hellespont. It 
would be more reasonable, however, to take the hint supplied by his allu- 
sion to Sciron in the same section, and explain it of the narrow path 
which runs like a cornice along the precipitous sides of the cliffs of Sciron 
on the coast of Megara (Eur. Hippol. 1208, Sxeipwvos dxras, Strabo Ix 
P- 391, ai Skeipwvides mérpar mapodov ovK drodelmovrat mpos Oadarry’ v7ép 
autav & early 7 odds 1) emt Meydpoy, and Pausanias I 44 § 6 (Bekker), ry 
Cvopatomevny dd Sxipwvos (bddv) Skipav mpadtos emoincey dvdpacw oddevew 
ev(evos. Hadrian (as Pausanias adds) made this narrow ledge evpvywpf, 
but the cliff and its pathway have since once more become an dxr) 
orevorropos, which is described by Leake (WVorthern Greece, 11 414) as 
‘only practicable by foot-passengers’.] 

On Lycophron the Sophist, see Camb. Fourn. of Classical and Sacred 
Phit. No. V, Vol. 11. p. 141 seq. Not to be confounded with Lycophron 
the tragic poet, the author of Cassandra, who lived at Alexandria in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, towards the middle of the third cent. B.c. 

‘And the name given by Gorgias, “beggar-witted or pauper-witted 
flatterer”’, mrwydpuougos xoda€, as Victorius understands it, sxops ingenium. 
Or perhaps rather one who prostitutes his literature and intellectual ac- 
complishments to flattery and sycophancy to make a living by them, 
‘making his Muse a beggar.’ [This can hardly mean ‘arm an dichter- 
ischer Begabung,’ as Rost and Palm explain. Liddell and Scott give with 
greater probability “living (or rather starving) by his wits.” It might 
also mean, “one whom poverty inspires” (cui ingeni largitor Venter). 
Wit and poverty are the hackneyed attributes of the Greek parasite, 
and in a comic poet the epithet would probably have been thought happy. 
A similar compound, mrayadd{wv, is quoted from Phrynichus com. 
(Meineke, C. G. 11 p. §82).” Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179 note.] 

émtopxnoavras Kal Karevopxyoavras] ‘forsworn, and oath-observing’. 
The objection here is to xarevopkyoavras, in which the xard is super- 
fluous. All that Gorgias meant might have been equally well ex- 
pressed by the sdmple evopxeiv ‘to keep one’s oath’; or rather the simple 
opposition of false and true, which he has exaggerated into two long 
words. evopxeiv, though itself a compound, seems to be regarded here as 
a single word. The Schol. has on this, xal to xarevopxjoa héyerat emt 
ddnOas Gudcavros’ ovy dpyofer dé 9 Aegis airy pnOjvat emi rod dmdds 
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elrévros rd dAnbés, olov are Umép yiv dvros Tov HAlov npepa eoTir, i.e. this 
is like expounding ‘it is day’ into the longer and more pompous phrase 
‘the sun is above the earth.’ 

pévous per Thy Wuynv mAnpouperny mupixpey 8€ tiv Sytv yeyvopérny] ‘And 
Alcidamas’ phrases, “His soul saturated with wrath, and his face 
growing the colour of fire” (fire-coloured)’. This, as I have noted in the 
account of him in Camd. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. II, 
p. 266, is an exemplification of three of the new figures which 
Gorgias, his master, had recently introduced into Rhetoric, dvridects, 
mapiowots OY icdxwAov, and spovorédevrov, on which see Ib. No. VII, 
111 69—72. The Wuxpov objected to is of course the dimAody dvopa, 
muptxpov [‘ flame-flushed’]. 

‘And “end-fulfilling deemed he would be their zeal”, and “end-fulfilling 
established he the persuasion of his words”, and “ dark-blue-coloured the 
sea’s foundation”. (kvaveos is indigo blue, also dark in general)—‘ for all 
these have a poetical character arising from (due to) the doubling’, 

redkeogopos may be translated by Shakespeare’s “ thought-executing” 
fires; but that zs poetry [Kzmg Lear IIl. 2. 4.—reAeapdpos became com- 
moner in éatery Greek prose, as remarked by Lobeck, Phrynichus, 
p. 673 (referred to by Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas, p. 491 infra}. 

An account of Alcidamas will be found in Camé. fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil, No. 1X, Vol. 111, pp. 263—8 (omit pp. 264, 5, where the proof of 
a paradox is unnecessarily undertaken). [See also Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, pp. 491—528 of Transactions of Vienna Academy, XLII 2, 
1863 ; and Blass, de Attische Beredsamkezt, 11 pp. 317—335.] 

§ 2. On the second defect of rhetorical style, yAdérra, see Introd. 
p. 288. 

‘Now this is one cause (of wWvxporns); another is the employment 
of obscure and unintelligible words. As Lycophron calls Xerxes a 
“hugeous” man, and Sciron’ (the famous robber who gave name to the 
Scironian rocks; put to death by Theseus, after Hercules the greatest 
eradicator of nuisances from the land of Attica) ‘a “bale” of a man’, 

yAdrrats] Whether those which have never been much in use, unusual; 
or those which have gone out of use, obsolete or archaic; or those which 
belong to a foreign language or dialect. Comp. Julius Caesar's rule, Zaz- 
can scopulum fugere inauditum atgue insolens verbum (Aulus Gellius 
1 fo) 

méXwpov] This word frequent in Hom. and Hes. under the forms 
médwp, TEA@pos (subst.), méAwpos and meAwpios (adj.) ; weAdpros twice in Aesch. 
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and once in Eurip. Iph. T., had it seems become obsolete in Arist.’s time. 
Comp. zzfra 7 § 11. 

civus avnp| If civms stands for the actual robber, 6 Hirvoxdurrns, rival 
and contemporary of Procrustes, and Sciron, all of whom Theseus dis- 
posed of, he may be translated a “Turpin-man:” but the word is also 
used to represent the “incarnation of all mischief and destructive agency” 
—see Monk on Eur. Hippol. 981, and the authors cited; comp. the old 
poetical words civer@a, civos, (civrns of the great robber and ravager, the 
mischievous, destructive lion, Hom. Il. xx 165,) andcins. Both civos and 
aims occur in Aeschylus in the abstract sense of mischief or destruction, 
and if civus is to be so understood here, as I rather think it should, daze, 
an old English word of similar import, may serve to express it. [Suidas 
S.v. Tims’ Svouwa AyoTod BXawrekod.] 

GOuppa tH mwoinoe] ‘ And Alcidamas “ ¢oys to poetry”’. The rest of the 
phrase is supplied below § 4, “to apply to or introduce /oys in poetry”. 
GOvppa is a childish amusement, aévpew to sport like a child, of a child’s 
sport or pastime. So employed by Homer, Pindar, Apoll. Rhod., Anthol. 
(guingutes), Euripides (in his Auge, Fragm. vill Wagner, VI Dindorf) v7- 
miots advppacty, and by Plato in the solemn semi-poetical Leges, v1I 796 8. 
See Donaldson on Pind. Nem. III 44, mais édv GOupe, also Meineke ad Fragm. 
Crat.’Odvocjs, XVI; Suidas duppa, raiyvioyv. It seems from this that ‘toy’ 
is the corresponding English word; which is actually used by Spenser in 
the same more general sense of ‘a childish sport or amusement,’ and zz 
this sense is with us obsolete. Faery Queen, Bk. I. Cant. 6,28 “To dally 
thus with death is no fit fey, Go, find some other play-fellowes, mine 
own sweet boy.” ‘Gawd’ is another word now obsolete that might repre- 
sent it. 

Tiv tis piaeas dragOadiav] and ‘the outrecuidance of his nature’. 
dravOania, dracOados, dracOadAo@, a poetical word denoting ‘mad, pre- 
sumptuous arrogance’, found in Homer and Herod., and also in an 
epitaph of Archedice quoted by Thucyd. VI 59, ovx 7p@n voidy én’ drac- 
Oadinv. [‘Retchlessness,’ for recklessness, is similarly an unfamiliar 
word with ourselves, and may serve as an illustration, if not a rendering 
of this use of dracGaNia. | 

kat dxparg—rtebnypevov] and ‘whetted with the unadulterated’ (hot and 
heady, like pure unmixed wine) ‘wrath of his mind’. The yAérra 
here is reOnypévov, a not very rare, but usually poetical, metaphor for 
exasperated, excited, provoked, irritated; sharpened like a knife or tool, 
or an animal’s teeth. Examples from the tragic poets are supplied by 
Valck. on Eur. Hippol. 689, dpyf cuvrednypévos pévas: it is opposed to 
duBdJvew as Aesch. Theb. 721, reOnypévov roi p’ ovx drapBduveis Aoye, 
comp. P. V. 308, Soph. Aj. 585, yAdaoay reOnyperny. Ib. Fragm. 762, Jc. 
Trag. Dind., Eur. Cycl. 240, Electr. 836. Xenophon however has em- 
ployed it several times; Cyrop. I 2.10, 6.19, 6.41, I I. 4, 5, 7, Mem. 
Ul 3.7. Lat. acuere. [Vahlen, der Rhetor Alkidamas p. 492, notes that 
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its repeated use by Xenophon need not prevent us from regarding this 
use of O#yew in prose as a kind of provincialism ; it appears among the 
ydGrra xara médets in Bekker’s Anecdota, ’Apxddar dop Eidos. Onyer 
dxova. | ; 

§ 3. ‘The third vice of style lies in the misuse of “ epithets”, that 
is, in introducing them either too long, or out of season (out of place, 
we say), or too frequent (numerous) ; for in poetry it is suitable enough 
to say “white milk” (a Homeric epithet of course; as red wine, fair 
women, &c. in ballad poetry), but in prose it is not only less appropriate, 
but also, if they be employed to satiety (excess), they convict (detect, 
expose, the ar¢ of the composition) and make it plain that it is poetry : 
for, to be sure, it must be used; for it varies the customary style and 
gives a foreign air to the language’. 

On éridera see Introd. p.289. The over-long ‘epithets’ are illustrated 
by those of Aeschylus in Tragedy, and Aristophanes in Comedy—who 
sometimes strings together an entire line of epithets, as dpyauopedrodan- 
gpunynpara, of Phrynichus’ peAn [Vesp. 220]. Such epithets are of course 
most inappropriate to prose. The excessive length may also be shewn 
in the ‘descriptive additions’ to a substantive, which often takes the 
place of a regular epithet. 

dei ye xpjoGa arp] i.e. to a limited extent ; taking care at the same 
time that the poetical character of the language be not marked and ap- 
parent (reading airy the vulgata lectio retained by Bekker). Spengel with 
A¢ avrg: Victorius and Vater avrois ; but the variation of the customary 
language is far more applicable to poetical usages than to epithets: in 
fact I doubt whether égadAarret could be applied to émidera with any 
satisfactory meaning). 

efadXdarres] supra c. 2 §2, note, and § 5. gemxyy ryv réEw] supra c. 2 § 3. 

‘But the mean should always be our aim, for (the reverse of mode- 
ration, excess) does more mischief than careless, random, speaking, 
(over-doing it, exaggeration, is worse than entire carelessness, taking 
no pains at all): for the one no doubt wants the good, but the other (Aas) 
the bad (the defect in the one case is negative, the mere absence of 
special excellence, in the other it is positive), And this is why Alci- 
damas’ (epithets) appear tasteless; because he employs them, not as 
the mere seasoning but as the actual meat (idce de résistance, the 
substance, not the mere adjunct or appendage); so frequent, and unduly 
long (yeifoor rod dSedvros, ¢oo long) and conspicuous are they’. Victorius 
is doubtless right in his opinion that these three words are a repetition 
in slightly altered terms of the three views of epithets at the commence- 
ment of the section ; #seasonadbleness, the importunity with which they 
engross the attention, is now represented by the conspicuousness or 
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undue prominence which produces the same effect. A fair specimen of 
this pompous inflated writing, in epithet and metaphor, is given in 
Auctor. ad Heren. Iv 10.15, nam gui perducllionibus venditat patriam 
non satis supplictt dederit si pracceps in Neplunias depulsus erit lacunas. 
Paeniteat igitur tstum gui montes belli fabricatus est, campos sustulit 
pacis. 

[emdqdos, ‘obtrusive’, ‘glaring’. Bernays proposes éri Sihous, ap- 
parently without due cause, though Vahlen quotes it with approval. 

[The little that is left of Alcidamas seems to justify Aristotle’s strictures 
on his want of taste in the use of epithets: €.g. repi coguoray, § 6, dvriruros 
kal mpooavtns 1 réy yaherorépav éxupchera, $7, 4 mobiuns bpopebs, § 16, ebhiry 
This Wuxns ayxwoig xpépevoy vypes cai Gravbpdrws perayepileabu rove 
Agyous, § 17, 9 ypahy...dropoy nai beoperw tiv yuyjy cablarnas nai rips dy 
Tois avrocxebactixois evpoias andons éninpoobey yiyvera, (where for edipoias 
we should surely read evropias which is a suitable contrast to aropov and 
is supported by § 26, rois avroparots evropipasw éunobav éarw, and by the 
fact that evropia, etxopos, Gropia and Gropos occur at least ten times in the 
thirty-five sections of the rhetorician’s diatribe, ¢. g. § 34, which is also an 
instance of the superabundance of epithets here criticised; riv ywopny 
eDAvrov xa THY pxipny etropoy cai tTHy AjOnv Gindov). See also Vahlen, 
Alkidamas, u.s. pp. 508—510, and Blass (who has edited Alcidamas, 
Gorgias, and Antisthenes in the same volume as Antiphon), die Alfische 
Beredsamkeit i 328.) 

‘ For instance, (he says) not ‘sweat’, but “the moist sweat”; and not 
‘to the Isthmian games’, but “to the general assembly (great convo 
cation) of the Isthmian games” ; and not ‘laws ’, but “laws the kings 
of cities” ; and not ‘running’, but “with the impulse of his soul at 
speed” ; and not merely ‘a Museum, or haunt of the Muses’, but “a 
Museum of all Nature that he had received”; and “sullen-visaged (or 
sullen-looking, with sullen aspect) the care (solicitude, anxiety) of his 
soul”; and “artificer” not of ‘favour’, but “of universal public favour”; 
and “steward (administrator, dispenser) of the pleasure of the hearers”; 
and “concealed”, not ‘with boughs’, but “with the boughs of the 
wood”; and “he clothed”, not ‘his body’, but “his body's shame” ; 
and “counter-imitative (responsive-answering) the desire of his soul”; 
and “so extravagant (inordinate, [abnormal]) the excess of the wicked- 
ness”’. 
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modewv Bacireis vopouvs] Fragm. Pind. quoted by Plat. Gorg. 484 B, 
vopnos 6 mavrav Bagels Ovatav re Kai aOavarwv, and Sympos. 196 G 
of modews Bacwdfjs vouor. [Also by Herod. II 38, kal dpOds poe Soxéer 
TlivSapos rovjoa, vopov mavtav Baciréa pyoas eiva, quoted by Thomp- 
son on Gorg. u.s.] : ; 

TO Tis picews TapadaBav povaeiov] I have above translated this quite 
literally, and own that I do not fully understand it: mapadaBov seems 
suspicious : A* has mepiAaBev, which does not much mend the matter. Per- 
haps all the meaning lies on the surface, and there zs none underneath. 
Victorius says that povoeiov is locus a musis bonisgue artibus frequen- 
zatus: and translates, cum naturae museum accepisset: adding, appellat 
igitur hic guogue ths piceas epitheton, cum adponatur ili nomini 
ad naturam eius explanandam. [Vahlen discusses the phrase in his 
article on Alcidamas, u.s., pp. 494—6, and suggests that the passage 
originally stood as follows: dpopala rH rijs Wuxis épyR rd Ths picews 
mapadaBov povoeiov, which he translates “ mt der Seele S. turmesdrang den 
Wissensschatz der Naturum fassend.” ovoeiov occurs in a well-known 
passage of the Phaedrus, 267 B, ra dé ddov més ppdowpev ad povoeia 
Adyar, ds SuTracwoyiay Kai yvopodoylav Kal eixovodoyiay, and an interest- 
ing account of the word may be found in Thompson’s note. Vahlen, who 
holds that povceia Adywv there means Redeschulen, in denen man das 
dimdracios und das bv eixdvev, did yoondy déyew, lernen konnte, suggests 
that by rd ris picews povoeiov Alcidamas here intends to express what 
in ordinary language would have been expressed by some such phrase as 7 
mepi-pioews ioropia. In illustration of this view, he quotes a fragment of 
Diogenes Laertius, VIII 2. 56, where ’AXxidayas év TO Dvoikm says of Em- 
pedocles,’ Avagaydpov Siaxotcai kai UvOayépou' cal rod pev THY GELvornTa 
(nrA@oat rod re Biov Kal rod cynparos, Tod dé Thy puvovoroylav.—In 
Stobaeus, 120, 3, the quotation of two lines of Theognis ex rod ’AXkidd- 
pavros Movoeiov shews that as a title of a book (whatever its exact meaning 
may be) the term is not so modern as might be supposed, (Compare 
Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit 1 322, note). ] 

avtipipov—eriOupiav] dytiptpos ‘corresponding by, in the way of, imi- 
tation’, as dyripopdos ‘corresponding in form’, dyrirumos ‘stroke answering 
stroke’, dyriorpodos of an ‘answering wheel’ of a chorus. Aristoph, 


Thesm. 18, dpadpov dvripipov 7rLov tpox@. Thuc. VII 67, dvtipiunors. 
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From the passage of Aristoph. it seems that this word, like dyricrpogos, 
should have after it a dative of the object to which it answers; what 
that object was in Alcidamas’ declamation Aristotle has not informed us. 

‘And this is at the same time a compound word and an epithet, so that 
it becomes quite a poem (a mere bit of poetry: plain prose is turned by 
this inflated style into poetry)’. 

é€edpos, from the analogy of ékromos, ékrémuos, and the actual use of 
the word—as ¢£edpov xdpay xe, of birds of omen in an unlucky quarter 
of the heavens, Arist. Av. 275; ¢&edSpor dpevav Adyoe ‘words beside the 
seat of the wits’, Eur. Hippol. 985, ov« ¢&eSpos, dN évromos dvyp, Soph. 
Phil. 212—must mean ‘out of its proper seat or place’, ‘abroad’; and 
hence as an exaggeration of excess, ‘extravagant’, as translated. 

On these extracts from Alcidamas Victorius remarks, “‘Cum autem 
haec omnia a mediis quibusdam orationibus sumpserit, ut vitiosae tantum 
locutionis exemplum sint, non est quod miremur aut plenam sententiam 
in nonnullis non esse; aut desiderari, ut in hac, verbum unde casus 
nominum regantur.” 

‘And so this poetical diction by its unsuitableness introduces ab- 
surdity and tastelessness into their composition, and obscurity which is 
due to the verbiage: for whenever (a speaker or writer) accumulates 
words (throws a heap of them) upon one already informed (already 
acquainted with his meaning), he destroys (breaks up, dissolves, effaces) 
all perspicuity (distinctness) by the cloud (or darkness, obscurity) in 
which he involves his meaning’ (44 which he brings over it; émtcko- 
rev TH Kpioe, I 1.7, See note: Zo over-cloud, over-shadow, obscure). 

ddodecxiav] the accumulation of unnecessary or unmeaning words: 
ddodecxia is idle, empty, chatter, prating. It is applied to Socrates 
and the Sophists by Aristoph. Nub, 1480, 1485, and Eupol. rov mrexov 
ddoréaxnv, Fragm. Inc. x (Meineke, If 553), comp. XI (Ib.) ddodecyei 
avrov éxdidakov, & codiora. Aristoph. Fragm. Tagenist. 11 (Meineke #1 
1149) 4 Lpodcxos 4} rav ddokeaxav els yé Tis. Supra Il 22.3, imfra Il 12. 6, 
EtheNe tists 1160 wedessophs Elven3, 165 0°15. 

émeuBadrdry]. ‘Similiter locutus est Plat. Cratyl. 414 D, de inculcatis 
alicui nomini syllabis, dare éemeuBaddovres él Ta mpaora ovopata TehevTOV- 
res Trowovat pnd ay eva dvOpwrov cuveivat bt more Bovdrerat 7d bvopa. Illae 
enim impediunt ne unde ductum id nomen sit videri possit. Idem affirm- 
avit M. Varro, de L. L. multa enim verba litteris commutatis sunt inter- 
polata.” Victorius. 

‘And people in general, use their compound words (rois, those that 
they do use) when it (what they want to express) is nameless (has no 
single word to represent it) and the word is easily put together (the com- 
bination is easily made), as xpovorpiBeiv: but if this be carried too far 
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(overdone), it (the result) becomes absolutely poetical. And this is why 
compound words are most serviceable to the dithyrambic poets—rav & 
Gvopdray ra pev Sema pardiora dppotre: Tois SiOvpayBoes, Poet. XXII 18— 
for these are noisy, “full of sound and fury”; full of pompous, high- 
sounding phrases’ (on Wodos see III 2.13); ‘and obsolete or unusual, to 
Epic poets, for language of this kind has a stately (majestic, dignified, 
proud, solemn, and scornful or disdainful) air; and metaphor to writers 
in iambics, for these they (i.e. the tragic poets) now-a-days—since they 
have quitted the tetrameter—employ, as has been already stated. III 1.9 
comp. 7#/ra 8.4, and Poet. Iv 18. The zeason, conveyed by yap, is this: 
I say iambics, not tetrameters, decause now-a-days, &c. 

[xpovorpiBeiv. Compare our ‘pastime,’ which is also a Aoyos evavvOeros, 
So in Daniel’s Ulysses and Siren, “ Delicious nymph! suppose there were 
No honour or report, Yet manliness would scorn to wear The time zz 
idle sport.” Isocr. Paneg. § 41, jdioras diarpiBas-] 

On compound words, as connected with dithyrambic poetry, Demetrius, 
wep Epunveias § QI, Says, Anréov b€ kai odvOera dvopara, ov Ta SibvpapBiKas 
avykeipeva, olov Oeorepadrovs midvas, ovde darpav Sopimopoy orparoy, 
GXN’ €otkdta Tois Urd THs cvvnGeias ovykerpevors (Such as voyoéra, dpyeréK- 
toves): comp. § 78, the accumulation of metaphors will make d.6vpayBov 
dyri doyov. 

The dithyramb at Athens became at and after the end of the fifth cent. 

the wildest, and (in point of style) most licentious and most extravagant of 
all the kinds of poetry. See notein Introd. on III 9, pp. 307, 8, and the reff. 
to Aristoph. there given; Bode, Gesch. der Hell. dichtk. Vol. 11. Pt. 11. 
p. III seq. and 290 seq.; and Miiller, 7 G. Z.s. xxx. To use words 
suited to a dithyrambic poet is therefore an exaggeration of the ordinary 
defect of the introduction into prose of poetical language. 
; Plat. Phaedr. 238 D, oukért Toppo SiOvpduBov pbéyyopa, Ibid. 241 Ey 
70n én POeyyouat, GAN ovKért SifvpauBous. Cratyl. 409 C, (ceAavala) dibv- 
papBadés ye rovro rovvoya. Dionys. Dinarch. Iud. c. 8, of the imitators of 
Plato, d:dvpapBddn dvopara Kai oprixa eiopéporres, Lys. Iud. c. 3, Topyias 
...00 moppo SiOupapBwy ena pbeyyduevos, de adm. vi. dic. in Dem. c. 29, Ep. 
ad Pomp. c. 2(of Socrates’ poetical outburst, Phaedr. 237 A), odor ratr’ 
€orl kai di6vpayBor, (p. 763 R) and (764) where the words of Phaedr. 
238 D (u. s.) are quoted. Hor. Od. Iv 2.10, of Pindar, per audaces nova 
dithyrambos verba devolvit, Donaldson, Theatre of Gks. Pp. 37, note 3; and 
the references. d.@vpapPeiv is a step beyond rpaywdeiv in pomp and exagge- 
ration of language. 

aepvov yap] cepvds, contracted from oeBdpevos, Zit, an object of wor- 
ship: applied again to the heroic measure or rhythm, III 8.4. 

On these Zassive forms in Greek and Latin, see Donaldson, New 
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aivOades: 1) petapopa dé Tois iauBelos: TovTos, yap 

4 viv xpwvTat, worep elpnta. Kal Ett TérapTov TO 
A a a 
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yap Kal of Kwuwoorro.ol petadopais), at dé dia TO 
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TEMVOY ayav Kal TpayiKkov' acadels O€, av Toppwoev. 

Crat. § 410, Varron. p. 406 (ed. 11), 97. Add to the Greek examples 

given veyvés and épupvos and to the Latin, somnus (sopio). 

kat av@ades] This means that the wnusual yAérra affect an air of 
independence and hauteur; they, like the avOdéns, the self-pleaser, self- 
willed, stubborn, haughty, independent maz, will not conform to ordinary 
usage, and scornfully affect singularity. Comp. Poet. XXIV 9, ro yap 
Hpwikdv oraciudrarov Kal d6ykedéoraroy Tav péTpwy eoriv, did Kal yAorras 
kal peradhopas d€éxyera padiora. 

§ 4. ‘And further, the fourth vice of style is shewn in metaphors ; 
for metaphors also are inappropriate, some because they are laughable— 
for the comic poets also employ metaphors—others from their exaggera- 
tion of the stately (solemn) and tragic (pompous) style: if far-fetched, 
they are obscure’. moppaéev, see on III 2.12. ‘As Gorgias, “things (rpay- 
para, actions, occurrences, events, business) all fresh and raw”’. This 
certainly is a good exemplification of what it is designed to illustrate: it 
zs obscure. It seems, however, to mean nothing more than ‘recent 
events’, events /vesh, and with the blood in them: the metaphor from a 
beast just killed. It therefore corresponds to rpocdaros, ‘fresh’, which also 
stands for ‘recent’. mpédadaros is specially applied to ‘fresh meat’. See 
Lobeck Ox Phrynichus, p. 375, note: examples of mpoodaros are there 
given, p. 374. ‘“And these things ¢Zow hast sown in disgrace, and 
reaped in misery”. For it smells too much of poetry’. [Both the 
extracts probably belong to the same context, and may perhaps be com- 
bined by rendering them thus: ‘all was green and unripe (fresh and 
flushed with sap), and this was the crop that you sowed in shame to reap 
in ruin’. yAwpa cal évaisa possibly refer to the green and unripe stalks 
of corn, with the sap still fresh in them. This assumes that aiua can be 
used metaphorically of ‘sap’, both coming under the generic notion of 
‘vital juice’. If so, the metaphor is a sufficiently bold one. Thompson 
(ed. of the Gorgias, p. 179) notes that dvaia (which is the reading of 
Q, Y° and Z°) is ‘well supported, and cannot but be right,’ and remarks 
that while the metaphor of sowing and reaping is a mere commonplace, 
“pallid and bloodless affairs” would need apology even from a modern. ] 

A metaphor, nearly resembling the first of these two, occurs in 
Demetrius epi épynveias, § 116, yiverat 5€ cal év perapopa rd Wuxpor, 
tpépovra kal @ypa Ta mpaypara. Longinus mepi tous 3.2, tavry Kal ra 
rov Acovrivov Topylov yedarat ypapovros, “RépEns 6 rdv Mepody Zevs.” kab 
“stares upvyor rapou” [comp. supra 1 § 9, on the poetical style of Gorgias]. 

Hermogenes also, mepi iSedv Top. a’, wept cepvorntos 226 (p. 292, 
Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, vol. Il.) gives some examples of exaggerated 
metaphors, éxvevevpiopevol, kal TO Tempakds EavTay, kat Ta A@moduvTay 
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ry ‘EAAdOa: and a few lines below, radovus éupuxous rods yumas, 
but without the author’s name. The objection to some of these meta- 
phors, as the ‘sowing and reaping’, the ‘selling oneself’, and above all, 
Alcidamas’ ‘ mirror of human life’, seems to shew a change of taste from 
ancient to modern criticism. We certainly should object to none of 
these; and the ‘mirror’ in particular has become one of the commonest 
metaphors in our language. The ‘sowing and reaping’ appears in Plato, 
Phaedr. 260 C (see Thompson’s note), and Aesch. Pers. 821. In Cic. de 
Orat. 11 65. 261 (without comment), wt sementem feceris ita metes. 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. xv.42—4. Ep. ad Gal. vi. 7 (and Lightfoot ad loc.). “They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy: he that now goeth forth weeping, 
and beareth forth good seed, shall doubtless come again with joy, and 
bring his sheaves with him,” Psalm cxxvi. 6, 7. Possibly the antithesis, 
one of Gorgias’ new inventions, may have helped to offend Aristotle’s 
tastes, and it is the effect of the whole phrase, and not of the harmless 
metaphor alone, that has unconsciously provoked his disapprobation: yet 
the same occurs in the simple psalm. 

[kadcv dvOpwmivov Biov karomrpov. Alcidamas elsewhere uses this 
metaphor from a mirror, in the form of a szmzle, mepi codpicrar, § 32, eis 
dé ra yeypappéva KaTiWdvtas Somep ev KaTOTTp@ Oewphoa tas Ths WuxAs 
émidores padioy est. The present passage and those already quoted 
in § 3 rois ris DAns Kdddous dméxpuWev k.t.A. (Odyss. VI 128) and xvavoxpav 
TO tis Oaddrrns eSados, probably belong to a declamation on Odysseus 
(or on the Odyssey); while reXeopdpor thy metOd tadv Adyor KarécTnoeV 
(§ 1), and mavdnpou xaptros Snwovpyds Kal olkovdpos tis tov dkovérvtay 
ndovns (§ 3), point with equal probability to a pamphlet on Rhetoric,] 

‘And as Alcidamas (follower of Gorgias), (called) philosophy a 
“fortress to threaten” (a standing menace to), the laws; and the 
Odyssey a “fair mirror of human life”; and “introducing no such 
toys, or gawds, in his poetry”—for all such things are subversive of 
credibility, for the reasons already stated’, These are, that forced 
metaphors, and all such-like artificial graces and ornaments, make the 
art and the labour of composition apparent ; make the speech appear 
studied and affected, and therefore premeditated and unreal, and without 
serious purpose: ovk ed Kdémrerat: the language of genuine emotion, of 
earnest and real conviction, which are required for persuasion, being 
always simple and natural. Probably the most perfect example of art 
thus disguised by art is to be found in Mark Antony’s speeches over 
Caesar’s body in Fwlius Caesar; and the first thing he does is to impress 
upon his audience the entire artlessness and unstudied simplicity of 
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his address: J am no orator as Brutus is, but, as you know me all, 
a plain, blunt man that love my friend, &c [111 2.221]. 

émiteixtopa] in the first extract from Alcidamas, is interpreted in this 
passage in the Lexicons of Rost and Palm, and Liddell and Scott—in Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus it is quoted but zo¢ explained—‘a bulwark or defence of 
the laws’. But émreix:opa in its proper literal sense seems to be invariably 
used of an offensive, not defensive, fortification, to command and annoy an 
enemy’s country, like Decelia, which, 77 yépa éemexciro, Thuc. VII 27. 3 
(Bekker, in Thuc. VIII 95, reads retyiopa for émireixtcpa, on this account) 
as indeed is required by the émi with which it is compounded; and 
Philosophy may be used in the attack, as well as the defence, of esta- 
blished laws and institutions, whether it be understood as speculation 
or scientific research. 

‘And Gorgias’ address to the swallow, when she discharged her 
excrement’ [rather, ‘dropped her leavings’] upon him as she flew over, is 
in the best style of tragic diction, (ro 6¢€ I. dpiora, sc. etpyrat,) “ For 
shame, Philomel”, said he. For to a bird it was no disgrace to have 
done it, but to a young (unmarried) lady it was. And therefore he was 
right in his reproach to describe (speak of) her as she was, and not 
as she is’, The simplicity of all this is delightful. I could fancy 
Aristotle winking to his imaginary reader as he wrote the explanation, 
dpuit pev yap x.r.d., a bird, you know, &c. [The anecdote illustrates the 
habit of irony ascribed to Gorgias in 7 § 11, 7#/ra, per cipoveias rep 
Topyias éroiet, as noticed in Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 180.] 

mepitr@pal in medicine and natural history is ‘a secretion’. It occurs 
constantly all through Ar.’s writings on Nat. Hist. Plut. Symp. p. 727 
D (Victorius), in telling the same story, uses the broad Aristophanic word : 
Topyias 8€ 6 coduorns xedwddvos adeions ém atroy amématoy, avaShayas 
mpos avryy, ov Kaa TadT’, elev, d Sidouyha. 

On the transformation of Procne and Philomela authorities differ. 
Thucydides, II 29, referring to the story, seems to adopt Gorgias’ view, 
and make Procne the nightingale. Ovid seems to leave the point un- 
settled, Metaph. vi 667 seq. But tradition in general, and English poetry 
in particular, have always associated Philomela with the nightingale ; e. g. 
*Less Philomel will deign a song. Milton’s Penseroso, 56. 

Victorius notices on this passage that Aristotle includes under the 
designation of metaphor more than is now recognised as belonging to it. 
The case here, he says, is a mere Ayfallage or change of name. Comp. 
Cic. Orator c. XXVII 93, 94. Hanc tradd\aynv rhetores, guia guasi sum- 
mutantur verba pro verbis, petovupiay grammatici vocant, guod nomina 
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transferuntur. Aristoteles autem tralationi et haec ipsa subiungit, et 
abusionem quam xaréxpnow vocant, ut guum minutum dicimus animum 
pro parvo, et abutimur verbis propinguts, si opus est, vel guod delectat 
vel quod decet. Comp. Introd., Appendix on Metaphor, pp. 375 and 376. 


CHAPHIV: 

From metaphors (c. 2), and the abuse of them (c. 3), we pass on in 
this chapter to the simile, eka»; which differs from the metaphor only 
in this, that the latter concentrates, or fuses into one, the two things 
or notions brought into comparison. The former separates them by the 
particle of comparison ws. Thus the simile may be regarded as an 
expanded metaphor. See further on this in Introd. p. 290, and the 
references to other authorities. 

§ 1. ‘The simile too is a metaphor, the difference between them 
being slight: for when he (Homer?) says of (his, or the great) Achilles 
“and as a lion he rushed on”, it is a simile, but when, “he rushed on, 
a (very) lion”, a metaphor : for (in the latter) because they are both brave, 
he transferred to Achilles the appellation of lion’. 

§ 2, ‘The simile is useful also in prose, but seldom (to be employed), 
since it has a poetical character. They must be used like metaphors 
(the same rules must be observed in the use of them as of metaphors); in 
fact they ave metaphors, only with the difference already stated’. 

oicréar] épew for Aéyew or xphoOa is commonly applied in Arist. 


1 The words here assigned to Homer do not occur in our present text : but the 
substance of them is found at the beginning of the famous simile of the lion, Il. 
xX 164, IImAclins 8 érépwhev évavrlov dpro drewv ds, x.7.d. followed by a long 
description of this animal. On the quotations from Homer in Aristotle, see 
Heitz, Verl. Schrift, Arist., die homerischen Fragen, p. 258, seq.: and Paley’s 
note, with the extract from Wolf's Proleg. § 11, Introd. (to the ed. of the Iliad) 
p. XXXVI. The former of course includes this amongst the quotations which 
differ from Homer's text, but draws from this the inference that the /ex¢ used 
by Aristotle (who himself revised it) was here different to our own. I think 
that nothing more can fairly be inferred from cases ike this than that Aristotle 
has misquoted the words of our present version: all the substance is there. As 
we have already so many times had occasion to notice, Ar. has here quoted from 
memory; and like all other men of very extensive reading and very retentive 
memory, Bacon for example, and Walter Scott, has trusted too much to his 
memory, not referred to his author, and consequently misquoted, And I think 
that is all that can reasonably be said about it. 
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to any topic, example, argument, or anything else that is to be ‘brought 
forward’, Supra c. 2.10, 13,72fra c. 6. 7, also 11 22.16,17. Top. © 1, 153 
@14, et passim. Isocr. Areopag. § 6. 

§ 3. ‘An example of the simile is’ (/¢¢ Similes are a thing like that 
simile which), ‘that which Androtion (directed, discharged) against Idrieus, 
that he was like the curs when they are let loose (untied) ; for ‘hey fly 
at you and bite, and so Idrieus was vicious (or savage) when 4e was 
freed from his chains’. 

Androtion was an Athenian orator, whose name occurs coupled with 
many opprobrious epithets not only in the speech delivered against him 
(Or. 22), but also in that against Timocrates in which he is very 
frequently mentioned. He was sent on an embassy with Melanopus 
and Glaucetes, Dem. c. Timocr. §§ 12, 13, alibi, to Mausolus prince of 
Caria 377—351 B.C. Idrieus was his brother, and Androtion may have 
met him at his court, and there had the encounter with him which ended 
in the discharge of his simile. The Scholiast on Isocr. p. 4 4 27 (ap. Sauppe, 
Ind. Nom. ad Or. Ait.) tells us that he was a pupil of Isocrates, and the 
writer of the ‘Atthis’, “a work on the history of Attica”, Biographical 
Dictionary—which settles the question raised in that Dictionary about 
the identity of the orator and author—and the Scholiast adds that he was 
also the defendant in Demosthenes’ speech contra Androtionem, 

Idrieus was a prince of Caria who succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother Mausolus in 351 B.c. See Mr Bunbury’s Art. in 
Biogr. Dict. He is mentioned by Isocrates, Philippus § 103, as evrop@ra- 
Tov Tév vov ep tiv Arecpov. This speech was published in 346 B.c, 
(Clinton), and therefore subsequent to his accession. It may be presumed 
that the imprisonment with which Androtion taunts him was due to his 
brother, and of course prior to his accession to the throne. He is referred 
to again without his name by Demosth, in the speech de Pace, § 25,— 
this was also delivered in 346 B.C. (Clinton /. H. 11 360)—as ‘the Carian’, 
who had been permitted to take possession of the islands of Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes. [A. Schaefer, Dem. u. 5. Zezt, 1 351, 440.] 

‘And Theodamas’ comparison of Archidamus to Euxenus-—snus his 
geometry, by proportion: for Euxenus also will be Archidamus Z/us geo- 
metry’ (a geometrical Archidamus). Nothing is known of the three per- 
sons here mentioned. Theodamas compares Archidamus to Euxenus 
without his geometry; and so—by the rule of proportion, i. e. in the 
same proportion—will Euxenus be to Archidamus with geometry: i. e. 
equal, both being alike rascals, The proportion is that of equality. With 
€v r@ dvddoyov supply Adya, ‘in the ratio, or relation, of proportion’. 

AR, IIL 4 
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In this we are referred to the ‘proportional metaphor’, the last and most 
approved of the four kinds described in Poet. KXxI 7—16. Comp. Rhet. 
III 10.7, where the proportional met. is illustrated at length. Victorius, 
who agrees in this explanation, supplies a parallel case from Diogenes 
Laertius, Polemo, IV 3.7, fAeyev ody Tov perv "Opnpor emckoy eivat Sopokdéa, Tov 
8€ Sooxdéa “Ounpov rpayixov. Theodamas has taken this common mode of 
comparison and applied it to the egual worthlessness of Archidamus and 
Euxenus, It was probably a standing joke at Athens. The case may 
have been something of this kind:—Two contemptible fellows, one of 
them priding himself upon a little knowledge of geometry, are comparing 
or disputing their respective merits: “you needn’t say any more about the 
matter,” says Theodamas, a bystander, who was listening much amused to 
the discussion, “you are both equal, Arcades ambo, a pair of fools, only 
Euxenus is a geometrical Archidamus, Archidamus an ungeometrical 
Euxenus.” 

‘And that in Plato’s Republic (v 469 D), that “the spoilers of the 
dead are like curs (xvvdiors, contemptuous, diminutive: an improvement 
on Plato, who merely says xvvdv), which bite the stones (thrown at them) 
without attacking, setting upon, the thrower”’. Aristotle, like Bacon, 
quoting from memory, and assuming a knowledge of the original in his 
readers, has left out the explanatory part of the il'ustration which is sup- 
plied by Plato. Victorius cites Pacuvius, ap. Nonium, in Armorum 
Iudicio, Mam canis, guando est percussa lapide, non tam illum appetit, 
Qui se tcit, guam illum eum lapidem, qui ipsa icta est, petit. 

ral 7} els rov djpov] This, which originally stood in mss Q, Y°, 2°, 
and the early editions, cal ds 6 Anpooderns eis rov Sjpor, was first corrected 
by Victorius from Ms A’. 

‘And that (simile, understand eixdy,) (directed) against democracy, 
that it is like a ship-owner (or ship’s captain) strong but slightly deaf’, 
This again is a mere allusion to or reminder of, ‘what every one must 
surely remember’, Plato’s celebrated illustration (Rep. VI 488 A) of the 
evils of democracy by the comparison of it to the undisciplined, untrained, 
turbulent, anarchical, crew of a ship; each of them, though utterly with- 
out qualification for the charge, ready to dispute with the captain the 
direction and control of the vessel, The passage is referred to by Cicero, 
de Off. 125. The words quoted by Ar., few as they are, are not correct: 
he makes the vav«dypos the representative of the djpos, the whole state ; 
in Plato the vav«Anpos—the ship-owner, who in this case is captain, and 
steers his own vessel—is the governor, or governors, of the unruly mob of 
“citizens, 

‘And that (sc, elkay, as before) applied to the poet’s measures, that they 
are like the bloom of youth without beauty (actual beauty of features); 
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for they, when their bloom has faded (worn ‘off, when they have J/os¢ it), 
and the other (the poet’s measures) when they are broken up, seem utterly 
unlike (their former selves)’, This also comes from Rep. X 601 B, €otke 
(ra Taév TonTav) Tois TAY apalwv mpoceros, Karav dé py, ola yiyverat lSeiv 
Otay avta To dvOos mpodiry. All poetry is imitation of natural objects, 
which are invested with certain ‘colours’ by the poetical art, in which 
the entire interest and beauty of poetry lie. These colours resemble the 
bloom on a youthful face, which is’ merely superficial, when there is 
nothing corresponding underneath, no beauty of feature or solid attrac- 
tion. The imitation of the objects themselves may be bad and incorrect, 
as the face itself may be plain; so that when the bloom, the poetical 
colours, the graces and ornaments, and especially the szzbers, are 
removed, there remains only a substratum, which may be worthless, of 
the direct imitation. Horace, Sat. I 4.60, has pronounced, as is well- 
known, a directly contrary opinion, at least in respect of the better kind of 
poetry. After applying to Lucilius’ verses much the same criticism as 
Plato does to poetry in general, he adds, (Von, ut sz solvas ‘postguam 
discordia tetra Belli ferratos postes portasgue refregit, Invenias etiam 
distecti membra poctae: from Ennius. Compare Isocr. Evag. § 11, fv 
yap Tis TOV mompatoy Trav eVdoKpovvT@v Ta ev dvopata Kal tas Ovavotas 
karaninn, To S¢ pérpov Stadvon, haryjcerat Todd Katadeéotepa ris Sogns ns 
viv €youev wept avroav. Also Rhet. HI 1.9. 

With the expression comp. Eth. N. x 4, 11740 ult. olov rots depalois 4 
dpa, pleasure is like the bloom on the évépyeca, the realized, active energy: 
illustrated by Zell’s note ad loc., from Valerius Paterculus [11 29.2], of 
Pompeius, forma excellens, non ea gua flos commendatur aetatts, sed 
ex dignitate constanti, Youthful bloom, distinct from, and independent 
of, personal beauty. 

‘And that of Pericles against the Samians, that they are like babies 
(matdious, ‘little children’) which cry whilst they take the morsel (or sop) 
offered them’. wWapos recurs, under the form yepuoya, in the third simile 
following, where it is explained. The comparison made here by Pericles 
of the Samians to babies, which take their food, but cry while they take 
it, refers to their conduct after the final reduction of the island by Pericles 
in 440 B.C., Thuc. I 115—1#7, after an eight months’ contest, e€emoAopky= 
@naav évat@ pynvi. The sop, i.e. the nourishment, benefits, favours, they 
had received—from the Athenian point of view—consisted, thinks Schra- 
der, in their freedom, and liberation from the yoke of the Persians and 
the oligarchs. They nevertheless, though they accepted them, most un- 
gratefully and unreasonably grumbled. Buhle refers to Diodor. XIT 27, 

‘ And (of Pericles again) against the Boeotians ; that they are like their 
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own holm-oaks: for as these are cut down (knocked about or down) by 
themselves’ (dashed one against another by the wind ; so Victorius; or ‘cut 
down’, split by wedges and mallets made of their own wood, like the 
“struck eagle” of Aeschylus, Waller, and Byron), ‘so are the Boeotians, 
by their civil (or domestic) contentions’, 

‘And Demosthenes compared the people’ (of the Athenian, or some 
other, democracy: understand eikacey, which is expressed in the next 
example) ‘to the sea-sick passengers in the vessels at sea’, Their sgweam- 
ishness, fastidiousness, nausea with the existing state of things, constant 
desire of change, is produced by the perpetual agitation, fluctuation of their 
political condition and circumstances, the tumultuous waves of the 
stormy sea of civil commotion : they are sick of the present, and long for 
change. The Demosthenes here mentioned is, by general consent, xot 
the Orator; more probably the Athenian general of the Peloponnesian 
war in Thucydides [s¢”e causa, says Spengel]. 

The very remarkable fact that the mame of the great Orator is 
in all probability only once mentioned by Aristotle—1I 24. 8, where 
Demades’ condemnation of his policy is quoted—though the pair were 
living together for many years in the same city—is parallel to a similar 
silence of Bacon as to Azs great contemporary Shakespeare; but still 
more remarkable in the former case, from the constant occasion offered 
to the writer on Rhetoric of illustrating his rules and topics from the 
practice of the first of speakers. It has been already noticed in the Intro- 
duction, pp. 45, 46, and notes, where the cases of supposed mention of or 
allusion to Demosthenes are collected and examined. And this omission 
will appear still more remarkable when it is contrasted with the nine 
closely printed columns of references and citations in Spengel’s Judex 
Auctorum ad Rhetores Graecos Ul 312, seq. 

‘And Democrates’ comparison of the “orators” to the nurses who 
themselves swallow the morsel (which they have previously chewed and 
softened for the baby), and smear (or slobber over) the babies with the 
spittle (that they have used in the process)’. This is the case of the 
lawyer and the oyster in the caricature; the legal practitioner swallows 
the savoury contents, and presents the rival claimants with a shell apiece; 
so the public speakers swallow the substantial profit themselves, and 
besmear the audience with their unctuous flattery. Comp. Ar. Eq. 715 
(KAéwv) emiorapa yap avrov (rév Spor, represented as a toothless old mari 
that must be fed like a baby) ofs Wopiterat’ (’AAXavromdAns) Kad? Gonep 
ai rirai ye aurifers Kakds’ pacdpevos yap TO pev drlyov évridys, adrds 8 
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éxelvov tpimAdotov katéomaxas. Democrates, the author of this saying, 
seems, from a passage of Plutarch (in Vict.), Pol. Praec, 803 D, to have 
been notorious for biting and offensive sayings, rd Avmodv dxaipws tovs 
dxovorras: two of them are quoted. Two persons of this name are men- 
tioned by the Orators. One, son of Sophilus, of the deme of Phlya, in a 
list of the ambassadors sent to Philip in 347 B.C., after the fall of 
Olynthus (in the spurious Wj¢ucpa, Demosth. de Cor. § 29, see Dissen), 
and again in another questionable wy¢iopa, Dem. de Cor. § 187, purport- 
ing to be Demosthenes’ decree for the appointment of ambassadors to 
Thebes and the other Greek states, to negotiate an alliance, and arrest 
the progress of Philip, June, B.C. 338, Clinton, Fastd Hellenici, sub anno. 
The other, of Aphidna, Isaeus, wept rod SiAoxtypovos KAjpou, § 22, and 
Aesch. de F. L. § 17. Nothing more seems to be known of either of them. 
The two are confounded in the article of Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Democrates No.1; and the saying here quoted is styled “a fragment of 
one of his orations.” 

‘And Antisthenes’ comparison of Cephisodotus the thin (slight, lean) 
to frankincense, because he gives pleasure by wasting away’. 06 Aemrds 
seems to have been a sobriquet of Cephisodotus; and may also indicate 
a second point of resemblance between him and frankincense, namely 
his slight, vaporous, unsubstantial nature. Buhle quotes in illustration 
the German proverb, die Fuden nehmen sich nirgend besser aus als am 
Galgen. "Ort droddipevos edppaives means that that was the only enjoy- 
ment that was to be got out of him: all the rest of him, his properties, 
qualities, character, was anything but enjoyable, bad and vicious. On 
Xerrés contrasted with wayvs, and men distinguished by this personal 
peculiarity, Athenaeus has three chapters, XII 75—77, p. 551, seq. 

Antisthenes is most likely the Cynic philosopher, who outlived the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 B.C., Clinton, Fast? Hellenici, sub anno 365, and 
was therefore contemporary with Cephisodotus. He, like his successor, 
Diogenes, had a habit of bitter sarcasm, of which the saying here quoted 
is a fair specimen. It is truly a bitter jest. See the account of him in 
Cotton’s art. in Smith’s Bzogr. Dict. Vol. 1, p. 208 a. A long list of his 
sayings is given by Diog. Laert. in his life, vI 1, some of which are caustic 
enough. Mr. Grote, in his account of Antisthenes, P/aZo, II, p. 504, seq., 
has not specified this cynical feature in his character. [Blass, ave Attische 
Beredsamkeit, 1 304—316.] 

Cephisodotus, é« Kepapéwv. Distinguished by Sauppe (md. Nom. ad 
Or. Att. U1, p. 77) from the general of that name, mentioned by Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. §§ 153, 156, 163, 167, as sent (about. 359 B.C.) to cooperate 
with Charidemus in the Hellespont and Chersonese, and elsewhere ; by 
Aesch. c. Ctes. § 51, seq.; by Suidas and Harpocration. Cephis. éx 
Kepapéwy, the orator, is referred to in Dem. c. Lept. § 146, together with 
Leodamas, Aristophon, and Deinias, as one of the best speakers of the 
time ; and again, § 150, obrds éorw ovdevds Hrroy Tay heyorTwy Sewvos elmretv. 
The Cephisodotus who was sent (with Callias, see note on III 2. 10) to the 
congress at Sparta in B.C. 371, Xen. Hellen. VI 3. 2, VII 1. 12, seems more 
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likely to have been the orator than the general; and so Schneider pro- 
nounces, ad Xen. 1.c, Three more dons mots of the same are quoted, 
infra 111 10.7. In Mr Elder’s art. Cephisodotus No. 2, Biog. Dict., the 
two are identified. [Arnold Schaefer distinguishes them, Dem, wu. s. Zeit 
Ill 2. 155—6.] 

‘For all these may be expressed either as similes or as metaphors: and 
therefore, plainly, all those that are popular when expressed as meta- 
phors, will be also (if required) similes, and similes metaphors without 
the descriptive details (the detailed explanation). ‘‘A simile is a metaphor 
writ large, with the details filled in; this is Adyos.” Introd. p. 290. 

§4. ‘The proportional metapher should always be reciprocally trans- 
ferable, and to either of the two congeners; for instance, if the goblet is 
Dionysius’ shield, then alsa the shield may be appropriately called Ares’ 
goblet. Such then are the elements of which the speech (or discourse in 
general, or prose) is composed’. ‘This section, and its concluding obser- 
vation, are fully explained in detail in the Introd, pp. 290—292, to which 
the reader is referred, 

Anaxandrides (Meineke, frag. Comic. Gr. 111. 201, Anax. Fr. Inc, 
XXXI.) as well as Antiphanes (Kawevs, Meineke, Fragm, 111. 58) quote 
this metaphor of Timotheus in ridicule, From Athenaeus, XI. 502 B, we 
learn that the goblets which Anaxandrides calls guddas “Apeos are ras 
xapvotds, ‘walnut-shaped’, This tends to confirm Twining’s remark, on 
Poet. XXI. (2, note 185, that there was a resemblance in shape between 
this kind of cup and a shield, which helped to suggest and justify the 
metaphor. He refers, as also Buhle ad loc. Poet.—see also Grafenhan, ad 
Poet. p. 157—to Hom, II. XxIl 270, on the shape of the qudAn, méunto 
& aupideroy diadnv dripwrov €Onxe and the notes. : 

I have followed Bekker, ed, 3, and Spengel, in his recent ed. [1867], 
who agree in excluding from the text the superfluous xal émi, before rav 
Guoyeror,—apparently a mere repetition of the preceding cai émi before 
Odrepa. 


CHAP Wy. 


Here commences the second division of A¢és, the treatment of style 
as it appears in the combination of words in sentences, and the connexion 
of the latter in harmonious periods. The apy, the beginning, basis or 
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foundation, of style in this sense, is purity of language, rd ‘EdAqviten, 
pure and correct Greek, in idiom and choice of words, opposed to bar- 
barism, solecism, and all impropriety in general. The subject of Purity 
has been already treated in the Introduction, under the head of ‘ General 
observations on Style,’ p. 279, note 3. 

The divisions of the chapter, the five heads to which Purity may be 
reduced—to which are added in the last section two supplementary topics 
which belong rather to Zerspicuity, punctuation and pera€vdoyia, or paren- 
thesis—are explained and illustrated by references to the works of other 
rhetoricians, in the analysis, Introd. pp. 292—5. 

The classification is, as we shall see, extremely imperfect and defi- 
cient ; and, moreover, the distinction of purity and ferspPicuity is not 
carefully observed. Most probably Aristotle did not recognise it at all. 
Nearly all the precepts given in this chapter are referrible to perspicuity 
rather than purity. 

§ I. dpx ths Ae€ews] Cic. Brut. LXXIV. 258, Solus quidem, et guasi 
Jundamentum oratoris...docutionem emendatam et Latinam. 

TO €Anvitew] ‘EAAnvicpos, Ppadots adiamra@ros (Diogenes Laertius, Zeno, 
VII. 59). rd EAAnvitew rperrév' } 7d Thy “EAAnuixhy cuvjbeav Scacdlew Trav 
Ovopatav emt mavt@y’ of modo’ 7 Td axpiBodv Thy EAnvixny Povny, rat rv 
OpOdrnra Thy ev TH mpopopa’ of ypaypariKot’ fh Thy KYpLOTNTA TOY dvoudtey TH 
kata pvow mpoonkovcay Tois mpdypacw"* of Pirdocopar (Schol. ad Plat. p. 70 
ap. Gaisford). This takes quite a different view of the meaning of the word 
to that of Aristotle; in the one case the ‘ purity of the Greek’ is shewn in 
the choice of words, in the other in the connexion of sentences by obser- 
vance of the zdéom of the language. But in fact both of these belong to 
‘pure Greek’: and purity is a zegative quality of style, consisting in the 
avoidance of error (ppdots adiantwros, emendata locutio,) in the shape of 
(1) solecism (Aristotle’s view, idiomatic, grammatical, blunders), (2) dar- 
barism , the latter, the use especially of foreign words (whence the name), 
or any similar impropriety. <Atgue, ut Latine loguamur, non solum 
videndum est ut et verba efferamus ea quae nemo iure reprehendat, et ea 
sic et casibus et temporibus et genere et numero conservemus, &c. Cic. de 
Orat. 111 11.40. In the next section he includes pronunciation. The 
examples of codockiopds, the opposite to éAAnuopos, given in de Soph. El. 
32, 182 a 13 and.34, are both of them grammatical errors : one who is 
guilty of either, ovk dv Soxoin éhAnvifew. In the same, c. 3, 165 4 20, 
conorkiCew is defined, rm XéEee BapBapifew. [Dem. Or. 45 (xara Srehavov a’) 
§ 30, duets 8 tows alrov UmerAnpare, tt gTodoixifer TH Porgy, BapBapoy kal 
evxarappovnroy eivat. | 

‘(Pure, correct) Greek is the foundation of style: this falls under five 
heads or divisions’. 

§ 2. ‘The first of these is (the proper use of) connective particles, that 
is, when they are made to correspond, in such a natural position (relation) 
of priority or posteriority to one another in. the sentence, as some of them 
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require; as pév and éya pev require 6 and o d¢ (as correlatives)’. That is 
to say, the connective pév (6 ‘pev’ cvvd_eopos) requires an answering éé in 
the apodosis, the one particle necessarily implying the other 5 and the 
same with éyd pév, and 6 d¢ ; ev with ey necessarily implies a second, or 
other person, some one else, (see note on I 6,22, and Donaldson, New 
Cratylus, § 154, there cited,) correlative and subsequent or posterior: and 
therefore in the construction of the sentence pév is placed before (mpo- 
‘repov), d€ after (8arepor). 

On ovvdecpos as a ‘part of speech’, see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 
C. 2, p. 371 seq. ; and on its various senses in general, ib. Appendix D, 
p. 392; and again p. 437, in the analysis c. 25 (26) of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
The rule here given for the treatment of connectives is derived originally 
from Isocrates’ réyvn. Ibid. pp. 437, 8. The Rhet. ad Alex. also has 
it, c. 25 (26), 1, pera S€ ovvdéocpous ods Gv mpoeimns amodidov rots dko- 
AovOodvras ; which is then exemplified by peév and 8¢, and kal, kai. 

amrodidovar] to render, or ‘assign, to its proper place’, see note onI I. 7. 
dvr-arodiSovae (in the following clause) is to do this so that there is a’ 
‘reciprocal correspondence’ between the two, dvyr-dAAnAos. ‘ But this 
reciprocal correspondence between them should be introduced (by the 
speaker, dei rov Aéyovra) before the audience has had time to forget 
(ws peurnta, Sc. 6 dxpoarys, while he still retains in his recollection) the 
first of the two connectives, with its accompanying clause ; and the two 
should neither be too widely separated, nor should (another) conjunction 
be introduced before that which is absolutely required; for (such a 
construction) is seldom appropriate. “But I, as soon as he told me— 
for Cleon came entreating and requiring (claiming, demanding)—set 
out with them in my company.” For in examples like this, several clauses 
with conjunctions are prematurely inserted before that which is to 
correspond as the correlative’. 

The example of this faulty construction here given is one of the very 
few which Aristotle has manufactured, contrary to his usual rule of 
citing examples from the sayings or writings of others supplied by 
memory. This has been noticed as one of the characteristic differences 
which distinguish Aristotle's Rhetoric from the Rhet. ad Alex.—see 
Introd. p. 414’—the author of the latter, almost invariably, illustrating his 
precepts by examples of his own. The example itself, as appears from the 
woddoi ovvdecpor of the ensuing clause, is to be regarded, not as an actual 
exemplification of the fault, but only as a suggestion of what might 
be. In itself it is clear enough: but if these parenthetical clauses be 
multiplied—as in fact is very often done in Aristotle’s own writings—- 
between protasis and apodosis, the hearer, or reader, is very apt to 


1 Where “the single exception, of 111 16” requires modification; but the ex- 
ceptions are extremely rare, 
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‘But if the clauses that intervene (before) dropevopny (between the 
mprraow and it) be numerous, it becomes obscure’, pera€d is not 
unfrequently used with only one of the two extremes, between which 
the intermediate lies, expressed : examples are, Arist. Ach. 432, Tyrépov 
paxdpara, «ira 8 dvobev rev Oveateluv pacav, perati rav"lvovs. Aesch. 
Choeph. 55, 14 8 dv perasypig oxérov, for oxorov cai pdovs. Others 
in Shilleto’s note on Dem, de F, L. § 181, who compares with the last 
instance, our own twilight, i.e. ‘betwixt (darkness and) light’, Add 
Soph. Oecd. Col, 583, ra dv péow. Ib. 291 (with Schneidewin’s note). Eur. 
Hec, 437. [Isocr. Paneg. § 70, dv r@ peraki rhs xopas, Dem. de Corona 
§ 32, roy perati ypovov trav bprwv.| 

A violation of this rule is pointed out by Arnold, on Thuc. 1 32.1. 
Comp. Quint. VIII 2.14,15. The parenthesis, ré pera, is there called 
intericctio. Interiectione, qua et oratores et historici frequenter uluntur, 
ut medio sermone aliguem inserant sensum, impediri solet intellectus, 
nisi quod interponitur breve est; Virg. Georg. 1 79—83 being adduced 
as an example, This is properly referred by Quint. to perspicuitas. 

§ 3. ‘So one point (or head, of merit in style) appears, resides, 
in the due construction of connectives (conjunctions); a second is to 
call things by their own proper (special) names, and not by terms that 
are general (comprehensive ; i.e names of classes, abstract terms)’. 

ra mepéxovra is explained by Victorius and Schrader, ‘periphrases, 
circumlocutions’, such as the general definition for the particular object 
under it, the Adyos for the Svcya; or a description in several words substi- 
tuted for the single iow bvopa, as [hericas herbas for spartum, duratos 
muria pisces for salsamenta, Quint. Vill 2.2, 3 and others, quoted by 
Schrader from Cic. de Div. 1 64, This is mepippacw, a roundabout, 
not direct, expression of your meaning, circumlocutio, circuitus eloguendi, 
Quint. vill 6. 59—61. 

I have followed this explanation myself in the paraphrase, Introd. 
p- 293; but I now see that the word cannot bear this meaning, and 
adopt the explanation of Schweighduser on Athen. VII 309 A (q. v.), who 
understands by it the yévos, the genus or class name, which, being an 
abstract, gencral term, is of course less Perspicuous than the direct 
expression of one of the particulars, (i51a, of which the class is composed,) 
by the name of the concrete individual; as animal or man than John 
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and Thomas. The genus may be said meptéyecv ‘to comprehend, embrace, 
include’, the species, and individuals of which it is made up; and con- 
versely mepiexerOac of the included object, rd vmoxe/pevov, Anal, Pr. I 27, 
43 6 23, 29. Comp. Met. A 2, 1013 4 34, ra meptéxovra driotv Tov Kad” 
éxaota, Ib. © 2, 1046 4 24, pid yap apyn meprexerar, TS Adyw. Moreover 
évéuact, Which must be carried on to mepiéxovow, can hardly stand for 
‘descriptions’ consisting of many words. 

§ 4. ‘Thirdly, to avoid ambiguous terms ; but that, (viz. to avoid them,) 
only if the purpose be notthe contrary’: the contrary, viz. to perspicuity, 
that is obscurity. If your object is to be obscure, you should then not 
avoid, but make use of, these equivocal terms, to hide your meaning 
and mystify your audience, 

dudiBoros] 115.10. dudiBoréa is one of the fallacies of language, mapa 
rhv Aé£w, ‘ambiguity’ in words connected in a sentence, ‘in the proposi- 
tion’; distinguished from duevupia, ambiguity in single words, de Soph. 
El. c. 4. It is exemplified, 1. c. 166 @6seq. See above, in preliminary 
observations to 11 24. These two last precepts are most probably taken, 
like the preceding on cvvdeopos, from Isocrates’ réyyn; and appear also 
in Rhet. ad Alex. 25 (26) 1, mpdrov peév odv dvopate Tots olkelots dvopacw 
Ore dv Aéyys, Stahev’ywr 7d auPiBorov. See in the analysis of this treatise, 
ch. 25, Introd. p. 437. The qualification, dv uy) ravavria mpoaiphrar, seems 
to be Aristotle’s own. On the various kinds of du@iBorla, ambiguitas, 
in Rhetoric swat tnnumerabiles (Quint. VII 9). They may be referred 
to two general heads; in singudis verbis (opevupia), and contunctis 
(Aristotle’s dudiBonia). 

‘As is done (ambiguous terms employed, by speakers and writers) 
whenever, having in fact nothing to say, they make a pretence (affect) of 
saying something ; for such (those who pretend to a meaning when there 
is none) express this no-meaning in verse (comp. III I. 9, of moural Aéyovres 
evnOn «.t.A.), Empedocles, for instance: for this (roundabout, circuitous, 
phraseology) circumlocution cheats (deludes) by the multitude (accu- 
mulation) of words, and the listeners are affected (i.e. imposed upon) 
in the same way as the vulgar in the presence of diviners ; that is, when 
(the latter) pronounce their ambiguous utterance, they express their 
approval by a nod of assent, “Croesus, if he pass the Halys, shall destroy 
a mighty realm”’. 

The oracle leaves it doubtful whether the power or dominion to be 
destroyed is his own, or some other. Herod. 1 53, 91. Oracles are pro- 
verbially ambiguous and enigmatical. [acbeth, v 8. 19, Be these Juggling 
Jiends no more believed That palter with us in a double sense; That keep 
the word of promise to our ear; And break it to our hope. Cicero, de 
Divin. II 56. 116 (to Pyrrhus), 470 te Aaecida Romanos vincere posse. | 

Perhaps the two following verses of Empedocles’ collected fragments, 
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Karsten, p. 100, lines 106—7, may in some degree iMustrate Aristotle's allu- 
sion to this writer, and his sound without sense; 

Neikds 1° ovAcpevoy diya trav, drddavtov amavtn, 

kat Biddrns pera roiow ton phkds te mAdTos Te. 
Karsten’s remarks on Empedocles’ style, de Emp. vita et studiis p. 60, 
(prefixed to the Fragm. and Comment.) well illustrate this passage, to 
which he refers. He notices the obscurity of his diction, which appears 
especially in the symbolical terms, such as Nioris, by which he some- 
times designates the elements—see for instance the four lines, Fragm. 
211—214—and in the ambiguities ascribed to him here by Aristotle, 
“ Nonnunquam vero ad oraculorum gravitatem adsurgit, quales sunt ver- 
sus illi, ori ’Ardyxns xppya «7A. Fragm. init. ddda 7d pev mdvrev vope- 
pov x7.A. V. 404. Quamobrem minime miramur quod affirmat Theodo- 
retus, seriores fatidicos ex Empedoclis potissimum versibus oracula sua 
compilasse.” 

Aristotle says of him, Poet. 1 11, oddev dé xowov éorw ‘Opnp@ kat Epure- 
Soxet ANY TO peTpov’ Sid Tov pev mounTHy Sikarov Kadeiv, Tov dé puctoddyov 
padXov 7 moutnv. It is curious to contrast this contemptuous judgment 
of his poetry and the general character and value of his writings, as it 
may be gathered from the two passages of the Rhet. and Poet., with the 
glowing eulogium of Lucretius, de rerum nat. I 716—733. After describ- 
ing the wonders and good things of Sicily, his birthplace, he concludes, 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro praeclarius in se, mec sanctum magts e¢ 
mirum carumgue videlur. Carmina guin etiam adivini pectoris etus voci- 
Jerantur et exponunt praeclara reperta, ut vix humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. And still more remarkable is Aristotle’s contradiction of him- 
self, if Diogenes Laertius’ quotation, VIII 57, is to be depended upon, ev 
d€ rO wept moinrav pyow ore Kal ‘Opnprxds 6 “EpmedokAfs kat Sewos wept rhv 
pacw, x.r.’.—comp. the passage of the Poetics:—the possible explana- 
tion, that what.he said in the one refers to the style, and in the other to 
the contents, of Empedocles’ poem, is excluded by the contemptuous 
remark upon his style in the Rhetoric. On the passage of Lucretius, see 
Munro’s note, I 733. 

Of the vagabond impostors who hawked about spurious oracles and 
predictions under the names of pavress and xpnopoddyo, prophets or 
diviners and soothsayers, Aristophanes has given us specimens, Hiero- 
cles in the ‘Peace,’ 1252, foll., and the nameless ypnopoddyos in the 
‘Birds,’ 959, foll. 

‘And by reason of the less liability to mistake in general (by follow- 
ing this course) diviners are accustomed to deliver their predictions in 
(through the channel, or meadzum of) general terms of the fact (which is 
prophesied), /raus latet in generalibus; for a man is much more likely to 
make a hit in playing “odd and even” by saying “ even” or “odd”, than 


ur 
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any particular number that he has in his hand; or “that (the event pre- 
dicted) w7// be” than “when” (it will be); and this is why the soothsayers 
never add (to their prediction) the precise time (lit. the definition of the 
‘when’), All these then (circumlocutions, ambiguities, and the like) are 
alike (in being fau/ts) and therefore, unless for. some such (reason as was 
before suggested), to be avoided’. 

Of dpriacpds “odd and even”, (a child’s game, played with dorpdyaXor, 
or knuckle-bones, Plato, Lysis 206 E , jpriatov dorpayddows mapymddXors,) an 
account is given in Becker’s Charicles, on ‘the games’, p. 354; and of the 
corresponding Latin game far impar in Gallus, p. 504. Ludere par im- 
par, Hor. Sat. 11 3. 248 (Heindorf’s note), Ovid, Nux Eleg. line 79, est etiam, 
par sit numerus, qui dicat, an impar. The game might be played with 
any kind of counters, beans, acorns, coins—in Carion’s house, after he had 
grown rich, Arist. Plut. 816, “the servants played at odd and even with 
golden staters.” It is usually described as played by two persons, one of 
whom held in his closed hand a number of counters, and the other had 
to guess whether it was odd or even. This was no doubt one way of 
playing it, but there was also another not quite so simple, as appears 
from this passage of the Rhetoric, and also from the Schol. on Plut. 1057, 
in which the guess was made at the mumber, méoa. In the Plutus, 1. c., 
the game is played with ‘walnuts’, edpva, and the Scholiast’s comment is, 
“one grasps a handful of walnuts, and with his hand stretched out asks, 
how many? and if the other guesses right, he receives all the contents of 
his hand; if wrong, he pays the number found in the other’s hand when 
opened.” 

ol xpnopoddyot od mpocopitovra rd more] On this intentional indefi- 
niteness and obscurity of would-be prophets, Victoritis refers to Aeschi- 
nes c. Ctes. § 99, who contrasts Demosthenes with other dddfoves, who 
drav rt evdovta, ddpiora Kai doa meipovtat eye, hoBovpevor Tov ehey- 
xev: and, to the same effect, of a supposed citation from the Sibylline 
verses, Cic. de Divin. 11 54.110, Cadlide enim qui illa composutt perfecit 
ut, guodcumgue accidisset, praedictum videretur, hominum et lemporum 
definitione sublata. 

§ 5. ‘Fourthly, to observe Protagoras’ division of the classes (classi- 
fication) of nouns, into maZz, Semale, and inanimate (prop. implements) : 
for these also must be correctly assigned, each to its proper place’, This 
is illustrated by an example of two participles in the feminine following %. 
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On the import of this, the earliest attempt at Greek grammar, and 
other similar essays of Protagoras in the same line, see Camb. Fourn. of 
Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. Vil. Vol. 11. p. 48 seq. in the article on Protagoras. 
I have there, and subsequently in a note, Introd. p. 293, endeavoured by 
comparison of various passages on the subject to determine its meaning, 
and I need not here repeat what is there said. At all events it is ot 
the now recognised grammatical classification of ‘genders of nouns’, 
masculine, feminine and neuter. yévy is not here ‘genders’, though the 
later grammar adopted this name to express it; but simply ‘classes’, 
This is a genuine precept of “EAAnuopos, ‘purity of language’, as is also 
the next. 

§ 6. ‘Fifthly, in the correct expression (by change of termination) of 
many, few, and oné’, followed by an example of a f/ura/ participle and 
verb. This is of course the due expression of the zwmber of nouns, and 
the observation of the concord, or agreement of adj. with subst. or pronoun, 
or verb with nom. case, 7 2umber. Victorius thinks that dA/ya stands for 
what was afterwards distinguished as the dwa/ number. Comp. Cic. de 
Orat. III II. 40. 

‘ And, as a general rule, every written composition must be easy to read, 
or--which is much the same thing—to speak, or deliver’. Comp. Quint. 
VIII 2.17. Demetr. wep) épynveias, § 193 (Spengel, Ahet. Gr. 11 304), 
ypadixy d€ Aéés (written composition) 7 evarayvwaros. aitn S €orw n cvrynp- 
rnuern Kai olov nobadiopern Tois ovvdeopors, i.e. written composition must 
be carefully and well constructed, with due regard to the conjunctions, 
and the connexion of sentences, or syntax in general. This is opposed 
to declamatory speaking, vmoxputixy AEs, 7) SeadeAvpern, in which the want 
of exact connexion—particularly asyndeton, the omission of xai—often 
aids the effect : comp. § 194. 

‘This is wanting (in compositions in which) conjunctions and other 
connecting particles are numerous, and such as are not easy to punctuate, 
like those of Heraclitus’, This does not contradict what was said before 
about the necessity of conjunctions, &c., to ensure perspicuity, it only 
condemns the excessive use of them; a long string of connected clauses 
is apt to lead to obscurity: the due mean is to be observed, here as else- 
where. With what follows compare Demetrius, u. s. § 192,70 5€ aovyderov 
kal SiadeAvpevoy Sdrov dcapes wav’ Adndos yap 7% éxdorov Kodov apxy bua Tv 
Avow, Somep Ta ‘Hpaxdeirov' kal yap raira oKorewa movi TO mhetorov 7 
Adous, and Theon, Progymn. epi Sunynparos § 187 (Spengel, Rhe?. Gr. Il 82), 
mapa tautny d€ tHv dpudiBodiav (ambiguity arising from punctuation) ra 
‘HpakXelrov Tov procopov BiBrra oKOTEWa yeyove Karakopes avri xpnoape- 
vou, ATot emitndes 7) Kal dv dyvoray (the fault had been previously illustrated) 
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Quintilian, vit 9. 7, classes this as one of the varieties of amphibolia 
(ambiguity), viz. per collectionem, ubi dubium est guid quo referri oporteat, 
exemplifying it from Virgil, Aen. 1 477 lora tenens tamen. § 8, unde con- 
troversta illa, Testamento guidam iussit poni statuam auream hastam 
tenentem, Quaeritur, statua hastam tenens aurea esse debeat, an 
hasta esse aurea in statua alterius materiae?—oxorewa, in the above 
passages of Demetrius and Theon, is of course an allusion to Heracli- 
tus’ well-known sobriquet, 6 oxoretvds; his ‘obscurity’ was proverbial. 
This want of punctuation is not by any means the only, or indeed 
the principal, source of the obscurity of the mystic enigmatical sayings 
of the ‘dark’ philosopher. The remains of these have been collected by 
Schleiermacher, Bernays [and Bywater] in their respective tracts, and 
several of the most remarkable quoted. by Thompson in his note on 
Butler’s Lect. on Anc. Phil. 1 313, note 10; see also Diog. Laert. IX I, 
vita Heraclits, 

diaori€a] dia oriter, (‘to prick’), is ‘to distinguish or duly distribute 
by Jointing or punctuation’. Two examples similar to this are given in 
de Soph. El. c. 4, 166 @ 36, in illustration of the fallacy of dvaipecis. 

‘For to punctuate Heraclitus’ writing is a hard matter (a difficult 706, 
a business), owing to the uncertainty as to which of the two (words), the 
preceding or following, (any particular word) is attached ; as for instance, 
at the commencement of his (avrov, masc.) composition, where he says, 
“ Of this reason constant (being) ever (reading rot’ éovros det) men come 
into being devoid of understanding”; for this leaves it uncertain to which 
of the two (édvros or d€vveroi yiyvovra) the word ever should be attached by 
the punctuation’, Bekker, who in his first edition reads rod dé€ovros, has in 
the third altered it to rods €ovros. Spengel retains the former—which 
is the reading of ms A‘ (or A). rovd éévros, which had been already 
proposed by Victorius from a passage of Sext. Empir., is undoubtedly 
right. The words are quoted also by Clemens Alex. Strom. V 14, p. 716, 
by Eusebius, Pracp. Evang. X11, and by Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 
VII 132, who extracts several lines, reading rotde édvros, and omitting 
def, which are cited and commented on by Schleiermacher in his 
tract on the fragments of Heraclitus, No. 47, p. 482. Clemens and 
Eusebius have rod déovros (Schleierm.), The Adyos, according to Sextus— 
and this is confirmed by Heraclitus’ context, which he quotes—is the 
universal reason, 6 Oeios Adyos, of which men are unconscious, depending 
rather upon sense, though it is the true kpirnpiov. rotrov 81 Toy Kowdv Adyou 
kal Ociov, kal 05 Kata peroyny yivopeba Aoytkol, Kpitnprov dAnbelas now 6 
‘Hpdxderos. This interpretation of course requires Zovros. An additional 
argument in its favour is suggested by Schleiermacher, that if dedvros had 
been the reading in Aristotle’s copy of Heraclitus, he would have found 
no difficulty in the reference of dei. The title of his ovyypaypa—which is 
omitted by Diogenes in his life, 1x 1, though the ovyypayna itself is twice 
mentioned, §$ 6, 7, and some of its contents quoted in the 7th and follow- 
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ing sections—seems to have been ep! dicews; the ordinary title of works 
upon similar subjects by the earlier cosmical speculators, as Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, &c. 

épyov] of something hard, difficult of execution, laborious—in the 
same sense as épy@dns, oferosus, which is derived from it—occurs occa- 
sionally in various Greek writers, though it is exemplified by only one 
instance in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. It is used sometimes with, 
sometimes without, yaderov, Arist. Ran. 1100, yademrdv ody Epyov Siaupeiv. 
A number of instances of épyov in this sense and épydns are to be found 
in the fragments of the Comic poets, Menander, Diphilus, Posidippus, 
Apollodorus ; for instance, épyov—dvoray jucpa petacrica pia’ épyov éort 
paxpav ovynecav—diboau' Epyov ek Aoyou mictw aBeiv, x.7.A. See the Ind. 
to Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr.s.v. Xen. Mem. IV 7. 9, épyov eivar edpew 
larpov k.r.A, Plat. Symp. 187 E, péya épyov...kadkds ypiaba, Ib. Tim. 28 c, 
Tov TonTHY...evpeiv Te Epyov kal evpovra, k.r.A. Demosth. de Rhod. Lib.§ 34, 
ar ad’ droiwy Aoyey—roir epyov evpeiv. It occurs more frequently in 
Aristotle, and is, I think, almost confined to the later of the classical 
Greek writers. Arist. Pol. 11 7, 1266 4 13, épyov yap py vewreporouots elvat 
Tovs Tolovrovs. III 15, 1286 a 35, exet 8 Epyov aya mavtas dpyoOnvar Kat 
apapretv. Eth. Nic. V 13, 1137 @ 13, rovro d€ mdéov épyov (a harder task) 
Ta vyewa eideva. Ib. c. 3, 1130 @ 8. Topic. Ec. 4, 133 4 16, c. 5, 
134 @ 19, © 3, 159 @ 5, Cc. II, 161 b 32, mA€ovos Epyou Seopevwv. Hist. 
Anim. II 6, date épyov eiva ideiv. Ib. VI 20. 7, 30. 2, IX 40. 29, épyov & earl 
Aabeiv. éepywdns occurs, Eth. N. I 13, 1102 @ 25, IX 2, sub finem, c. 7, 1168 
@ 24, c. 10,1171 a5, and Top. Z I, 13 49, épywdéorepov. In Latin we 
have megotium similarly employed, and xu/lo negotio,; and Virgil has 
opus; Hoc opus, hic labor est, Aen. VI 129. 

émorép@ Svaoriéa. Bekker in margin of 4to. edition “an det aria?” 
He (and Spengel) has now returned to the vu/gaia lectio diacriga, sub- 
audi Set. Gaisford conjectured de? dvaorifa. 

§ 7. ‘And further a solecism is made if, in combining (two words) in 
one phrase (and grammatically connected with a third; as two substs. 
with one verb, or two verbs with a subst.), you fail to assign one which is 
equally appropriate to them both (é7¢. and again, a solecism is made, by 
not assigning, that is, if you don’t unite in construction with them, i.e. 
with the two verbs or nouns, which are not expressed, one which is 
appropriate to them both: in other words, if you do assign to them a 
third word which is appropriate only to one of them). For instance, Zo 
see is not common to sound and oo (won’t combine with, is not ap- 
propriate to, both) but /o percezve is’ 

coAoki¢ew] See note on oan ae u 16.2 [and Dem. Or. 45 § 30, quoted 


on p. 55]. 
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émtevyriva, which occurs again c,6§5, and c. 9 § 7, seems to be 
technical in this grammatical application, of ‘uniting’ as it were ‘under 
a vinculum or bracket’; the yoke in the Greek fulfilling a similar function 
in uniting two animals, as a bracket, in arithmetic or algebra, unites two 
or more symbols that are placed under it. So that émevyviva is to 
place the (vyév upon the two words, and so bring them together in one 
construction. This solecism, as Ar. rightly calls it, usually passes under 
the respectable name of a figure, grammatical or rhetorical. It is the 
figure (edypa or gvAAnWs, the office of which has been already explained. 
It is illustrated at length in the note on I 4.6. 

Wopov and ypdyua are ‘governed’ by isd following. Why Aristotle 
should have chosen to write 7 the alternative, instead of kai the copula, 
which he clearly means, no one I suppose can guess. I have taken for 
granted, as Victorius has also done, that he does mean and, and not or, 
and have so translated it. A bad instance of ¢edypa is given in note 1, 
Introd. p. 295, from the immaculate Isocrates, Paneg. § 80 (kal cwrjpes 
adda py Avpedves amroxadeia Gat). 

“It tends to obscurity too (is an offence against, violation of, Zerspicuzty) 
if you intend to introduce a number (of. words or details) in the middle 
of a sentence, not to complete the sense first (mpo, before you proceed, 
Zt. not to put first, that which will remove what would else be the obscu- 
rity). For instance, “I intended, after having talked to him about this 
and that and so and so”—here the details are to be introduced; but 
these are so long, that before the speaker has come to the end of his 
sentence the hearers have forgotten the beginning—“to start:” instead 
of, “I was about to start after my conversation with him, and then (when) 
this and that and so and so happened.” This is perafvdoyla, interiectio 
(Quint.), or Parenthesis. See Introd. p. 295. 


CHAP, VI. 

Of dyxos (swelling), pomp, grandeur, dignity (Auct. ad Heren. Iv 13.18, 
dignitas), of style; most appropriate to Epzc poetry: Poet. xxIVv. 9, 
TO yap Hpwikov oractwdraroy Kal dykwdeorarov Trav pérpov eoriv, Ib. § 6, 
6 Tov moujparos dyKos. See Grafenhan’s note ad loc. So Dion. Hal. de 
Dinarch. lud. c. 7 (Vol. v. 643, Reiske), tis 8 xarackevis TO 1) TparyiKov 
pnd dyx@des €xn. This is near akin to cepvdrns, on which Hermogenes 
has a chapter, wept idedv, tou. a’. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 11. 287), and mept 
oepvod oyou, mepl edpecews, tou. 8. c. 11 (Ib, p. 255), and again Tepr 
pryeBous, in the preceding chap. 10, p. 286. So Demetrius writes Tept 
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peyadomperois, in his meph éppnvelas, § 38, seq. (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111. 
270 seq.): and Dion, Hal., de Dinarch, Iud. 3. 7, attributes peyadompéreca 
to Demosthenes’ style. And in these writers dyxos, péyeOos, and déloua 
(dignity) are often associated as characteristics of style. In Top. 61, 
155 5 22, ij els dykov Tov Aoyov (one of the four motives for multiplying 
mpordoes), it means nothing more than a device for swelling out, increasing 
the bulk of, the discourse or argument. 

In the language of Rhetoric we see that dyxos implies excellence and is 
a virtue of style. In the vulgar usage of common life, when it and its 
derivatives are applied metaphorically, as they often are, it may bear 
either a favourable or an unfavourable interpretation, In the latter case 
the ‘pomp’ of style becomes ‘pomposity’, and the ‘swelling phrases’ 
turgid and inflated ampud/ae. And in a moral sense the same notion of 
Jastus is attached to it, and it comes to denote vanity, ostentation, arro- 
gance, as Plat. Meno go A, where it is personal, and opposed to xdoptos. 
In Soph. Oed. Col. 1162, Bpaydv piOov ovx dyxov wAéwy is a short con- 
versation without ‘bulk’, not unnaturally and unreasonably swelled out 
or lengthened. dyxwOels yAvdg7 in the same author (Fragm. Inc. ap. 
Stobaeum, No. 679, Dind.) has the same sense in a moral application. 
And so éyxov aipew, Soph. Aj. 129. ro oyknpov, Ar. Eth. N. Iv. 13, sab 
Jinem, is again ‘inflated’, of mere bulk without solidity, show without sub- 
stance; i.e. morally, ‘ostentation’, a pretentious air and exterior, assump- 
tion. See Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Gr. s. vv. dyxnpov, dyxos, oyxodv, oyxades. 

§ 1. ‘To dignity, amplification of style, the following things contri- 
bute; first, the substitution of definition (or detailed description) for the 
(direct, proper) name (of the object); to say for example not céycle, but 
“a plane figure which is in afl points equidistant from the centre’”. One 
would have supposed that this was an exemplification rather of the un- 
favourable sense of dyxos: it also seems to be opposed to what was said 
C. 5. 3, Tots Liou dvopacr héyew Kal pH Tois meptéxovow: and in fact dignity 
ought not to interfere with perspicuity. The two precepts, however, do 
not in reality contradict one another. The use of abstract, general 
terms, instead of the plain and direct individual names, is a source of 
obscurity: there is no obscurity, but rather the contrary, in setting forth 
the definition of it at length. ‘For (the purpose of) brevity the contrary 
(is the rule), the proper name, and #of¢ the definition’. Both of these 
precepts appear in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22(23) §§ 3 and 5. They are 
probably taken, like the others mentioned in Introd. pp. 437, 438, from 
Isocrates’ réyvn. 

§ 2. ‘And if (you have to express) anything ugly or foul’ (to the eye 
or to the mind and moral sense), ‘or unbecoming, if the foulness or 
indecency is in the (conception, explanation, description, i.e.) meaning 
and associations, use the word, if in the word itself, the description’. See 
on alcxpodoyla, note on c. 2. 13, and the distinction there laid down. 
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§3. ‘And setting forth (representing) things by metaphors and the 
descriptive and ornamental epithets (epithets proper, and any descriptive 
addition to a noun), guarding at the same time against giving them a too 
poetical character’. One of the characteristics of Thucydides is 6 mourte- 
ov TOV ovoudrey, according to Dionysius, de Thuc. Iud. 24; as likewise 
of Gorgias and his school, who exaggerated this defect so that their prose 
made a near approach to dithyrambics. 

§4. ‘And to make one many (to put plural for singular) after the 
manner of the poets: they say, though all the while there is only one 
harbour, “to Achaean harbours”’. [Victorius refers to the treatise mepi 
Vripous, 23 § 2 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 1274), €o0 Sov mpoominret ra mANOvyTiKa 
peyadoppynpoveorepa, kal adt@ do€oxoprovvta TO bxA@ Tov aprOpod, which the 
writer illustrates by quoting Soph. Oed. Rex 1403—7, @& yapou ydpor x.r.A. ] 

Aupevas eis Axaixovs] There are five instances of Ameves for a single 
harbour in Euripides, and one in Sophocles, but none of them is 
‘Achaean harbours’. Victorius says that he has not been able to 
find the passage. 

‘And again, “ Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablets”’, the 
letter, namely, which Iphigenia was proposing to send by one of the two 
strangers to Orestes at Argos. Iph. Taur. 727. 

moAvdupor] restored (for woAvOpnvor) from modAvdnpot found in one MS, 
describes the many leaves of the tablets: this, which was less usual than 
the simpler form, with only two leaves, shews that it was a long letter. 

On deAros, comp. Becker’s Charicles, p. 162 note [Vol. 1. p. 285, of 
unabridged German ed.], Rich’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant. s.v. cera 
p. 144. The leaves of the tablets, which were thin slabs or plates of wood 
coated with wax, were sometimes shaped like doors (a very natural form 
to give them), whence the name Supa. Pollux Iv 18 (ap. Herm. ad Iph. 
a 715), of dé ’Arrixol Yeapparetay didvpov* Kal Oupas ras mrvyxas, aype 
8vo° eira mrdxas, kal Tpimtuxoy kal modvmrvyov. Hesychius, Oypidas ’Arrixot 
Tas TOY ypappdrey mrvxas, kal Sidvpoy Aéyovaty, od rpibvpov, GAG TpimvAoY 
[rpimrvyov?}] Paley, ad loc., well compares the d€Aros with its wooden 
leaves to ‘the modern ivory memorandum-book’. Becker, u.s., observes: 
that ‘these wax tablets were only used for /e¢éers, and matters of no 
permanent moment’. They could be fastened with a string and sealed, 
Paley on Iph. Aul. 37. 

Starruxai is interpreted by the Lexicons as equivalent to mrvxal, and 
meaning ‘folds’—not of course, though the difference is not stated, 

folded \ike a modern letter, of paper, which this explanation sug- 
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gests, but in another sense of mrvyy or mrvé, ‘a leaf, layer, slab, 
or plate’, It is repeated in line 793, ypapparay diamrvyds. The Com- 
mentators, who are totally silent on the subject, appear to take the 
same view. As it seems necessary to assign some meaning to the d:d, 
we may suppose that it expresses the dvision of the leaves, whether two 
or more; but in the latter case, derived from the Jrzmary division into 
two, Hermann and Paley have both noticed, what is sufficiently appa- 
rent, that Aristotle here has mistaken Euripides’ meaning. It is quite 
plain from the epithet roAvévpo, that the A/ural is to be understood lite- 
rally of the several leaves of the tablets. If Euripides had written déAra 
he would have used the licence ascribed to him by Aristotle. 

§ 5. ‘And not to combine (two cases with one article, Victorius: rijs nue- 
tépas yuvatkos), but to assign or attach (dmodidovat or mpooriOéva, under- 
stand dzo kowov, or by Cedypa, from éemiCevyvvvar) each to either (an article 
in either instance to either case) ras yuvatKds tis nuerépas, ‘that wife of 
ours”’, But if conciseness be the object (if you would express yourself 
concisely), the contrary, tijs juérepas yuvatkos, ‘our wife.’ 

§6. ‘And to use (as a rule) in speaking (and writing) conjunctions 
and other connectives; or, for conciseness, to write without connectives, 
but not without connexion: as either mopevOels kat SuadexOeis, or mopevbets 
dieXéxOnv’.. It is impossible to translate this into Exg/ish, so as to shew 
the difference in the two Greek phrases, because the approved transla- 
tion of the second is to convert the participle, which we seldom use 
in this connexion, into a finite verb connected by a copula with the 
verb succeeding: so that in our language the two expressions become 
identical. 

dovvSeros Aéyos is Composition in which the conjunctions and other 
connecting particles, especially the copula, are omitted; and therefore 
more or less loose, unconnected, incoherent. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. 
p. 45. It is to be observed that as connecting particles occur much more 
frequently in Greek than in our own language, the want of them, which 
constitutes asyzdeton, would be much more disagreeable to the Greeks 
than to us, and would give the composition the appearance of being both 
naked and disjointed. Consequently the gevera/ rule (which is stated here) 
is to avoid it: but in special cases, where the aim is to give emphasis and 
vigour, rapidity and conciseness to a narrative, it may often be used with 
advantage, as the examples will shew. Demetrius mepi éppnveias, § 192, 
To O€ dovvderov Kat SuadeAvpevoy Srov adoages Tay. 

dovrderov is defined alike in several of the later Greek rhetoricians, 
Hermogenes, epi peOddov Sewornros, 11, Phoebammon, Tiberius, Hero- 
dian, Zonaeus and others, as the ‘omission of ovySecuou’; and all alike 
exemplify it by the omission- of xa/, which is no doubt the most frequent 
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case. Comp. Cic. Orat. XXXIX 135, who speaks of it as one of the ora- 
tionts lumina et quodammodo insignia, quum demptis coniunctionibus 
dissolute plura dicuntur. Quint. IX 3.50, figuram, guae guia coniunc- 
tionibus caret dissolutio vocatur,; apta guum quid instantius dicimus ; 
nam et singula inculcantur et quasi plura fiunt, seq. Confer omnino 
Dem. Phil. F 118, § 27, Ibid. p. 130 § 130, rods & @AXous "EAAnvas ovyka- 
Aeiv ouvdyew Si8acxew vovbereiv. The speeches of Lysias against Era- 
tosthenes and Andocides both conclude with an asyndeton of this kind. 
The former ends thus: mavcopuat xarnyopav. axnkdate, Ewpdxare, memdv- 
Oare’ fxere, Sixd¢ere : which Aristotle quotes Rhet. III 19.6, at the end of 
the work; and of course wrongly. See also III 12. 2 and 4, where a simi- 
lar example is given ; not to omit Cicero’s, adbddt excesstt, evasit, erupit 
[in Catilinam 11§ 1]. Demetrius mepi éppnveias, § 194 (Spengel, Rhed. Gr. UI 
304), Sre S€ vroxperixdv 7) Avats mapaderypa eyxeicOw rode’ EdeEauny, Erixrov, 
€rpedov, pidn, k.T.A. 

The meaning of § 6 is this. If you wish to add pomp and dig- 
nity to your style, as in an ordinary narrative, employ conjunctions— 
Victorius refers this to the so-called figure év d:a dvoiv, hendiadys, pateris 
libamus et auro, in brevia et Syrtes, molemque et montes insuper altos 
imposutt, from Virgil’s Georg. and Aen.—Or, if you don’t employ con- 
junctions, at any rate don’t break the connexion between the parts of the 
sentence; if on the other hand (as he implies elsewhere) you want to be 
concise or give vigour and animation to your language, asyudeton will 
often do it. 

§ 7. ‘And the (practice) of Antimachus is useful (for this purpose), 
to draw the materials of a description from the attributes, (qualities, vir- 
tues, excellences,) which (the thing described) has zof, as he does in the 
case of Teumessus, “There is a windy low hill”; for in that way the 
amplification may be carried to infinity’, This is a quotation from 
Antimachus’ Thebais, the expedition of Adrastus and his six Argive 
companions against Thebes, the émra émt @nBas. In this he had occa- 
sion to mention Teumessus, “a village of Boeotia in the plain of Thebes, 
standing upon a low rocky hill of the same name”, Launching out, as 
his manner was, into an episodical encomium of this little hill, he ex- 
pended many verses upon it dia moAAdv éexdv, “enumerating all the 
virtues that did ot belong to it”. Strabo, Ix. 2, Boeotia, p. 409. 
Strabo, like Aristotle, only quotes these five words, adding, as a reason 
for breaking off there, yrdpia d€ ra &rn. This same poem is referred to 
by Horace, A. P. 146, Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meleagri; a 
narrative of Diomedes’ fortune and return seems to have been interwoven 
with the main subject of the poem. Diintzer, Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 99. 
(The fragments of Antimachus are collected by Diintzer in this volume, 
Pp. 99 seq. and Wachtrag pp. 38—43.) 

The Scholiast Porphyrion, on the verse of Horace, says, Antimachus 
Suit cyclicus poeta: hic adgressus est materiam, guam sic extendit ut 
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vigintt guattuor volumina (i.e. books) impleverit anteguam seplem 
duces usgue ad Thebas perduceret, On the connexion of the two stories, 
see Welcker ZZ, Cyclus, p. 163; also quoted by Orelli ad loc. Anti- 
machus was an elder contemporary of Plato. The occasion of their 
meeting is related by Plutarch, Lysand. 18, and differently by Cicero, 
Brutus 51 § 191, Antimachum, Clarium poetam,...qui guum convocatis 
auditoribus legeret eis magnum illud quod novistis volumen suum (the 
Thebais), e¢ eum legentem omnes praeter Platonem religuissent, Legam, 
inguit, nihilominus: Plato enim mihi unus instar est omnium millium. 
(Welcker pronounces both forms of the story unworthy of credit.) In 
magnum Cicero no doubt refers not to the merit or celebrity, but to 
the bulk of the poem. His style is spoken of by Dionysius de Comp. 
Verb. c. 22 (v. 150, ed. Reiske), together with that of Empedocles, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides and Antiphon, as belonging to the avornpa 
Aes, already described. To class him with these authors may seem 
to imply approbation. Quintilian, X 1.53, in a comparison of the Epic 
poets, places him next to—though far below—Homer. Contra in Anti- 
macho vis et gravitas et minime vulgare eloguendi genus (this agrees 
with Dionysius) habet laudem. Sed quamvis et secundas fere gramma- 
ticorum (of Alexandria) consensus deferat; et affectibus et iucunditate et 
dispositione et omnino arte deficitur, ut plane manifesto appareat quanto 
sit aliud proximum esse, aliud secundum: (so Horace of Jupiter, nec 
vigel guicguam simile aut secundum; proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores). He is called by some authors Clarian, by others Colo- 
phonian. Claros was a small town near Colophon, a colony and de- 
pendency of it. Most probably Claros was his birthplace, for which 
the more important and neighbouring mother-city was substituted. See 
further on Antimachus in Schrader and Buhle’s notes; and on Teu- 
messus, Valken. ad Phoen. 1107. 

[é€ Sv py eye. This device of description by a series of negations may 
be exemplified by Homer’s Odyss. VI 43, (Olympus) o¥r’ dvépovot twdoce- 
rat ovre mor’ buBpo Severar ovre xidv éememidvara (and Lucr. III. 18). 
There are some striking instances in an expanded Anglo-Saxon para- 
phrase by Cynewulf of Lactantius’ poem de Phoenice, And there nor rain 
nor snow, nor breath of frost, Nor blast of fire, nor rush of rattling hail, 
Nor fall of rime nor scorching heat of sun, Nor lasting cold nor drought 
nor winter-shower...(This translation is due to the Rev. W. W. Skeat).] 

‘This mode of treatment, that the things are not there, (or that the 
object of praise or censure has them not,) may be applied to things 
either good or bad (to dad things in a panegyric, to good as virtues, 
accomplishments, merits of all kinds, in a censure or invective), in which- 
ever of the two ways it may be serviceable (or, whichever of the two the 
occasion may require). Hence (from the adsence of a certain quality or 
attribute) the poets also derive their epithets (dvoua here stands for an 
adjective : see Introd. Appendix A to Bk. 111 on évopara and fpnpara) 
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such as @ stringless or lyreless music’—music, but without the ordinary 
accompaniment or instrument, the strings of the lyre, or the lyre itself ; 
applied to the sound of the wéd-instrument, the trumpet— for they 
apply privative epithets ; this being popular when expressed in the meta- 
phors of proportion, as when the (sound or music of the) trumpet is 
called a lyreless music’. 

ex Trav orepnoewr...emipepovow] Ut. they attach epithets borrowed or 
derived from privations : orépnois and é&s being one of the four forms 
of opposition ; Categ. c. 10, 11 6 17 and 12 @ 26 seq. 

peraopais...rais dvydhoyov] dvddoyov in this combination seems to be 
used adverbially ; comp. suprac. 4 §§ 3, 4, 7)v werapopay tiv ek Tod avadoyov, 
infra c. '7 § 10, Trois dvddoyov. On the proportional metaphor, the best 
of all the four kinds, I have already referred (on III 4.4) to the Introd. 
pp. 290—292. See also Appendix B Bk. 111 on Metaphor, where this is 
fully explained. 

Comp. with this section Poet. XXI15, 16 gore Sé 7G Tpér@ ToUTw Ths peTa- 
gopas (the proportional, to wit) xp7o0a cai GAdws, mpocayopevoavta Td 
GAXérptov dropijaat tav oixeiwy T1, olov ei THY domida eimot pidAnv py "Apews 
GAN’ dowor (Victorius’ emendatio palmaria for the vulgata lectio ad oivov). 

I transcribe Twining’s excellent note on this passage, which well illus- 
trates our present subject. Note 189, p. 446. ‘‘Metaphors from their nature 
are in danger of being obscure or forced, though it is essential to their 
beauty and effect that they should be clear and apposite. For this 
purpose a metaphor may be guarded in various ways. If the simple 
substitution of the improper for the proper term would be obscure or 
harsh, the metaphor may be converted into an zmage or comparison 
(referring to Demetrius, wept épynveias § 80); it may be used analogically, 
and we may say drady "Apews or didAn dowos ; or if that be not sufficient 
for perspicuity—that is, if the meaning be not sufficiently pointed out 
by the manner or circumstances in which the expression is introduced— 
we may join these (giaAn “Apews Gowos), or even add to either of them 
the Zroper word itself. There is a fine instance of this ~egative mode 
of explaining a metaphor in Isaiah li. 21, ‘Thou drunken, dt not with 
wine.” The same end is often answered by an epithet affirming of 
the thing expressed some quality of the thing signified, thus ships are 
SJtoating bulwarks |Mason’s Ode to the Naval Officers], and the lyre 
a chorded shell, where Dryden [Song for St Cecilia’s Day, line 17, Fudal 
struck the chorded shell,| has made the same use of the affirmative 
epithet chorded that Theognis did of the negative dyopdos in his meta- 
phorical expression for a bow, gopyryé GyopSos (comp. Rhet. III 11, Il, 
and Demetr. epi épynveias § 85, quoted in Introd. p. 297). Sometimes the 
explanatory epithet is itself a metaphor; as in the mrepwrois dppacu 
(Iph. Aul. 251) of Euripides, ‘winged chariots’, Here we have a double 
metaphor : chariot for ship, and wiug for saz.” 
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He then concludes with four examples of these privative explanatory 
epithets from the Greek Tragedians, which I have already quoted with 
some others in the Introduction p. 297, in the note on this passage of 
the Rhetoric. Add to these Cephisodotus’ ‘parti-coloured millstones’, 
pvAwvas Totkidous, III 10.7, by which he meant to represent the ‘ crushing’ 
properties of the Athenian ‘triremes’ in devastating the coasts and 
islands and exacting tribute. These differ from millstones in having 
their sides gaily painted in various colours. dmrepos darts, Aesch. Agam. 
267 (contrasted with érea mrepoevra), anrepos dpuis, Eur, Iph, Taur. 1095. 
[Eur. Phoen. 791 ("Apns) kdpov dvavAcrarov mpoxopevers, 808 Shuyyds 
dpovoorataot ovv @dais, Herc. Fur. 879, 891, 892. Similarly the Italian 
poet, Guarini, called birds ‘winged lyres’.] 

It remains to notice the Jrofortion of the metaphor, which, according 
to Victorius, is Trumpet : sound of trumpet (anonymous) :: lyre : pédos, 
the music of the lyre (Jroferly so called). To qualify the harshness, 
throw light on the obscurity, of this improper application of the word 
pédos, the epithet ddvpov “not that of the lyre” is added. 

One more remark on privative epithet, which has not been pointed 
out. They have two uses, the one to gwalify, the other to contradict, the 
substantive they are joined with. In the latter case they are not meta- 
phors at all. This is what is called the figure oxymoron, which combines 
in one expression two contradictory notions of which the one denies the 
other : ¢xypdv &epa dépa (Aj. 655), an enemy’s gifts are no gifts at all ; 
xapts dyapis “graceless grace”, or “thankless favour” ; unrnp duntwp, Soph. 
El. 11543; yduos &yapos, Oed. T. 12143; dorxoy elcoixnaw, Phil. 534; Umvos 
dimvos Ib. 848 ; Bios dBi@ros or dBioros (Eur. Hipp. 821, 867), zwsantens 
saptentia, strenua inertia. 


CHAP. VII. 

On the general subject, and the connexion of the several parts of this 
Chapter ox Propriety, see the Introduction, pp. 297—303, where they 
are treated in full. 

The passages of Cicero and Quintilian in which the same subject is 
dealt with are referred to in p. 298: and p. 299 has a note (1), with 
various references on 760s and maéos in style. 

§ 1. ‘Style will have propriety, if it be made to express feeling (the 
various emotions) and character, and be proportionate to the subject- 
matter’, The perverse transition from the feminine to the adstract neuter 
dvddoyov (sc. mpaypa, as in ¢riste lupus stabulis et sim.) is characteristic of 
Aristotle’s carelessness in writing. Perhaps, however, it may be used ad- 
verbially as in c. 6 § 7 (see note). 

§ 2. ‘This proportion consists in a style of composition (Aéynrat of 
speaking and writing) such as is neither off-hand (i.e. careless and slo- 
venly, avroxa$daXos is ‘extemporaneous’) on a dignified, nor stately on a 
slight and mean (lit. cheap), subject, and has no ornamental epithets 
(énq refers to émiGera) attached to mean words ; otherwise, it (the compo- 
sition) has the appearance of mere comedy (i.e. laughable ; its subject 
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is rd yeAotov: Poet. v. 1, 2), like Cleophon’s poetry (¢ragic poetry: he was 
a tragedian): for some things that he wrote (said) were like saying (like 
as though one were to say), “ Lady fig”, or “august fig”’. 

On propriety in this sense, the adaptation of language to the subject 
or matter of the speech, spoken or written, comp. Hor. Ars Poet. 86 seq., 
Cic. de Or. II 55.212, ut figuram orationis...ad td quod agemus accom- 
modatam deligamus, seq. Orator XXI 70, seq. Quam enim indecorum 
est de stilicidiis quum apud unum iudicem dicas, amplissimis verbts et 
locis uti communibus, de maiestate populi Romani summisse et subteliter! 
§72. Quint. vill 3.11, Lud observatione dignius, quod hic ipse hones- 
tus ornatus pro materiae genere decet variatus, et seq. Clara illa atgque 
sublimia plerumgue materiae modo cernenda. Quod alibi magnificum, 
tumidum alibi. Et quae humilia circa res magnas, apta circa minores 
videntur, § 18. 

evoyxov] here refers to the gyxos or dignity of style, as applied in 
c. 6.1. Elsewhere, as Meteor. Iv 2.6, it is to be interpreted literally of 
bulk or stze, “of a good or fair bulk”: evoyxdrepov kai maxvrepov are there 
equivalent to a preceding sayvrepa. Similarly Eur. Syleus, Fragm. 2 sq. 
(Dind.), mpooynua cepvos Kov Tatewds, ovd’ dyav edoyxos (bulky): this is 
said of Hercules, whom Mercury is selling to Syleus, and like an auc- 
tioneer, setting forth all his excellences: several more examples are to be 
found in Rost and Palm’s Lex. The ordinary meaning of the word 
seems to be ‘ of fair, or reasonable, size’. 

avroxaBdaws] extempore, recurs as an adj. avroxdBdada III 14. 11 sub 
fin. cap. It is said to be derived from kaBos (ill-kneaded meal or dough, 
(Hebr. Kad, translated xcaBos in LXX; Rost and Palm’s Lex. s. v. xdBos). 
The avré is ‘self’, as in avroroinrés, adrdéuaros, avroyvapor, avdadys, et 
sim. Comp. avrocyediaori ‘extempore’, avrocyediacua ‘an impromptu’, 
Poet. IV 7, avrocxediacrixy, of tragedy and comedy in their infancy, 
whilst still ‘extemporaneous’, ib. § 14. avroxdBdakoi—Semus of Delos, 
ap. Athen, XIV 16, 622 B—zmprovisatort, Rost and Palm’s Lex. inter- 
prets this ezne art possenretsser aus dem stegreif, and Liddell and Scott 
sim. buffoons, buffo-actors. But Athenaeus says of them oyédnv émépawov 
pyoes, which is exactly equivalent to avrecyediatov. So oyedia is ‘a 
raft’, a vessel extemporised, constructed on the spur of the moment to 
meet a sudden occasion. And the whole family of these words seems to 
derive the notion of hasty, off-hand, unpremeditated, unartistic, action or 
composition, which distinguishes them, from ¢yew (écyov, cyeiv) or 
rather éyecOa, in the sense of seizing or grasping the first materials that 
come to hand for a sudden and unforeseen emergency. 

avroxaBdadov in Lucian, Lexiph. § 10 (ed. Hemsterh. 11 336), is inter- 
preted, gui farinam ipsi stbi subigunt: with the note, adroxdBdadoy drev- 
pov, TO ws éruxe hupadév. Spengel reads avroxiBdndov (apparently a vor 
athili—at all events a dag Aeyouevov, and without meaning here) from 
Ms A° (A). [“Victorius primus avroxaBdddos scripsit.” Spengel]. 
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xdopos] This is mentioned as one of the kinds (etn) of poetical and 
ornamental words, with yAérra and peradpopda, Poet. XXII 7, and again 
§ 19, as an dvopa, gore 8€ ra Tovadra Td KUptoy Kab peradopa kal Kocpos. It 
is therefore a foetical or ornamental word. dav 8€ dvoud éorw 4 Kiptov 
7) yAGrra 7 perapopa 7 Kdcpos f memoupévoy x.7.d., eight in all. Poet. xx1 
4. All these are defined seriatim except xoopos. Twining, in his note on 
§ 17, argues from this that Aristotle could not have intentionally omitted 
this alone, and that the explanation of xécpos is one of the many dacunae 
which had to be supplied in Aristotle’s Mss, one of the d:a8pdépuara—the 
moth- and worm-eaten passages, as Strabo calls them in his celebrated 
account of the transmission of Aristotle’s manuscripts (x11. 1). In the 
Paris MS, indeed, there is a mark of omission which Buhle and Hermann 
have indicated in their editions. He understands xdcpos to signify 
“such an epithet as embellishes or e/evates the thing to which it is 
applied.” Though he quotes this passage of the Rhetoric, he does not 
notice that éem7 here applied to it proves that the kind of ornament 
intended by kdéopos is an ornamental epithet. See also Grafenhan, on 
Poet. XXI 17, p. 159 and on XXIV 9, p. 189, where rois émOerois Kdcpors is 
quoted from Dionysius de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene c. 1, 
(VI 955. 12, ed. Reiske) and again, de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, p. 864. 2. 

Krcopav] *A@nvaios tpaytkos. tay dpaparwy avrod ’Axralwy, ’Audidpaos, 
*AyiAdevs, Baxxat, Ac£apevds, Hprydvn, Ovéorns, Aevxummos, Iepais, TyAepos, 
Suidas. He is omitted in Wagner’s collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. vol. 111, 
We learn from Poet. 11 5, that his subjects and characters were neither 
above nor below the level of ordinary, every-day, life and character. 
To the same effect it is stated in Poet. Xx1I 1, that his style was low 
or humble, ramewy, and devoid of all poetical ornament. Grafenhan, 
ad loc. 15. Id.ad Poet. xx1I 1, “qui humili dictione imitabatur vulgares 
mores.” 

To Suidas’ list of 10 tragedies must be added the MavdpoBovdos, de 
Soph. El. 15, 174 4 27, olov 6 KNeopay moved év r@ MavdpoBovdg, where it 
is quoted in illustration of a mode of argument. 

el elrevev dv] That dv, which Bekker puts in brackets, may be retained 
and justified with « and the optative, will be seen by referring to the Ap- 
pendix (D) on ef dvvair’ dy 11 20. 5 [Vol. 11 p. 336]. 

nérua] the feminine of méois and deo-mér-ns, is a female title of 
honour, equivalent to déomowa, implying reverence and high station, 
‘august’, It is best rendered by ‘Lady’. It has two forms, rorma and 
nérva—éola, worva bedv, Eur. Bacch. 370—and in both the @ is short, and 
can therefore be elided. There is a good article on the word in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lex. which will supply further information. 

§ 3. ‘Emotion is expressed, if insult (wanton outrage) (be what you 
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are describing), by the language of one in anger; if impiety or anything 
foul or base, by that of indignation and reluctance (hesitat’on) even to 
name (or mention) it; what is praiseworthy, by that of admiration ; what 
is pitiable, in a low tone and language, and so on for the rest in like 
manner’. With dyayévos and ramewéds supply éyovros. [For aoeBi Kat 
aloxypa x7... compare Dem. Or. 54 (xara Kévevos) § 9, kal rd pév adda Kal 
Braodnpiay exer Tuva, kal dvoudtew dxvpoap’ dy ev dpiv ena.] 

dyapévas] as in Plat, Phaedo 89 A, ‘approvingly, admiringly, with 
admiration’, ds déws Kal evpevds kal dyapévas Tav veavioxov tov éyov 
dredéEaro. The word is rare, and the meaning here has been doubted. 
Victorius, cum Jaetitia, ‘with delight or exultation’. Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p. 9, omnibus perpensis, inclines to the opinion that in Aristotle (that is, 
here: in Plato, it has the other meaning,) it signifies admirabiliter, mag- 
nifice, ‘admirably, so as to be admired’; which seems to me the least 
likely of the three. 

tamewas| seems to combine Horace’s dolet sermone pedestri (A. P. 95) 
of the /anguage, with Cicero’s summissa voce [Orator § 56] of the fone of 
voice: a low tone in expressing pity is appropriate to both. 

§ 4. ‘This appropriate language (proper or peculiar to the emotion 
to be represented) also gives a plausible air to the facts (or statements 
under consideration): for the mind draws a false inference to the truth 
of the sfeaker (the reality of his emotion, avd hence to the truth of his 
statements), because every one under similar circumstances feels the 
‘same—so that they (the audience) are led to think, even though the fact 
is really not so, that the things (the facts of the case, the things under 
consideration) are as the speaker represents them (avra ¢yew dyoi, Buhle), 
and (besides this) the listener always has a fellow-feeling with one who 
‘speaks with emotion, even though what he says is naught (worthless; 
proves nothing)’, 

oixefa] comp. 27/ra § 7, dvopara oixeia Th fet. 

mapadoyiferat x.t.A.] The fallacy is this. A speaker puts himself into a 
passion in describing some atrocity imputed to his opponent, assuming the 
tone of anger or virtuous indignation, which would zaturally be provoked 
by theactas described. People always sympathize with the expression of 
emotion, and the audience, knowing what it is to be angry themselves, and 
perceiving by reference to their own experience the ‘appropriateness’ of the 
language, tone, and gestures, to the true expression of the passion, draw 
from this the fallacious inference that the speaker must be in earnest, as 
they were when they were similarly affected, and ¢herefore that the facts 
that he states must be true: arguing from the truth of the delineation to 
the truth of the fact stated. 

The logic of the fallacy is explained in de Soph. El.c. 5, 167 1 seq. 
It proceeds from the false assumption, in antecedent and consequent, 
that they are reciprocally convertible ; that if a consequent always follows 
an antecedent the converse is likewise true, and that the consequent in- 
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variably implies the antecedent as well as the antecedent the consequent. 
Here, the language &c. used zs the ordinary sign of the emotion repre- 
sented, as they themselves know from their own experience; and does 
usually arise in men as a consequence of such facts as those alleged: the 
antecedent is then falsely inferred ‘reciprocally’ from the ordinary, but not 
necessary or universal, consequent. This may be otherwise represented 
as a confusion between the onpeiov, the usual and ordinary, and the 
texunpioy, the universal and necessary, accompaniment of something 
thereby signified. Comp. Poet. xxIv 18, gore 8€ rodro mapadoyiopds. 
olovrar yap avOpwrot, Stay rovdi dvros rodl 7 i} ywwopévov yivnrat, ei Td 
vorepov éotl, kal TO MpoTepov eivat 7} yweabar’ TodTo & éeati Weddos. And 
with the language of our text, z/ra mapadoyiterar nuay 4 vyy. Twining 
in his note on the passage of the Poet., at the end of n. 222, p. 488 
[II p. 352, ed. 2], has quoted and translated this sentence of the Rhetoric, 

§ 5. ‘And this is the reason why many (speakers) try to stun 
(overwhelm, confound) their hearers with the clamour that they raise’. The 
speaker carries, that is, his detywous or exaggeration even to the excess of 
mere empty noise and clamour, thinking thereby to produce a deeper im- 
pression upon the audience, who will suppose that the depth and 
sincerity of his feeling are in proportion to the noise he makes. The 
éio is, because the listener always sympathizes with the language and 
raised tone of passion ; the more violent the expression of it, the more 
he is likely to be affected. Thuc. VII 42 has xaramAnéts to describe 
the ‘consternation’, abattement de coeur, of the Syracusans at the arrival 
of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. 

§ 6. ‘And this mode of proof arising out of (external) signs (exhibited 
in language, tone, and action) may be invested also with an ethical 
character, in that (in so far as) that which is appropriate (i.e. the appro- 
priate language, &c.) to each class and moral state (i. e. character, 700s ; 
the sum of the moral states and habits which characterizes the indi- 
vidual) is attendant upon each of them’. The datives yéve. and éfe 
seem to belong equally to dkoAovdet and dpydrrovea, Compare, with 
what is said here of é&s and 70s, III 16.9. 

In the Introduction, p. 108 foll., on 740s, I have endeavoured to shew 
(against Spengel) that there are three kinds of #6y distinguished by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric ; (1) the 760s év r@ déyovrt, the personal cha- 
racter exhibited by the speaker himself, serving as a kind of proof of 
his sincerity, competency, and good will; (2) the characters of certain 
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ages and classes, with which the speaker must be previously acquainted, 
in order to accommodate his general tone, and the opinions he expresses, 
to the tastes and dispositions of his audience, their political sentiments 
and such like: as for instance an audience of rich and poor, young and 
old, aristocratic and democratical, must be addressed each in a different 
tone and with different language, suitable to their several opinions and 
prejudices; and (3) what I have called the dramatic characters, which 
are treated only in the third book as belonging to style, and are still 
more important, and occupy a larger share of attention in poetry (espe- 
cially dramatic poetry)—and therefore in the Poetics xv—than in the prose 
of Rhetoric. These consist in the accurate representation of fersonal 
character, as described by Horace, A. P. 114 seq. See also the 
instances given in the parallel passage, 111 16.9, above referred to. 
This is what is now called ‘keeping’, and seems to me to be totally 
distinct from the second, which refers to classes; although the two have 
some points in common. The principal differences between them are 
that the latter describes Aersonal peculiarities, and is an ingredient of 
propriety of style: and the two are therefore treated in different parts 
of the work. The dramatic 760s, morata oratio, does however in some 
inferior degree assist the argument, as Aristotle has just told us, and is 
a kind of deifis ; it conveys a favourable impression of the accuracy of 
the speaker, and the truth of his description. 

‘By class 1 mean (according to age, different ages) the various 
ages of life, youth, manhood, old age; and (sexes) woman or man, and 
(natives of different countries) Lacedaemonian or Thessalian; and by 
states (moral states) those by which the character (or quality) of a 
man’s life is determined: for it is not every kind of state that determines 
the character of men’s lives’, “E£is, an acquired, developed, permanent, 
habit, is a general term (opposed to &iddeo1s an incomplete and pro- 
gressive state, Categ.) and applicable to various states in men and things, 
physical as well as intellectual and moral, It is only the last two that 
determine the 76os. 

§ 7. ‘If therefore (the speaker) use the words (language) also appro- 
priate’ (oixeios, domestic: herice properly belonging to, things of one’s 
own: hence special, appropriate, &c) ‘to the (given) state, he will pro- 
duce this character (i. e. convey it to his speech) : for the clown’ (rustic, 
boor: dypoixos, country-bred, opposed to dareios, céty-bred, polished, as 
urbanus to rusticus) ‘would not use the same language nor in the same 
way (sc. the same tone, pronunciation, action), as the educated gentle- 
man’. These are the two é£evs of evrpameXia ‘easy, well-bred pleasantry’ 
and its opposite dyporxia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’; the contrasted ‘con- 
versational virtue and vice’, of Eth. Nic, 11 7, and Iv 14. Comp. Poet. 
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What follows is a ote suggested by the preceding remarks upon the 
maOnrixy A€Es, and not very closely connected with the immediate subject 
of ‘ propriety ’. 

‘The hearers are affected also in some degree (some impression is 
also made upon the audience) by what (a trick which) the speech-writers 
employ to a nauseous excess ; (the introduction viz. of such phrases as) 
“ Who doesn’t know?” “ Everybody knows.” For the listener is shamed 
into an admission (of the fact) that he may be supposed to share (what 
is assumed to be) the feeling of “everybody else”’. 

On doyoypapa, the paid writers of speeches for the use of plaintiff 
or defendant in the law-courts, a much-despised class, see note on 
Il 11.7. Victorius supposes, in accordance with his preconceived opinion 
of a still continued hostility between Aristotle and Isocrates, that the 
latter is here alluded to ; quoting four instances of it from Isocrates and 
two from Demosth. de Cor. This is hardly enough to sustain the charge, 
On this subject, see Introd. p. 41, foll. 

§ 8. Of propriety in the use of every rémos and every ornament of 
style. ‘The seasonable and unseasonable’, fitness in regard to time, 
place, occasion, ‘is common alike to all the kinds’, This observation 
is thought by Victorius to be suggested by the ‘nauseous excess’ of 
the preceding section. 

§9. ‘Aremedy for every excess (exaggeration in style) is the notorious 
practice of speakers: a speaker, that is, should pronounce censure 
on himself beforehand (in anticipation of the possible disapprobation of 
the audience): for (then, the exaggeration) is thought to be sound and 
right since the speaker himself is quite aware of what he is doing’. 

To OpvAovpevov] See note on II 21.11. 

The reading of all MSS is mpooemimAnrret, which the staunch Bekker 
and Spengel, the consistent adherent of A or A’, both retain. Nevertheless, 
the emendation mpoemurAyjrres makes excellent sense, and its rival is 
decidedly inferior; and a passage of Quintilian, VIII 3. 37, which seems 
to have been copied from this of Aristotle and repeats his words, has (in 
the Greek words) mpoemimAjooew rH vrepBodp, and a little above, prae- 
muniendum, which also seems to be a reminiscence of mpoemumAntrew; 
Spalding (ad loc. Quint.) and Gesner approve, and Casaubon had 
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already suggested this emendation, and Stephens introduced it in his 
Lexicon. Supported by this evidence, and the common-sense view of the 
case, I venture to read mpoemimdyjrrew. The passage of Quintilian 
above referred to runs thus:—E¢ si guid periculosius finxisse vide- 
bimur, guibusdam vemedits praemuniendum est, ut ita dicam; si 
licet dicere; quodam modo; permittite mihi sic uti. Quod idem 
etiam in tis quae licentius translata erunt proderit, quae non tuto dict 
possunt. In quo non falli iudicium nostrum solicitudine ipsa mant- 
Jfestum est. Qua de re Graecum illud elegantissimum est, quo pracct- 
pitur, mpoenumdynocew (sic) r vrepBorg. And again § 50, sed hoc guogue 
guum a prudentibus fit (éret od AavOdver ye 6 rrovei), of another doubtful 
use of petwors. If we keep mpocemimdyrrew, it is “to add something in 
the way of reprehension of oneself’—so Vater ;—which certainly gives a 
fair sense. 

ddnbés is similarly used for ‘sound, substantial, genuine’, zzfra 11. 10; 
comp. also Hor. Ep. 1 7.98, Metiri se guemgue suo modulo et pede verum 
est, Ib. Ep. 1 12.23. Liv. If 48, Il 40. 

§ 10. The greatest care and pains are always requisite to give the 
speech an artless, natural, and unstudied character: the rule ars est 
celare artem is of the utmost importance in effecting the end and object 
of a speech, persuasion or conviction. See, for instance, III 2.4, 5; 8.1. 
This applies equally to proportion, as an element of propriety. It has 
been laid down that a certain proportion (or resemblance) of style, tone, 
and manner to the subject is always to be observed: but this, if carried 
too far, will defeat its own object; the study will appear, and the suspicions 
of the hearers will be aroused. For instance, there is a proportion in the 
tone of voice and manner of delivery, in the expression of features and 
the action, to the subject of the words delivered : these however should 
not be all employed at once: if the words have a harsh sound—oxAnpa 
évopara are exemplified by Hermogenes mept ideav, a’, wept tpaxvrnros, 
p. 236, II 300 (het. Gr. Spengel), by drapwos, tuaprrev, éyvapwe, &c., and 
again, Ib. §’, (II 359), by a line from Homer in which dyxds ¢uapmre, both 
of them objectionable on this ground, occur together. “The voice and 
the features and the rest should not be made to assume a harsh expres- 
sion, else the study becomes apparent—it will give the composition a stiff 
and studied appearance, make it look affected and overdone: whereas, if 
one or two of them are made to correspond, and the rest not, the same 
effect is produced, whilst the artifice escapes detection”. Introd. 
pp. 301, 2, Compare on this subject, Cic. de Or. 111 57.216. 

‘Further, not to employ all these proportions (or correspondences) 
together ; for by the observance of this precept (following this rule) the 
listener is deluded (i.e. the art is disguised). I mean, to take an instance 
if the words used are harsh (in sound), not to (extend the harshness) to 
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the tone of voice and the features and the other appropriate (correspond- 
ences or proportions)’: (we must supply here either xpfoda from 
xXpicacOa preceding; or, adsensum, from oKAnpa 7, oxANpstnTa Tpoahéepey, 
or something else similar). ‘Otherwise the true character of each of 
them (their studied and artificial character, mémAacbat supra 2. 4) becomes 
manifest’. 

Vahlen, in his observations on the Rhetoric, Tvaus. Vienn. Acad. 
p- 144 (already referred to), says, that nothing else can be implied in rois 
a jporrovowy than the adaptation of voice and feature to subject, already 
specified; and therefore proposes to strike out kai before rots dpparrovew 
so that rots dpporrovow may be connected with, not distinguished from, 
the two preceding. This seems to me quite unnecessary. Besides the 
two proportions specified by Aristotle, there is at all events vmoxpiors, 
appropriate action or gesticulation, that may be brought into correspond- 
ence; and also the mode of delivery may be distinguished—at all events 
for the nonce—from the other three. And he adds a similar objection 
to another perfectly innocent kat, in I 15.28, kal ws ovros x.7.A., the sense 
(as I have explained it in the paraphrase of the Introduction) being at 
least equally good with, as without, the conjunction. 

In the succeeding clause—which guards against a possible misappre- 
hension of the foregoing, as though it were meant that a// this kind of 
adaptation should be avoided, and intimates that the mean is to be 
observed here as everywhere else; that we do not rush into the opposite 
extreme, like those who dum vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt—the 
connexion of thought might seem to require that éay dé and éay ovp 
should change places. If the two clauses, éay dé, éay ovv, are to be 
connected in sense, we require some kind of opposition, expressed by a 
restrictive or adversative particle such as pévrot, d¢, or adda, to establish 
this, and not one that conveys an inference or consequence, which does 
not follow from the foregoing. 

‘But if (the speaker introduce) one and omit the other (make the 
adaptation in some cases, in others not), he does the same thing (really has 
recourse to study and art) and yet escapes detection. So then’, (it results 
in a general way from all this,) or, ‘well then—as I say—if things soft and 
mild (for instance, the expression of compassion) be represented by a 
harsh tone and language, or harsh things in soft tone and language (so 
Victorius), it (the expression or things expressed) loses all its plausibility 
(or power of persuasion)’. If ogy be retained, it must be understood (I 
think) as I have rendered it. There will be no connexion between the 
clause which it introduces and that which immediately precedes it, and 
ovv will be a mere continuative, as in the narrative use of peév ovv—the 
inferential, as with our then, having degenerated into a ¢emporal sense, 
denoting mere continuation or succession. The clause will then be a sort 
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of general conclusion from all that has been said in this section on the 
adaptation of delivery to subject-matter. dzi@avov, see III 3. 4. 

§11. ‘Compound words, epithets’ (including descriptive additions of 
more than one word) ‘more than one (several), and strange (foreign, 
unusual) words, are most appropriate to the language of emotion: an 
angry man may be forgiven (excused) for saying a wrong heaven-high, 
or for calling it colossal’. I have translated xaxéy ‘wrong’, on the suppo- 
sition that the speaker is a complainant in a court of justice, and that the 
‘evil’ at which he is so indignant is some znjustice or wrong done to 
him by the defendant, against whom he is inveighing. 

ovpayépnxes] is an example of a dimdodv dvoua, meddprov of a Eévov, 
Comp. II1 3.2, where méAXwpos (the alternative form) is cited as an 
instance of a yAdérra, an antiquated or barbarous term that requires 
explanation. Isocrates, mepi dvriddcews § 134, has used the former 
word quite in cold blood, rd 8€ KaropOaOév odpavoynxes moijooysiv, 
‘your success they will exalt as high as heaven’. Aristophanes has it as 
an epithet of dw, Nub. 357, and again of xAéos, 459, in a chorus. 
Herod., 11. 138, of excessively tall trees, and so Hom., Od. Vv. 239, of a 
pine. Aesch., Agam. 92, of the beacon-light, in the mapo8os of the chorus, 

With épyt{ouev x.7-A. comp. III 11.16, where vmepBodai, the figure 
hyperbole, or any excess or extravagance, is said to be most used by 
men in anger, and is illustrated by two quotations from Homer. Also 
Hermog., wept ideav a’. (Rhet. Gr. Spengel, 11 302.3) mept aodpornros 
(vehemence), quotes a number of instances of this exaggerated language 
and long compound words from Demosthenes when he was affecting 
indignation, lapBeopayos, de Cor.§ 139, ypapzparoxvgpar, Ib. 209; “Nearly 
the whole of the speech against Aristogeiton,” he says, “is a specimen of 
this vehement language”: and then proceeds to illustrate it from his 
other writings: [the speeches against Aristogeiton are, however, un- 
doubtedly spurious. | 

‘And also (this kind of language may be used) when (the speaker) 
has fairly’ (2. already, by this time, Ze and not till then: on this use 
of dn, ovmw, ovkért, see note on I 1.7) ‘overmastered (got into his 
power) his audience, and worked them up into a fit (raised them to the 
height) of enthusiasm, either by praise or blame or indignation, or love 
(which he has assumed towards them); as Isocrates also (as well as 
others, cai) does in his Panegyric, at the end: nun dé Kai yrapn’. 

This is, as usual, a misquotation; Isocrates wrote, Paneg. § 186, 
nunv b€ Kai py pny (Aristotle ought not to have forgotten this, for it is 
a striking case of éno.oréAevrov, or rhyming termination, one of the new 
figures introduced into Rhetoric by Gorgias and his school): gnyny 8¢ cad 
prjunv Kal Sdfav moony rivd xpi) vopitew } Cdvras eLew 4} redeutHcavtas 
Karanetpety Tovs €v ToLovToLs Tois Epyos dpiorevoarras ; It is in fact a finely 
written sentence, 


‘And again, of tues érAnoay «7A. (Paneg. § 96, another striking sen- 
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tence): for men (in general) give utterance to such language in their 
enthusiasm (the language of inspiration), and therefore (the audience) 
also being themseives in a similar state of feeling (having been brought 
thereto by the orator) are plainly ready to accept and approve of it’. 

[It is worth noticing that érAnoay, ‘in that they drooked to &c.’, is 
characteristic of Joctic usage, and is rare in Attic prose: though found 
in Xenophon, Cyrop. Ill 1. 2, ovkére érAn eis yxeipas édOeiv. The cor- 
responding prose form is éréAunoav, which indeed is the manuscript 
reading in Isocrates l.c. and is corrected by the editors from the present 
passage and Dionysius Halic. de adm. vi dicendi in Dem. c. 40.] 

€xn] Comp. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s.v. “rods dxpoards, auditores occu- 
patos tenere, obsedisse oratione. Ar. Rhet. I11 7, ubi permutat cum r@ 
€vOovordoat, extra se rapere.” ([Cicero, Orator § 210, zd autem (numerosa 
oratio) tum valet cum is gui audit-ab oratore iam obsessus est ac tenetur,; 
and (for drav moijon évOovoracat) compare ib. § 99, sz és non praeparatis 
auribus inflammare rem coepit,; furere apud sanos et guast inter sobrios 
bacchari vinolentus videtur. | 

The careless introduction of the superfluous re after d6éyyovras, re- 
peated zzfra c. 11.7, ro Te yap thy apxny K7.Xr., is abundantly illustrated 
by Shilleto, Dem. de F. L., critical note on § 176, rnv re yap elpyyny 
k7.A., including this passage amongst his instances. [See Bonitz, Zezt- 
schrift f. Oest. Gymn. 1867, pp. 672—682, quoted in Judex Aristotelicus 
S.v. re, ad fin., where, amongst other passages, a reference is given to 
Pol. vil 14 § 6, 1333 @ 1, Tov re yap péAAovra Kadds Gpxeav apxOjvai hace 
Seiv mparov. | 

‘ This also accounts for the fitness of this kind of language for poetry, 
because poetry is inspired. It must therefore (be used) either in the way 
above described, or with irony, as Gorgias did, and (in) the passages of 
Plato’s Phaedrus’. The ‘passages’ referred to are 231 D, édy dpa 
modrdkis vupPdrnrros...yevouat, pt) Oavparys’ ta viv yap ovKére moppo 
dOupduBov Pbéyyoua, alluding to the exaggerated and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions with which Secrates had been inspired by the local in- 
fluence; in particular to the rhapsody at the conclusion of his speech, 
éppopévas pocbeica vikjoaca aywyp x.t-A., and 241 E, ovk jgodov... 
Ere On %rn Pbeyyouat, GAN ovxért SbvpapBous, kal raira péyov; éav & 
éraweiv rov erepov apEwpar, Ti pe ole mounoey ; dp’ olc Gre Urd Tv NupPpor... 
sagas évOovcrare ; 

A specimen of Gorgias’ irony is found in Ar. Pol. III 2, 1275 4 26, 
Topylas pév otv 6 Acovtivos, ra pev tows aropdv ra 5 elpwvevopevos, en, 
xabémep SApous elvat Tods Ud TGv CAporroLdy Tremoinpevous, oUT@ kat Aaptocaious 
ros Und Tay SnyovpySv memoinpevous’ eivar yap Tivas Aapiocatorotovs, SO 
read, with Schneider, for Aapervomoovs retained by Bekker. “Aristotle 
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refers to an ingenious evasion of an awkward question. Whilst Gorgias 
was in Thessaly, where he seems to have spent a considerable time at 
Larissa, some Thessalian, who had no doubt heard his boast that he was 
able and ready to answer any question upon any subject, took him at 
his word, and asked him what constituted a citizen.—This is the consti- 
tutional question which gives occasion to Aristotle’s quotation.—Partly in 
jest, and partly because he was really at a loss, he replied, that citizens 
were made by citizen-manufacturers: as the vessels made by mortar- 
manufacturers were mortars, so those made by the Larissaean-manu- 
facturers were Larissacan citizens or Larissaeans: for there were such 
people as Aapiooaorotol. Adpiooa, besides the Thessalian city, denotes 
also some kind of kettle or other cooking-utensil, The reply is much the 
same as if some one being asked, What makes a citizen of the town of 
Sandwich? were to answer, ‘a cook, for he is a sandwich-maker’; and is 
no bad specimen of the way in which Gorgias most likely fulfilled his 
promise of solving any problem whatsoever that was proposed to him. 
It may be doubted whether, as Schneider supposes, there is also an am- 
biguity in dyuovpyav: the word bears also the sense of a magistrate, as 
the grammarians tell us, especially in Doric states. Larissa was not a 
Doric state: but we learn from K. O. Miiller, Dov. Bk. m1 ch. 8. 5 ; from 
Thuc. V 17, év Mavriveia of Snutovpyot Kat 7) BovAn...ev”HArde of Syp. Kal of 
Ta TEAn €xorres, and from a (doubtful) letter of Philip, Dem. de Cor. § 157, 
TleXomovvnciwv rois Snp.; that the use of the term was not confined to 
these, and Aristotle applies it to ‘magistrates’ in general, Pol. vi (IV), 
4, 1291 a@ 34. See further on this subject, Miiller’s Doréans, u.s.” From 
a note in Camb, Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. 1 No. Vit p. 80, 
with additions [see also p. 180 of Thompson’s edition of the Gorgias}. 


CHAP av LL). 
On rhythm in Prose. 


In the paraphrase of the Introduction I have already given an out- 
line of the contents of this chapter and their connexion, with references 
and some details, pp. 303306. And on rhythm in general, and its appli- 
cation to prose, there is an Appendix (C), pp. 379—392; in which is a 
full account of its original and derived significations in the first part, and 
of its distinction from pérpov in the second. The commentary on this 
chapter will therefore deal principally with the details of the language, 
allusions, and such particulars as require explanation, which are omitted 
in the paraphrase. 

In the fragments of Isocrates’ réyvn, collected by Benseler in the 
Teubner series, Vol. 11 p. 276, we have the following, fragm. 4—cited from 
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Maximus Planudes ad Hermog. and Joannes Siceliotes—Sras de 6 Aoyos 
pa) Adyos Eorw’ Enpdv yap’ nd Euperpos’ xatapaves ydp' adda peplyOw 
marti pvOug, padiora lapBixd 7) tpoxaixg. The first of these precepts is in 
entire agreement with Aristotle, § 1; the disagreement of the second with 
the statements of § 4 is equally striking. It seems from what is said of 
Thrasymachus and the paean in § 4, that the subject of prosaic rhythm 
was not included in the réyva: of himself and the succeeding writers on 
Rhetoric. It does not appear even in the Rhet. ad Alex. Cicero, de Or. 
III 44. 173, attributes to Isocrates the first introduction of ‘numbers’ into 
prose composition. 

Dionysius de Comp. Verb. c. 25 (p. 197 R.) refers to this chapter of 
Aristotle in support of his observations on rhythm in prose. His own 
opinions on the subject are given, pp. 195, 6. 

References are made by Cicero to this chapter (§ 4 et seq.), de Or. r 
47. 182, 183, in the course of his dissertation on rhythm, from § 171 foll. 
The same subject is treated, Orat. c. LXIII 212 seq. The various 
rhythms heroic, iambic, trochaic, &c. are discussed in c, LXIV, where 
Aristotle’s opinions, as expressed in this chapter, are twice referred to, 
§§ 215, 218. In §214 we have, temeritas ex ¢tribus brevibus et longa est, 
guem (sc, paeanem) A ristoteles ut optimum probat, aguo dissentio. Cicero 
is referring to this chapter, from which the other references are taken: and 
as this is zo¢ found there, he must be either quoting inexactly, from 
memory, or perhaps confounding Aristotle’s opinion on the point with 
that of one of the other rhetoricians whom he mentions, § 218. There is 
likewise an incorrectness in the opinion which he there attributes to 
Aristotle, that the paean is, aptisstmus orationt vel orienti vel mediae : 
Aristotle says nothing of the ‘ middle’ of the sentence. 

Compare also, Demetrius mepi épynveias, mepi peyadomperods, § 38 
seq. (Rhet. Gr. Spengel, 111 270—273) who also refers thrice to this chapter 
of the Rhetoric. Quint. Ix 4.45 seq. There are references to this ch. in 
§$ 87, 88. 

On the abuse of rhythm, which degrades and is incompatible with 
the sublime, there is a short chapter in Dionysius mepi Uwous, Cc. 41. 

§1. ‘The structure (figure, fashion) of the language (i.e. prose com- 
position) should be neither metrical (run into verse)! nor entirely without 
measure or rhythm: for the one has no power of persuasion, because it is 
thought to be artificial (supra, c. 2.4, memacpéves), and at the same time 

1 A remarkable instance of this defect in composition is quoted by Twining 
on Poet., note 36, p. 209, from Dr Smith’s System of Optics—where, as he 
truly says, one would least expect to find such a thing—the beginning of Bk. 
Ic. 2 § 47, Where parallel rays Come contrary ways And fall upon opposite sides. 
This is decidedly more metrical than a parallel instance in one of Dr Whewell’s 
treatises on Mechanics, Hence no force however great, Can stretch a cord how- 
ever fine, Into an horizontal line, Which is accurately straight [Whewell’s Mechanics 
I p. 44, ed. 1819, Facetiae Cantabrigienses p. 162]. Quintilian is particularly 
indignant at this introduction of a verse into prose writing: verswm in oratione 
fieri multo foedissimum est, totum; sed etiam in parte deforme, IX 4. ae [For 
iambic verses in the prose of Isocrates, see Paneg. § 170, éxpyv yap avrovs elrep 
joav dgoc and Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, pp. 152—4.] 
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also diverts (the hearers’ attention, from the main subject or the proof of 
the fact): for it makes him attend to the recurrence of the similar 
cadence. And so (the audience anticipate the answering or recurring 
cadence) just as the children anticipate the answer to the herald’s sum- 
mons, “ Whom does the freedman choose for his attorney? and the answer 
is, Cleon” ’. 

érirpomos one who is charged or entrusted with the management of 
his case, or of any business as deputy for another; procurator, émurpdémos 
Kalcapos, Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip, c. 17, 813 E, os avrés pev odk émepehnOn 
rovrav, 6 8 érirporos MuAvas, ‘his man of business, deputy, agent’. 

On Cleon’s self-assumed functions of public prosecutor and poor 
man’s advocate, see Grote, Aizst. Gr. ch. Liv, Vol. VI. p. 667 seq. An 
example in Arist. Ran. 569, (one of the tavern-keepers says,) 1 87 
kddecov Tov mpooratny KAéwva por, (and the other) od & epory’, edvmep ém- 
rUxns, “YmépBoror, i” avrov éemitpiyyopev : from which Mr Grote draws his 
inferences as to the real nature of Cleon’s misrepresented policy. The 
children, in the illustration, are so accustomed to the invariable reply to 
the herald’s proclamation, for an attorney or deputy to plead some freed- 
man’s cause—who by law was not allowed to speak for himself in court— 
that they have learned to say ‘Cleon’ whenever the question is asked. 
It has not been noticed that this story is told in the present tense, as if 
the children were in the habit of doing this in Aristotle’s own time. Can 
it be meant that the custom had been handed down from generation to 
generation for a century or so after Cleon’s death? If so, it is a very 
remarkable fact. 

With the opening words of the chapter, comp. Cic. Orat. LI 172, Js 
(Aristoteles) zgitur versum in oratione vetat esse, numerum iubet. Ib. 
§ 189, of verses unintentionally introduced by the orator in his speech, 
Inculcamus per imprudentiam...versus; vitiosum genus, et longa animé 
provisione fugiendum, With amidavov x.r.d., comp. Ib. LXII 209, Sz encm 
semper utare (these studied arts and tricks of rhetoric), guwm satietatem 
adfert tum quale sit etiam ab imperitis agnoscitur. Detrahit praeterea 
actionts dolorem, aufert humanum sensum actoris, tollit funditus veritatem 
et fidem,., LXV 220, Multum interest utrum numerosa sit, id est, similis 
numerorum an plane e numeris constet oratio, Alterum st fit, intolera- 
bile vitium est; allerum nisi fit, dissipata et inculta et fluens est oratio. 

§ 2. ‘That (composition) which is (entirely) devoid of rhythm (has 
No measure) is indefinite (or, unlimited), but it ought to be limited, only 
not by metre (like verse): for the infinite (indefinite, unlimited) is dis- 
pleasing and (i.e. because it) cannot be known. But everything is 
defined (or limited) by number; and the xwmder (numerus in both its 
senses) of the structure of the language (prose composition) is rhythm, 
of which me¢res are so many sections’. Here we pass for a moment into 
Platonic metaphysics. The doctrine of the formless, vague, indefinite, 
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unlimited, infinite of more or less, of degree; into which ré pérpuoy order, 
harmony, measure, symmetry, law—the mean—are introduced by the 
limiting mépas, the definite principle; coming originally from the Pytha- 
goreans, is adopted and expounded by Plato in the Philebus, 23 E et seq. 
The principle is applied to the numbers or measures of music and com- 
position, verse and prose, 26 A, ev dé d€e7 xai Bapet (the tones of music) 
kal raxet kal Bpadei, dmeipots adoty, dp’ od tavra éyyryvopeva radta (rd 
mépas Kal TO dmetpov) dua mépas Te ametpydoaro kal povorkyy ovpmdcay TeAEw- 
tata €vveornoaro; From him Aristotle undoubtedly borrowed his con- 
ception of rhythm, as he did likewise his grand division of dAy, the 
tnformis materia, the potential, unenergized matter, the material cause of 
all things; and Adyos, the formal cause, that which gives form and sub- 
stance to the brute matter, energizes or realizes it into complete exist- 
ence, and is the original design, or conception in the mind of the Creator, 
the ‘what it was to he’, ro ri qv evar: and also his doctrine of the 
‘mean’, With adyvworoy 16 dmeipov, compare Anal. Post. A 24, [864 5,] 
gore & 7) wev Greipa ovK emiorynra, 7 Sé mwewépavtat émiatnrd. Metaph. B 4, 
999 @ 27, Trav areipwy mas evdexerat haBeiv emiotHuny; K.T.A- 

On 16 adppvOu0v amépavrov, compare Cic, Orator, LXVIII 228, Hanc 
Zgitur, sive composttionem sive perfectionem stve numerum vocari placet, 
adhibere necesse est, si ornate velis dicere, non solum, guod ait Aristoteles 
et Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, seq. On prOyos, 
peérpov, ‘measure of time’, Ib, § 227, sonantinum omnium quae metiri 
aurtbus possumus. 

mepaiverat...dptOue mavra] This axiom is doubtless derived ultimately 
from the Pythagoreans, who traced the laws of the universe in numbers 
and mathematical symbols. Kal mdayra ya pay ra yeyyaokopeva dprOpdv 
eyovrt, ov yap oloy re ovd€ev ote vonOjpev ore yrooOjpev avev TovTw, ap. 
Stobaeum, Bickh, Philolaos, p. 58. “ The finite in number is the cal- 
culable, that which the mind can grasp, and handle; the infinite is the in- 
calculable, that which baffles the mind, that which refuses to reduce itself 
to law, and hence remains unknowable.” Grant, Essay on Ar. Ethics, 
p. 202 (1st ed. [p. 252, 3rd ed.]). Probl x1x 38, pudue d€ yxaipoper dia ro 
yrdpipov Kal Teraypevov dpiOpov exetv, kal Kweiv Huds TeTaypevas" oikeLorépa 
yap W reraypevn Kinois ices Ths drdkrov, date kal kata duow paddov. 
This illustrates dydés...7d dmecpov. With pvOpos...od ra pérpa rynrd, 
comp. Poet. IV 7, ra yap pérpa dre popia trav pvdpav éoti, pavepov’ i.e. 
metres, verses or systems of verses, are definite lengths or sections, into 
which the indefinite matter of rhythm is as it were cut. Similarly it is 
said, 111 9.3, that the period and all metres are measured by number. 

§ 3. ‘From this it may be inferred that the speech (i.e, prose com- 
position) should have rhythm, but not metre ; otherwise it will be a poem 
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(verse-composition). Its rhythm however should not be exactly and 
nicely finished’: (i.e. with exact and systematic accuracy so as to be 
continuous, and pervade the whole structure of the writing. The de- 
scription of prose rhythm by Hermogenes, mepi idedy a’, Introd. p. 391, 
Appendix on fv60s, will serve as a commentary on this and péxps rod) : 
‘and this will be effected if it be only carried up to a certain point (and 
there stop short; left incomplete and irregular; not finished and sys- 
tematic, like verse)’. 

§ 4. ‘Of (the three) rhythms, the heroic (hexameter, epic) is (too) 
stately (or solemn), and deficient in conversational harmony’. By using 
the word ‘harmony’, I have left it open whether we are to understand 
by dppovia ‘harmony’ in its ordinary musical sense—in which case the 
meaning will be ‘that particular kind of harmony which is adapted to 
ordinary conversation’, the language of common life, and zz/erior to that 
of the heroic rhythm—a somewhat non-natural interpretation; or in the 
primary, more general sense of the word, ‘an adaptation or fitting of 
parts into an organized whole’, which with Aexrixjs will signify ‘ deficient 
in conversational structure’, in an adaptation of parts fitted for conversa- 
tion (Dionysius uses dppovia as equivalent to Ags, for style of compo- 
sition); the iambic is the very language of the vulgar, and therefore of 
all measures the iambic is most frequently uttered in common speech (or 
conversation); but it wants (the acquisition of, yevérda) solemnity and 
dignity and the power (or faculty) of s¢rz&ing. The trochaic is too 
farcical (has too much of the comic dance about it; reminds one of its 
indecency and buffoonery!: is totally devoid of all dignity and sobriety, 
too light and lively): this is shown by the trochaic tetrameters, for the 
tetrameter is a tripping (running, rolling) measure”. 

6...4p0s] The ‘heroic’ measure, also called ‘dactylic’, ‘hexameter’, 
‘epic’, including the spondaic and anapaestic, is one of the three kinds 
of rhythm, its dass, Baous—corresponding to the ‘feet’ in metre—ex- 
pressing the ratio of equality 1:1. See further on the doctrine and 
ratios of rhythm, in the Appendix on that subject, Introd. p. 387, foll. 
where the statements of the following sections are illustrated. The 
epithet ceuvos has been already applied to it in 111 3.3; Dionysius, de 
Isocr. Iud. c. 11 (p. 557. 3, Reiske), designates it by the similar epithet 
peyadonperés, Comp. Poet. XXII 9, 7d ijpwixdv oracipdraroy Kal dyKo- 
S€oraroy TAY LéeTpov. 

cepvos kal Nexrikds Kal dppovias déopevos is the vulgata lectio. But to say 
that the heroic or hexameter measure—Homer’s verses for instance—are 
deficient in harmony is absurd in itself, and contradictory to the evidence 
of our own ears, and all ancient authority: at all events Dionysius was not 

* This may fossiély be included in the meaning of the word ere: but if so, it 
is quite subordinate. In the references from other authors it is predominant. 

3 rpoxepos puOuds, There are some bars in the overture to Auber’s Bronze 
forse, which, to those who are acquainted with it, will perfectly represent the 
measure of trochaic tetrameter, and illustrate the epithet here used, implying a 
light, tripping, metre. 
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of that opinion, who says, de Comp. Verb. c. 18 (p. 109, Reiske), the exact 
opposite ; dakruArkds mavu earl cepvos Kal eis KaAAOS appovias akvodoyoraros. 
Victorius, from Demetrius, rept épynveias § 42, read 6 pev rpdos oepvds Kal 
ov Noytkos, which leaves dppovias Seduevos to explain itself as it best may. I 
have adopted with Tyrwhitt on Poet. IV 19, €Edyerpa ddvydkis (Aéyopuev) Kar 
exBaivovres Ths NextixHs Gppovias, the reading suggested by that passage, 
which had been already proposed by Vincentius Madius, ad loc., and 
since approved by Spalding ad Quint. 1X 4. 76, and finally adopted by 
Bekker and Spengel, each in his latest ed. 

tapBos.. 7) X€Ets 1} TSv woOAAGY] This has been already noticed, III 1. 9, 
and twice in Poet. XXII.19. The Latin rhetoricians make the same 
remark upon their own language. Cic. de Or. II 47. 182, Orat. LVI 
189, magnam enim partem ex tambis nostra constat oratio, LVII 192. 
Quint. 1x 4.76, 7//d (trimetri) minus sunt notabiles, guia hoc genus sermon 
proximum est. 

éxotioat] is used here in a much milder sense than its ordinary one, 
to strike, excite, mettre hors de sot, to displace or remove a man out of his 
ordinary state of feeling, to a higher one of excitement: whereas in this 
metaphorical application, it usually implies a much more violent emotion 
than mere admiration or amusement, as Demosth. c. Mid. 537 ult., ratra 
Kel, Tadta éiotnow davOpémovs avray, ‘drives men besides themselves, 
drives them mad’. Eur. Bacch. 850, para & exotnoov ppevay évels 
édadpav Nvoaav, equivalent to a & eAadvav rod ppoveiv, in line 853. 

Tpoxaios KopSaxikétepos| Cic, Orat. LVI 193, Tvochaeum autem, gui 
est eodem spatio guo choreus, cordacem afpfellat (Aristoteles), guda con- 
tractio et brevitas dignitatem non habeat, Quint. 1X 4.88, herous, gud est 
zdem dactylus, Aristoteli amplior, tambus humanior (too like the language 
of vulgar humanity) védeatur: trochaeum ut nimis currentem (rpoxepdov) 
damnet, eiqgue cordacis nomen imponat. Harpocr. xopdaxiopds* 6 Kopda§ 
Kopixis. dpxjoews eldds cot, xabarep pyow ’Apiotogevos ev TO rept Ths 
rpayikis épxjoews. Suidas xopdaxifer’ aloxpa dpxeirat (the rest as Harpocr.), 
The characteristics of the xépda&, a kind of Comic dance, may be gathered 
from notices in Theophr. Char. 6, mepi drovoias, ‘desperate recklessness’, 
where it is a mark of this character to dance the cordax sober and without 
a mask: in Aristophanes, who takes credit to himself, Nub. 540, for never 
introducing it into his comedies: in Athenaeus, XIV 28, ult. 630 E, who calls 
it mavyyddns, ‘sportive’. Dem, Olynth. 1 § 18 (of Philip’s mode of 
life), ef d€ rs cdppov 4 Slkatos Ghd@s, THY kaQ’ tjuépay dxpaciay Tod Biov 
kat péOnv Kai Kopdaxiopods ov Suvdpevos péepew K.TD. It seems therefore 
to have been accompanied by the grossest indecencies, so that no 
respectable person could allow himself even to look on the performance 
of it. See furthér in Miiller, Wzs¢. Gr. Led. XXVU 7. 

This however is not the point of the reference here. But the xopdafé 
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TPOXEpOs pubuos Ta TeTpapeTpa. NelreTa O€ Traay, 
@ éxpwvTo pev azo ‘Spavopa xv dpEapuevot, ouK 
elxov dé Aeryewy Tis iv. éort O€ _TpiTOs O Trae; 
Kal eXomevos TWO eipnpeveoy" Tpla yap mpos ov éotiv, 
éxelvwy dé 6 pév év mpos ev, O Sé OVO mpds Ev, ExETaL 
S& TaV Adywv TOUTWY 6 ruLoALos* oUTOs 8 éaTiv 6 
maidv. ol mev ouv aAdor Oia Te Ta Elpnueva dpeTEot, 
kal SidTe peTpikol’ 6 O€ maav AnTTEéos’ dro povou 


was accompanied by verses in the trochaic tetrameter, and these are 
identified ; and all that is implied here by the term is the lightness, the 
want of gravity and dignity, and the dancing tripping measure, afterwards 
expressed by rpoyepos ; as we see also in the passages of Cic. and Quint. 
This character always belonged to the tetrameter ; and hence we are told 
that the dithyrambs, from which Tragedy took its rise, were originally 
written in this measure, which was afterwards exchanged for the iambic, 
the metre nearest to the language of ordinary conversation, when the 
dialogue had been introduced, and Tragedy assumed a regular form. To 
Te pérpov (of Tragedy) ék Tetpapérpou lapBeiov eyévero" TO joey yap mparov 
TeTpapeTp@ éxpavto dia ro garuptKiy kal SpxnatiKxarépay eivat THY mroinaw, 
héEews O€ yevopnerns avry DT] pions TO olkeioy pérpov evpev’ padiora yap 
Nexrikov Tav pérpov TO lauBeiov ear (Poet. IV 19). Comp. Rhet. III 1. 9. 

These rhythms being set aside, (they are in fact reducible to two, the pro- 
portions 1 ;:1,and 2 ; 1,iambus and trochee,~—and —~ respectively) the third 
‘the paean remains, the use of which began with Thrasymachus, though 
he and his followers couldn’t tell what it was (did not know how to 
define it). The paean? is the third (of the rhythms) and closely con- 
nected with the preceding: for it has the ratio of three to two (3 : 1, 
three short, and one long syllable equal to two short), whilst the others 
have that of one to one (dactyl, spondee, anapaest), and two to one 
(iambus and trochee), severally. And one and a half (3 : 1, the ratio 
of the paean) is connected with these (two) ratios [‘next to’ both ratios, 
i.e. the mean between the two extremes, I : 1 and 2:1], and that is the 
paean’, On this see Introd. Appendix on pvOyuds, pp. 387, 8. The paeonic 
ratio includes also the bacchius and cretic. These three ratios are the 
Baceis of the three measures. 

§5. ‘Now all the rest (of the pudpot) are to be discarded, not only 
for the reasons already mentioned, but also because they are metrical 
(too suggestive of the cadence of regular verse): but the paean is to be 
adopted: for it is the only one of the rhythms named which cannot be 
made into a regular verse, and therefore (the use of it) is most likely 
to escape detection’. did povov ydp «.7.X., that is, it is an element of 
rhythm, not metre. Hermann, Elem. doctr. metr. 11 19, de vers. Cret. 
(near the beginning of the chapter), has a criticism of this passage which 


? Aristotle writes macdv: Cicero, paean in the Orator, and acon in the de 
Oratore: Quintilian, pacov. 
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\ \ ~ > ~ at A -~ , 
6 petv THY TEAEUTHY THS apxns. €oTt O€ Tatavos dvo 
1 addidit Bekker, ed. 1. 
he quotes, attributing to the author a misconception of the nature of the 
paeonic measure, which has caused him to fall into the error of denying 
it to be a metre’. See Cic. Orator, § 194, pacan autem minime est 
aptus ad versum ; and the whole section. Also § 218, mumerus a qui- 
busdam (Aristotle, no doubt), zon pes habetur. ‘ At present the one 
(form of) paean is employed (at the end) as well as at the beginning 
(of the sentence), but the end ought to be different to the beginning’. 
Vater proposed to supply reAevravres before cai dpyduevor: but in a 
writer like Aristotle the supplement or opposite may be very well sup- 
posed to be zmfized in the xai. 

§6. ‘There are two kinds of paean opposed to one another, of which 
the one is suitable at the beginning (of the sentence or period), as in 
fact it is employed: and this is the one which begins with the long 
(syllable), and ends with three short. Aadoyevés cire Avuxiay, “O Delos- 
born, or if perchance Lycia” (were thy birthplace). The poet, whose 
alternative is cut short by the inexorable brevity of the quotation, 
was doubtless going on, as the manner of the ancient poets is, to offer 
the deity whom he was addressing the choice of the various titles under 
which he was known and worshipped, expressive of place of birth, 
special character or office: which was done to avoid the possibility of 
giving offence by omitting any title of honour of which he might be 
specially proud. The following specimens of a very frequent custom 
will suffice to illustrate it. Hor. Carm. Sec. line 14, Lenis [iithya... 
sive tu Lucina probas vocari seu Genitalts. Sat. 11 6. 20, Matutine 
pater, seu Iane libentius audis. [We may also compare Horace’s enu- 
meration of the favourite haunts of Apollo, guz rore puro Castaliae lavit 
crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet dumeta natalemgue silvam Delius et 
Patareus Apollo. Od. Il 4.61.] Zevs, Goris wor’ éariv, ef 108 atrg@ pirov 
KEKANLEV@, TOUTS vw mpocevverw. Agam. 147. The author of the paean 
was apparently about to add after Avxiav, véuwy or some such word, 
offering the god the alternative birthplace of Lycia, if he happened to 
prefer it. The Homeric epithet Avxyyes, Il A 101, 119, is usually 
supposed to denote his Lycian birthplace, Patara, though Miiller, Dor. 
11 6.8, would “rather understand” by it ‘born of light’. On the epithet 
Avxewos, frequently applied to Apollo by the Tragedians, as Aesch. 
Suppl. 668 (with Paley’s note), Sept. c. Theb. 133, Agam. 1228, Soph. Oed. 
R. 203 (Schneidewin), Electr. 6, &c. &c., see Muller's Dorians, i 6.8, 
where the various significations of Apollo’s titles are discussed at length ; 
and Donaldson’s New Cratylus § 269, on the connexion of Avcos with 

1 Though I cannot see much force in Hermann’s argument against Aristotle, 
yet it must be owned that it is odd to deny that to be metrical, which derived its 
very name from the hymns to Apollo which were principally written in that measure, 
as may be seen from the two specimens here quoted. 
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Xeveds and -Avcn. [In G. Curtius’ Greek Etymology, § 88 Xevkds and dugi- 
AvKy, and § 89 Aveos, no such connexion is suggested. ] 

Brandis’ ‘ Anonymus’ [Phélologus Iv. 1] reads “ Aadoyevés”, eira, 
“ Avkee Exaepye”. 

Victorius has noted that this and the following quotation are both 
commencements of paeans to Apollo, from which the name of the metre 
is derived : and each of them exemplifies the ‘ paean at the beginning’. 

*“Golden-haired Archer son of Zeus”. The other, the opposite to this, 
in which three short syllables form the beginning, and the long one comes 
at,the end. “After earth and its waters, night obscured (blotted out) 
ocean”’. Inthe Greek line there are four pure paeans, all of this con- 
struction ~~~-—: but Ar. appears to quote it as an exemplification only 
of this form of paean in the last place of the verse, or rhythm. 

e& éevavrias|=évarrias, or évavriov, ex opposito, Polit. VIII (V) 11, 1314 
@ 31, 6 & érepos cxeddv &&€ évavrias exer Tois eipnucvors thy émepédecav. 
Herod. VII 225, of péev e& evavrins emomopevo. Thucyd. IV 33, e& évar- 
tias ovTot KabeotHKecay, ‘opposite’, opposed to ék mAayiov. Ep.ad Titum ii. 
8, o &€ évayrias. €& evaytiov is the more usual form. The ellipse to be 
supplied is according to Bos, E//ifs. p. 325 (562, ed. Schafer), xépas, 
corrected to dpyjs by Schafer ad loc., q. v., where several instances of the 
omission of that word are produced. But the ellipse of 68¢és, in one or other 
of its cases, is very much more common than that of y#pa or dpx7, in the 
‘formation of adverbs and quasi-adverbs in the feminine, genitive, dative 
and accusative; such as 9 1 tary THde éxeivy GdAy et sim.—a large num- 
ber of instances of these three varieties of the ellipse of d8ds is collected 
under that head in the work referred to, pp. 188—192; and at p. 192 init. 
én evavrias pépecOa is rightly inserted among them by Leisner (one of 
the earlier editors). 

‘And this makes a (true and proper) end: for’ (ydp: the reason of 
this, that the long syllable zs required for the end, may be inferred from 
the consideration that follows of the incompleteness, &c. of the short 
syllable) ‘the short syllable by reason of its incompleteness makes (the 
rhythm appear) mutilated (cut prematurely short)’, Cic. Orator, §§ 214, 
215, 218, u.s. 
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aTeAns elvat mot KoNoBov. dA Set TH pakpa 
/ ; 
amokormTec Oar kat SnAnv eivar Tv TEAEUTHY, pn ua 
‘ 
Tov ypapéa, pnde Sid THY mapaypapyiv, ddda Sia 
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KodoBdr] ¢runcus, de Soph. El. 17, 176 @ 40, daa py cadds adda Kodo- 
Bas €pwrara, mapa todto ocupBaiver 6 edeyxos. Poste, ‘elliptical.’ For 
other examples see the Lexicons. 

‘But the (sentence or period) should be broken off (brought adrupily 
to a close) and the end marked by the long syllable—not (however) by 
the scribe (or copyist), nor by a marginal annotation (marking the end of 
the sentence), but by the measure itself’. 6a with the accusative, which 
indicates the cause or motive, (not the medium, channel or means, which 
is 6ua with genitive,) here implies that the indication of the end of the 
sentence should not be dwe to the scribe or his marks, stops, or what 
not, but solely to the rhythm: that the end should appear by the abrupt 
close of that. 

mapaypapy, a by-writing, or marginal annotation. That these were 
occasionally sfofs appears from our use of the word ‘paragraph’: just as 
the words that we use for s¢ofs, comma, colon, period, originally repre- 
sented members of the period or the whole period itself. Victorius aptly 
quotes, Cic. Orat. c, LXVIII § 228 (already referred to), guod ait Aristoteles et 
Theophrastus, ne infinite feratur ut flumen oratio, quae non aut spiritu 
pronunciantis aut interductu librarii, sed numero coacta debet insistere, 
And to the same effect de Orat. 111 44.173, where the /brariorum notae 
are again mentioned. Victorius also cites Isocr. Antid. § 59—to the 
clerk of the supposed court—dpédpevos dio tis mapaypadpns dvayvat x.7.d. 
Ernesti Lex. Tech. Gr.s.v. [In the papyrus of the Funeral Oration of 
Hyperides, preserved in the British Museum, and edited in /ac-simzle 
by Professor Churchill Babington, the approach of the end of a sentence 
is indicated by a short interlinear dash below the first word of the line 
in which the sentence is about to close.] 

§ 7. ‘So this subject, that the composition should be rhythmical, 
and not altogether without rhythm, and what rhythms, and how con- 
structed, make style rhythmical, is finished and done with’, 


CHAP. IX. 

We now come to another kind of appovia, the adaptation of the 
several parts of the sentence to one another in order to its fit composi. 
tion (apta compositio, Cic. [de Orat. III 52. 200]), shewn in the atrangement 
of its words and subordinate clauses. The subject of the chapter is 
accordingly the period and its construction; and some of its leading 
figures—those originally introduced by Gorgias and his school—are 
illustrated by several examples from Isocratés’ Panegyricus. 


CHAP. IX. 
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Of the two principal varieties of style, the eipduern and xareotpap- 
pérn dé€s, the latter more usually called mepiodicy, the style of Demo- 
sthenes, Isocrates, and the more finished rhetoricians, there is a detailed 
account in the Introduction, in the analysis of this chapter, p. 306 seq. 
So that we may at once pass on to the translation, and the particular 
points of interest and difficulty that the text offers. On Dionysius’ dis- 
tinction of three varieties of style, see p. 306, note 4. On the eipopeévn 
Aé€is, the earlier style of Hecataeus, Herodotus and the Aoyoypdpor, see 
p- 307, and 306, note 5; and on dyaBodai, to which this style of prose is 
compared, p. 307 note 1. The opposite style, } xareorpappeévn, is de- 
scribed at length, pp. 308—310. See Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v. cvotpe- 
gew. For a good description of both, following Aristotle, see Demetr. 
mept épunveias § 12. 

§ 1. ‘The style must be either loose and concatenated’ (the sentences 
loosely strung together, connected solely by connecting particles, as dé, 
xai, like onions on a string) ‘and one only by the connecting particle, like 
the preludes in the dithyrambs, or close and compact (i.e. periodic) and 
resembling the (regular) antistrophes of the old lyric poets’, Pindar 
Arion, Stesichorus, and the like. The last of the three is said to have 
owed his new name of Stesichorus—his original name was Tisias—to his 
having been the first to bring the chorus to a stand, make it stationary, 
for a time at least; and give it order, regularity, symmetry, and dignity. 
This is also attributed to Arion. 

§ 2. ‘Now the loose style is the ancient (original) one. ‘This is 
the setting forth of the researches of Herodotus of Thurii.” This style 
which was formerly universal is now confined to a few. By Joose I mean 
that which has no end in itself except the completion of the subject 
under discussion. And it is displeasing by reason of its endlessness (or 
indefinite length or character, supra c. 8. 2); for every one desires to 
have the end distinctly in view’. Quintilian, VIII 5. 27, thus describes 
the elpouévn dékis, solyta fere oratio, et e singulis non membris sed 
Srustis collata, structura caret, Cicero, Or. LV 186, notices the want of 
‘numbers’ in Herodotus and his predecessors: which may possibly 
include the periodic structure of sentences; as Aristotle does, zufra § 3, 
dpiOpov €xee 4 ev mepiodous A€ks. 

‘Hpodérov Govpiov] This appears to be the reading of all mss, 
except that A® has @vpiov. Herodotus did actually join the colony 
established at Thurium in 443 (Clinton, / A. sub anno 443, col. Ny 
and was thence sometimes called a Thurian from this his second 
birthplace. So Strabo, XIv c, 2, (Caria,) p. 657, of Halicarnassus; 
dvdpes Se yeyovaow e& adriis ‘Hpddords te 6 avyypapevs, dv vorepov 
Oovpiov exddeoay, Sid Td Kowwvijra tis els Oovplovs dmoxias. Plut. de 
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exilio, c, 13, rd dé, ““Hpoddrou ‘AXikapvarcéws toropins drddeckis 78e,”" mod- 
Aol peraypdpovar, “‘Hpoddrov Ooupiov.” perdxnoe ydp els Covplovs, Kal Tis 
drotkias éxelvns pérerxe. Id, de Herodoti malignitate c. 35, cal radra, 
Oovpiov pev Vrd Tradv GAov vopiCdpevov, adrdy dé ‘Adikapvaccé@r meptexd- 
pevov. The second of these passages may be interpreted to mean, that 
the reading in Plutarch’s time was often found altered iz the copies of 
Herodotus history, from ‘A\kapvarcéws to Sovpiov; and if so, no doubt 
Aristotle’s copy may have had that reading, which he transferred to his 
Rhetoric. But on the other hand, Demetrius, mept épunveias, § 17 (rept 
mep.odov), in quoting the same passage, follows the reading ofall our MSS 
“Hpoddrov ‘AXixapvaaojjos loropins drddeéts FSe. Which, together with two 
other inaccuracies of quotation (in the Rhet.), the transposition of 78¢, 
and the writing dmddeEis for dé5eéis—Demetr. preserves the correct 
form—leads me rather to conclude that the variation from our text is due 
here, as we have already seen in so many other instances, to our author’s 
carelessness in quoting from memory, without referring to the original. 
Aristotle was a book-collector, and no doubt fossessed a copy of Herodo- 
tus. Victorius thinks that the reading here is sufficiently justified by the 
fact that Herodotus did actually become a citizen of Thurii, and was so 
called. But the point here to be decided is not whether he was ever so 
called by others, or even by himself at odd times; but whether he did, 
or did not, write himself a Thurian at the commencement of his own 
history; which I deny, and attribute the implied assertion of that fact as 
a mere misquotation to our author himself. 

‘And this is why it is only at the goal that (the runners) pant (or 
gasp) and become faint, because whilst they are looking forward to the 
limit of the race they don’t flag before that (i.e. before they have reached 
the goal)’, This, as I have said in Introd. p. 311, note, seems the ex- 
planation of the illustration which is required by the application of it 
and by the context. The sight of the goal before them, the term of their 
labour, keeps up the racers’ spirits and stimulates their exertions, so that 
they neither faint nor fail till they reach it: them ékxmvéovor kal éxdvovrat, 
they breathe hard, and their exertions being over, their sinews are 
relaxed, they slacken and grow languid. This interpretation, which is 
opposed to that of Victorius (see note u.s.), makes the xaymrjp, which is 
properly the ¢urning-point of the diavAkos—whence its name—Aere the 
goal of the orddiov or single race, in a straight line: the xaymryp of the 
SiavAos being in fact the mépas of the oradiv, If the xapnrnp were in- 
tended here for the turning-point, the statement made of it could not be 
true, for in that case the runners would not come in sight of the goal 
until they had passed the kayrrjp. So in Eth. N. V. 1.2, 1095 4 1, an illus- 
ration is borrowed from the single foot-race, the aradzoy ; Gomep ev TO 
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3 Mpoopwvres yap TO WEpas ov KaUVOUTL TPOTEPOV. 1 
oradig dri trav dbdoberdv émt rd mépas } dvaradw (to illustrate the 
Platonic dnd rév dpydv 4 emi ras dpxas). And similarly the Tragic poets 
express reaching the term or end of life by kaye, which seems to imply 
the necessity of this explanation. Soph. Oed. Col. 91, évratéa kapyew rov 
radalrwpov Biov. Eur. Hel. 1666, drav dé kayyps Kal rehevtions Biov. 
Electr. 956, mply dv réXos ypappijs ixnrat kal mépas Kaun Biov. Hippol. 87, 
rédos 8¢ xdpyay” domep np&dunv Biov. This single course is also called 
Spdpos dkaprros, Or atdods, or evO’s, Pollux et Hesychius ap. Stallbaum 
ad Phaedo 72 B. The xaymryp, or ornAn, with the inscription kapor, 
was called réppa, Barnp, Tédos and wooa. Comp. Krause Gymn. u. Agon. 
der Fell. 1 140. 

éxdvovra] Comp. Isocr. Paneg. § 150, mpos rov modepov éxheAupevos 
(slack, remiss). Ib. dvrid. § 59, i odv pu) mavranacw éxdvOa (be exhausted) 
modAay ere pot Aexréov Ovrov. Ar. Pol, VII (VI) 6, mAoia éxdeAupeva, of 
crazy vessels. Ib. Hist. Anim, 1X 1.32, éws av ékAvowow (of taming 
elephants). Xen. de Ven. 5.5, dogs lose their keen smell in the 
summer dia 7d ékreAvobat Ta oopara, Ar. Probl. XXX 1.6, Alay odds 
(olvos) ékdver, de Gen. Anim, I 18.51, ékAvows, relaxation, weakness. 
Ib. V 7.21, 4 apy? 1) Kivodca Thy havi éexdrverat. 

§ 3. ‘Such then is the loose (‘jointed’ Mure, #7. G.Z.) kind of style; the 
compact, condensed, concentrated, kind is the periodic, that which is con- 
structed in periods : by Zeviod I mean a sentence (/z¢, kind of style or com- 
position) having a beginning and end in itself, and a magnitude such as 
can be readily taken in at one view’. The other style is ametpos, Derpetua, 
indefinite, continuous, running on without end, and without proper divi- 
sions; and therefore caw’¢ be comprehended in one view. evovvorroy, 
comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 4, ult. 7 peylorn vmepBodt) mrjOous...edovvorros, (for 
purposes of supervision). So of a tragedy, Poet. VII 10,74, €yew pev 
péyebos, rovro S€ evovvorroy eva. On the construction 9 ecipopévn ris 
AéEews, for 7 eipopévn A€Evs, see the examples in Matthiae’s Gr. G~ 442. 2. 
Add this, and Isocr. Paneg. § 132, ris xepas thy pev mrelorny aris, 
ib. § 148, r}v dolknroy rhs xdpas. Plat. Protag. 329 A, Sodrxov rod Adyov. 
Arist. Pol. VIII (V) 10, 1312 6 20, modal rev Karadioewr. 

‘A style of this kind is agreeable, and easy to be learnt’ (evpare, 
passive; see Aesch. Eum. 442, Soph. Aj. 15, .Trach, 611, where ‘easy 
to be learnt’ means ‘readily intelligible’); ‘agreeable, because it is the 
contrary of, the endless, indefinite, and also because the listener 
is constantly thinking by reason of this constant definite conclusion 
(or limitation of each sentence) that he has got hold of something 
(got something in his grasp—in the way ofa conclusion) for himself (airé, 
retained by Bekker and Spengel; guaere avr@?); whereas, to have 
nothing to look forward to (no conclusion to anticipate) either to be, 
or to be finished (avvew, bore rid dvvew), either fact, or effect, is 
disagreeable’, It occurred to me that efva, which seems superfluous, 
might have arisen from a repetition of the «iv in mpovoetv. The 
translation will then be, ‘nothing to look forward to nor to finish (get 
done, effect)’: dvvew identifying the hearer with the speaker, as if he 
himself had to come to the conclusion. Comp. § 6, dpydv emt rd réppo, 
kal TO perpov, od Exet ev EavT@ dpov, dvriomacby mavoapuévov. 
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‘And easy to be learnt because easily recollected: and this because the 
periodic style can be xumébered, and number is of all things the most 
easily recollected’, The proportions, or relations of the several parts or 
members of the period to the whole, and to one another—its symmetrical 
structure—can be expressed in numbers, like the numerical relations of 
rhythm, c. 8. This gives the periodic structure a hold upon the memory, 
by its definite proportions, which is entirely wanting to the continuous 
and indefinite succession of the other. 

‘And this is why every one recollects metres (verses) better than 
(disorderly) irregular prose; because it has number which serves to 
measure it’. 

Tov xvonv] is the soluta oratio (Cic. Orat. § 228, alibi), the duakeAvpern or 
Sveppipevn A€Ecs (Demetrius): the incoherent style, words poured out at 
random, in confused mass, one after another, without order or discrimi- 
nation. Thus, in distinguishing the symmetrical structure of verse from 
the comparative confusion and disorder of prose, Plato, Legg. vil 811 D, 
writes Adyar, ovs ev moipacw 4 xvdnv otras elpnuevovs (where ovras is, 
Platonice, ‘just as they are’, ‘just as it happens’, ‘indiscriminately’, ‘without 
order or regularity’; or ‘without consideration’, ‘just as it may be’. 
Heindorf Gorg. § 127 and Ast’s Lex. Plat. s. v.); Phaedr. 264 B, od xvdnv 
Soxet BeBARoOat ra rod Adyov (helter-skelter, like rubbish shot out of a cart ; 
Thompson). Rep. VII 537 C, ra re xvdnv paOjpara...yevopeva (taught 
promiscuously). Isocr. Panath. § 24, dpocos av elvac Sdgaups ois eixi kal 
hoprixds Kal xvdnv dru av éméXOn Aéyovow (who utter at random, pro- 
miscuously anything that comes into their head). Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 
2, 1324 4 5, rev mrelorwy voulpov xvdnv os elmeiv Ketwévov (shot out in a 
heap, indiscriminately, at random, without order or system), de part. 
An, IV 5.27, @a Sveomappéva xvdnv. The passage of Plato, Legg. u.s., is 
referred to by Dionysius, Ars Rhet. X 6 (Vv 381 ed. Reiske), ov xvdnv, os 
éruyov BeBAjoba ta evOvpnpara. 

§4. ‘The period must also be completed (or brought to a conclusion) 
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by the sense (kai, as well as by the structure and rhythm) and not broken 
off abruptly (without completing the sense: d:axémrew ‘to cut in two’), 
like Sophocles’ iambics, ““Calydon is this land of the Pelopian soil—”: 
for the contrary supposition (to this real fact) arises from (/7#, is caused 
by ; dativus instrumenti) this (wrong) division (in general), as a/so in the 
instance given, that Calydon belongs to the Peloponnesus’. 

Welearn from the Anonymous Scholiast on this passage (see Brandis’ 
tract [Phz/ologus iv i] pp. 46, 7,) and more precisely from the Schol. on 
Ar. Ran. 1269, that this verse comes not from Sophocles, but from 
Eur, Meleager, of which it is the commencement. See Wagner, Fragm. 
Eur. Mel. 1 (Fr. Tr. Gr. 11270). The second verse, which completes the 
author’s meaning, is supplied by Lucian, Conv. c. 25 (Hemsterh. III. 436), 
and Demetr. sep) éppnvetas § 58 (Rhet. Gr. Spengel 111 275), év dvrumépOpos 
néd’ %xovo’ evdaiwova: and the three following by Wagner, u.s. This 
makes it clear that this misstatement was not due to Euripides. As to the 
substitution of Sophocles for Euripides as the author, I have no doubt, 
from the abundant evidence we have already had, that it is due solely to 
a lapse of memory on Ar.’s part, and that no alteration of the text, as sug- 
gested by Vater and Buhle, is required. 

The stop, or Pause, which the speaker or reader makes, when intro- 
duced in the wrong*place, may make a complete alteration inf the mean- 
ing: as here, if the verse be read as an entire sentence with the pause at 
x49oves, it conveys the meaning that Calydon is situated in the Pelopon- 
nesus, which is contrary to the fact: but if it be read continuously without 
a pause with the ensuing line, the true sense becomes clear. dcatpeto Gar 
here is equivalent to d:acri€ae 111 5. 6, comp. Anon. ap. Brandis, p. 47, old 
elot kara ovvOeowv Kal Siaipecw, kal éevradéa peév diacriéavres AdAnv Sidvoray 
drapricoper, évravéa Sé Siacri€avres GhAnv. This is in fact the ‘fallacy of 
division’, de Soph. El. 4, 166 @ 33, mapa ryyv Siaipeow, where two verses 
are quoted in illustration. 

Demetrius u.s. quotes the two verses in illustration of a different kind 
of fault; the interpolation of a ovySeopuos—in which he includes zzzerjec- 
tions—by actors, as an expletive. Oi 8€ mpos ovdey dvamdnpodvres, noi, 
roy rier pan colkact Tois UmoKpirais Tois TO Kal TO mpds ovdeY eros Aéyouat, 
oloy et Tus ade déyot, Kadubddy pév ide yaia Hedomelas xOovds, hed, ev dvre- 
mopOpos médv ~yove’ evdaipova, at at. os yap mapéAket Td al al Kal Td ped 
€vOdde, odrw Kal 6 mavrayod pdrny euBadAopevos civderpos. 

The MSS, with the exception of A‘, have IeXome/as, which is found also 
in Demetrius and retained by Bekker and Spengel; Ms A’, Lucian, the 
Schol. on Aristophanes, Dindorf (Eur. Fragm. Mel. 2), and Wagner, read 
the more usual form Iehomias. The text of Euripides, who alone of the 
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three Tragedians uses the word, has [eNémos in five places, including 
the line of the Meleager (Beck’s Index). 

§ 5. ‘A period may be either divided into clauses, or simple (con- 
fined to one)’, Ar. himself defines what he means here by dqeArs, viz. 
povéxwdos, a sentence consisting of a single member, without the com- 
plication, or elaborate construction of the period. dqdeArjs properly denotes 
smooth and level, without inequalities or irregularities, as Arist. Eq. 527, 
dia rdv aperav wediov éppex. It is therefore ‘plain’ as opposed to 
‘mountainous’, literally and metaphorically, level, easy to be traversed, 
simple, f/aiz,; whereas the mountain is suggestive of difficulty. It is ap- 
plied by Dionysius, de admirabili vi dicendi in Demosthene [c. 2], to Lysias’ 
style, which is said to be Autry cat ddedjs, ‘smooth and plain or simple’. 
Lysias’ style is in fact a medium between the elpopévn A€éis of Hecataeus 
and Herodotus, and the complex periods of Isocrates and Demosthenes : 
and a comparison of the sentences of Lysias with those of Demosthenes 
will clearly shew the difference between the ageAyjs and n ev xwdots 
mepiodos. Quint. IX 4.124,12.5. Genera eius (periodi) duo sunt: allerum 
simplex, guum sensus unus longiore ambitu circumducitur,; alterum, 
quod constat membris (év xodos) et incisis, guae plures sensus habent. 
Habet periodus membra minimum duo; medius numerus videntur quat- 
tuor (so Cic. Orat. § 221), sed recipit frequenter et plura, 

‘The period in clauses or divisions must be complete in itself, duly 
divided (its members distinct and definite), and such as can be easily 
delivered without stopping to draw breath’ (¢¢, easily breathed, well 
adapted to the limits of the breath). 

evavanvevatos]| Cic. de Or, 111 44.175, Rudis orator incondite fundit... 
spirittu non arte determinat. Orat. § 228, Non spiritu pronunciantts... 
debet inststere. 

‘Not however (uy, if, provided, it be not) by the mere (arbitrary) 
division (as if the speaker might pause for breath, wherever he pleases,) 
as (in) the period already cited (Kadvdav peév 75e...), but as a whole. 
A member or clause is one of the two parts of this. By simple 
I mean a period of a single member’. It appears from this that a 
period, according to Ar., is a sentence that includes a complete 
sense’, and is thereby distinguished from a xédov or member of it: which 
zs a member or part of a whole, and therefore incomplete until the whole 
has been expressed. The period therefore is twofold, simple, povoxwdos, 
and compound, év cdAois. The phrase ré érepov poptoy divides the 
compound period primarily or essentially into ¢wo parts, which stands 
for, and may be extended to, division in general. Cicero, as Vater 

1 So Hermog. mepl edpécews Top. 5’, wepl mepiddov (11 241 RA. Gr. Spengel), 
of the xddov. The period may consist of one, two, three or four, colons. 
k@\ov dé eorw drnprisuévn Sidvoa, a complete sense. Aristotle admits this only 
of the povoxwAcs mepiodos. 
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observes, acknowledges the compound alone to be a true period. To Ee 
K@Xov ApiororéeAns otras dpiterar, “Kady ote Td Erepov [épos mreptodou ‘ 
elra erupéper, “ yiverat 8€ kal ahi mepiobos.” otras Spurdpevos “ao Erepov 
pépos” Sixwdov eBovrc€ro elvas THY meplodoy Sydovert. 6 Se ’Apxednpos cane 
Bay rov Spov rod Ap. Kal TO emupepopevov TO 6pw aapEearepov kal re Newer epor 
otras dpivaro, “Kddov eotw iroe dri mepiddos, 7} ovvOérov meptodou pepos 
[Demetrius m. éppnveias, § 34]. On «oda and koppara in general, see Introd. 
pp. 312, 3, note I. 

povék@dos appears in a totally different sense, Pol. IV (vit) hs GENE 
b 35, ra pev yap (On) exec THY Hiow povdKwdor, one-sided, ill-balanced, 
like a man with one arm or leg; opposed to the Athenian, zz se totus 
teres atque rotundus. 

§ 6. ‘The members or clauses and the periods themselves shculd be 
neither truncated (cut prematurely short), nor too long’. Covstat ille 
ambitus ef p/ena comprehensio ex quattuor fere partibus, guae membra 
dicimus, ut et aures impleat et ne brevior sit quam satis sit neque longior. 
Cic. Orat. § 221. 

puovpous] This word is variously written pv- and pet-ovpos, and so here 
the Mss. The Lexicons, including Stephens’, regard them as two differ- 
ent words: Stephens only distinguishing the sense, petoupos, koAdBoupos, 
bob-tailed, with a stunted tail; pvoupos, sharp-tailed, like a mouse: 
while Liddell and Scott, and Rost and Palm, deriving pdovpos from 
a mouse’s tail, set the facts of the case at defiance by defining it 
nevertheless ‘curtailed’, ‘abgestutzt oder abgestumpft?. This at all 
events is no doubt the meaning of it. It seems to me rather that 
the word is the same, and the variety only in the spelling. The 
meaning of it is always the same; bob-tailed, curtailed, originally; and 
thence blunted, truncated, docked, maimed, cut short where you would 
naturally expect a prolongation. Comp. Poet. c. XXVI 13, éav pév éva 
Tov pidov mowdow avaykn f Bpaxéa Secxvipevov pbovpov paiverOa, unna- 
turally, unduly, curtailed. See Twining’s note, p. 557. He refers to 
Hephaest. peioupos arixos, 6 kara rd rédos éANcit@v xpovm, Opposed to 
Sodixoupos, ‘long-tailed’, 6 kara rd TéAos mAcovdt@v cvAAGBF- Comp. de 
part. Anim. III 1.13, of blunt-nosed, as opposed to sharp-nosed, fishes: of 
capkopayo, fishes of prey, like the shark, are sharp-nosed, of 8é pu) cap- 
kdpayor pvoupor (a bulldog’s nose is particularly pvovpos). And again Iv 
13. 22, the same remark is repeated. Pausanias, x 16.1, describing one 
of Croesus’ offerings at Delphi, oyjpa 8€ rod vmoOhparos Kata mipyoy 
pddiora €s poupov dvidvra dro edpurépov Tot kar@, of a truncated cone or 
pyramid, Athenaeus (XIV 632 D, E, zer,) of three kinds of defective verses ; 
axépado, at the beginning, as a verse beginning with éme.dy; Aayapoi, 
prop. spider-shaped, contracted or weak in the flanks; hence of verses, 
faulty in the middle (claudicant in medio Schweighaiiser ad loc.), where a 
short syllable occurs for a long one in the middle of the verse: illustrated 
by Il. B [11] 731, and another hexameter which Schweighaiiser can’t find, and 
to him is inexplicable; and thirdly peloupot, of emt rhs éxBodns, at the end of 
the verse ; of which three specimens are given, II. M [x11]208, another which 
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is misquoted from II. © [v1II] 305, and a third from Od. ¢ [1x] 212. This 
passage of Athenaeus is quoted at length by Hermann, £7. doctr. metr. 
II 26.20, Athenaeus writes peiovpos. Ernesti Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. 
peloupos. 

‘For that (sc. the xéAov) which is too short often makes the listener 
stumble (4a/ks him by bringing him up short and abruptly); because 
if, whilst he is still hurrying (eager) to get on (forward), and to the 
(end or completion of the) measure (rhythm), of which he has already 
a definition (i.e. a definite and preconceived notion) in himself, he be 
suddenly pulled up (checked, /z¢. pulled against) by a pause (a premature 
cessation on the part of the speaker), there must necessarily follow (arise 
ylyvec Oar) a sort of stumble by reason of the check’. 

mpogmraiew] must be regarded as a subst. in the accusative before yly- 
veoOar, equivalent to rd mpoontaiew. The metaphor is. from driving: 
a sudden and unexpected check, or pulling against him, will often cause 
a horse to stumble, or bring him on his knees. The abrupt cessation of 
the onward motion, in the listener’s mind, as in the horse’s career, pro- 
duces analogous effects—whence the metaphor—in the two cases. 

‘Those again which are too long produce a feeling of being left 
behind, like those who (in a measured walk, as in the colonnade of a 
gymnasium) turn back only after passing (not till they have passed) the 
limit; for they too—like the speaker that uses too long periods—leave 
behind their companions in the walk’. 

The notion is that of a party walking backwards and forwards in 
the portico of a gymnasium, the walk, like the period, being properly 
limited, though the limit is capable of being passed. If one of the party 
—suppose Aristotle himself in his daily mepimarou in the Lyceum— 
chanced to have thus outstripped his companions, the latter would be 
left in the lurch, and be no longer able to hear him. Similarly the speaker 
who makes his periods of undue length, leaves zs hearers in the lurch : 
they stop short, as it were, and lose the thread of his discourse. dzroxdyr- 
rew is here not in its usual sense, but ‘to turn away’ in the sense of 
‘turning back’, as dmod.ddvat, drovepew, draireiy. 

On this subject comp. Cic. Orat. Lill 178, ztague et longiora et 
breviora tudicat et perfecta ac moderata semper expectat; mutila sentit 
guaedam et quasi decurtata, guibus tanguam debito fraudetur offenditur, 
productiora alia et quast immoderatius excurrentia, quae magts etiam 
aspernantur aures, et seq. 
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‘And in like manner also the periods that are too long become so 
many speeches, and like a dithyrambic prelude; that is, rambling and 
incoherent, without unity or system. 

al repiodou...Adyos yiverat] verb attracted from the plural to the singular, 
as the nearer of the two: so 7#/ra, al re Aiav Bpaxvkwdot ov mepiodos yiyverat. 
For Spor cf. triste lupus stabulis, et sim. On dvaBody, see note 1, 
Introd. p. 307. 

‘And therefore what Democritus of Chios quoted to taunt Melan- 
ippides for writing (long, rambling) dithyrambic preludes instead of 
the (compact and regular) stanzas, is realized (in these overgrown 
periods). ‘A man works mischief to himself in working mischief to 
another, and the long dithyrambic prelude is most mischievous to its 
composer” (substituted for 7 d€ xaxy Bovd} tO Bovdedoavtt xaxiotn, of 
the original, Hesiod. Op. et D. 263): for a taunt of the same kind may 
also be appropriately applied to the long-membered gentry, (the dealers 
in long-membered periods)’. Zhe makers of the periods are themselves 
called here paxpoxwAot. To scan the second verse of the quotation pa- 
xpavaBokn must be read as a crasis. “Democritus Chius Musicus, 
Abderitae aequalis teste Diogene Laertio, IX 49 (yeyovaot d€ Anpoxperoe 
é& mpadros avros ovros, devtepos KXios povotxos kata Tov avTov xpovov). 
Meminerunt eius Suidas s. v. yid¢ew, Pollux, Iv 9. 4, Arist. Rhet. II! 9. 
De hoc omnium optime egit Coraes év Xtaxfis "Apyatodoyias “YAp Arar. 
Ill p. 192, seq.” Miillach, ad Democr. Fragm. p. 91. 

In the note on dvaBodai, Introd. p. 307, already referred to, may 
be found some account of the two kinds of dithyramb here alluded 
to; the earlier antistrophic form of that of Arion, Stesichorus, Pindar, 
and the novel, relaxed, often incoherent, extravagances, of Melanippides 
and his followers. Nevertheless, Melanippides is selected by Aristo- 
demus, in answer to Socrates’ question, Xen. Mem. I 4. 3, as the most 
distinguished representative of dithyrambic poetry, as Homer of epic, 
Sophocles of tragedy, Polycletus of sculpture, and Zeuxis of painting. 
This represents the popular judgment, as opposed to that of the critics. 
On this subject, I have referred to Bode, Gesch. der Hell. Dichtk. Vol. 
II Pt. 11 p. 111 seq. and 293 seq. and to Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. Xxx. 
See also Arist. Probl. x1x 15. Of Melanippides of Melos, there is a life in 
Smith’s Biogr. Dict, (E. Curtius, Greek Hist. Vol. 1v p. 102 of Ward’s tr.] 

‘Those which have their members too short make no period at all: 
and so it (i.e. the period made up of these short x«dda) drags the hearer 
with it headlong’. The audience is carried away by them, as by a 
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horse, at a headlong, break-neck, pace. Specimens of this style are 
given in Introd. p. 314, note 1. 

§ 7. ‘The periodic style has two divisions, of which the one has its 
clauses (simply) divided, the other opposed to one another; an instance 
of simple division is, “I have often wondered that those who first 
assembled these universal gatherings and established the athletic con- 
tests...” dippnuwevn A€éis, “in qua membra periodi copula a se invicem 
distinguuntur.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. dvapeiv. This is the opening 
of Isocrates’ Panegyric Speech, supposed or intended to be delivered 
at the ‘General Assembly’ of the great Olympic games—whence the 
name. It is remarkable, and shews that Ar. could not have looked 
at the passage he was quoting, that the very next words to those at 
which his quotation stops, long before the end of the sentence, contain 
a regular antithesis or opposition of members, and the ‘simple division’ 
is absolutely confined to the words cited. I should suppose that he 
could not have been aware of this. 

‘(An instance) of the antithetic period, wherein in each of the two clauses 
contrary by contrary are brought together, or (the same word 'is imposed 
as a yoke, i.e. bracket, or vénculum, on both contraries) the two con- 
traries are coupled together by one and the same word, is “Both they 
served, them that remained, and them that followed; for the one they 
acquired more land than they had at home in addition, and to the 
others they left behind sufficient in what they had at home.” vroyovy, 
(staying behind) is contrary to dkoXovnars (following), ixavdv to meio’. 

It is unnecessary to say that the passage is quoted wrong: it runs 
in the original, Paneg. § 35, 6, dud. S€ Kal rods dod. kal tovs voy. 
Zowoav' trois péev yap txavyy try olkot xdpav Karédurov, Tots b€ melo ris 
Smapxovons érépicav. The first clause is an exemplification of erifevéts, 
on which see note sufrac. 5 § 7; the second, of the antithesis of con- 
traries in two clauses balanced and opposed to one another. 

In the quotation that follows, Paneg. § 41, the original is, dare kal rots 
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pots dpporrew. Ar. in his alteration has adorned Isocrates’ text with an 
additional rhetorical figure, the opocorédevroy or rhyming terminations 
of Seouevors and BovAopévois. ‘dardAavats, (sensual) enjoyment, is opposed 
to kre, acquisition’, as the text has it. As these two can hardly be 
considered antithetical, and nothing corresponding to xrjoes occurs in 
Isocr., are we to suppose that Ar., meaning to write éydeig, carelessly 
substituted xrjaew? or rather, that xrjoec is a mistake of a copyist for 
dejoes, which occurs twice in the sense of ‘want’ 11 7. 3 and 4: and 
also, in the same sense, Pseudo-Plato, Eryxias, 405 E dzs. 

Then follows a string of quotations from the same speech of Isocrates, 
illustrative of antithesis ; § 48 (wrong), § 72 (right), § 89 (right again), 
§ 105 (wrong), § 149 (right), § 181 (wrong), § 186 (wrong, déew for é€e.). 

The passage rév pev “EAAnorovtov k.r.A. occurs likewise in the funeral 
oration attributed to Lysias, § 29. This speech is marked as spurious by 
Baiter and Sauppe in their ed. of the Or. Az¢. If this be so, the figure is 
probably due to Isocrates, which is all the more likely as Lysias’ style, 
Aur) Kal dpedns, is usually free from these rhetorical artifices. Victorius 
refers to an imitation of this, Cic. de Fin. 11 34. 112, Ut sz Xerxes... 
Hellesponto tuncto, Athone perfosso, maria ambulavisset terramgue navi- 
gasset. And Lucr, lI 1042 (1029, Munro), z//e guogue ipse (Xerxes) viam 
qui guondam per mare magnum stravit, et seq. 

‘And what some one (some advocate, in accusation, whose name Ar. 
either had never heard, or didn’t recollect) said against Peitholaus and 
Lycophron in the law-court (at some trial: guaere, theirs?), “And these 
fellows (o¥ro, apparently ‘the accused’ or ‘opponents’ as usual) who 
used to sell you when they were at home, now that they have come 
to you here, have bought you”’. Peitholaus and Lycophron were 
brothers of Thebe, the wife of Alexander of Pherae. At her instigation 
they murdered their brother-in-law and succeeded him in the dynasty. 
They maintained themselves long against the attacks of Philip by the 
aid of Onomarchus the Phocian commander, but at last were defeated, 
353—352 B.C.,and Onomarchus slain; upon which they “retired with 
their mercenaries, 2000 in number, into Phokis.” Grote, Hist. Gr. 
from Diodorus, Vol. XI ch, LXXXVII pp. 366, 408, 9, 11, where Ly- 
cophron alone is mentioned as ‘the despot of Pherae’: in p. 412, 
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Peitholaus and Lycophron are named together for the first time as joint 
commanders, 

As the time, place, and circumstances, as well as the speaker, of 
what is here related, are alike utterly unknown, any attempt at in- 
terpreting it must be a mere guess, JZy conjecture is, (1) that the scene 
is a court of justice-—z/ere, no one can say ; I will assume at Athens— 
(2) that otro: are Peitholaus and Lycophron, as accused or defendants— 
this is suggested by eis Il. ris efre and the use of otroc—and if so, this 
must have been after their downfall: and (3) that, to give the remark a 
point, edvnvrac must have a double sense, ‘These fellows, says some 
one to the judges, used when they were at home, at Pherae, to sed/ you 
(as slaves)—vpas maliciously identifies the Athenian judges with their 
fellow-countrymen, captives in Thessaly—vow that they are come to 
you, the tables are turned, and they have to duy you’ (i.e. to bribe 
the judges). Victorius, but utterly without point, Védetur contumeliosa 
vox in eos tacta, gut pecunia, quam comparassent in suts civibus hostibus 
emancipandis, eadem postea uterentur in illis ab tisdem emendis, atgue 
in seruitudinem sibi adiudicandts. 

‘For all these (passages) do what has been mentioned’, i.e. give an 
antithetical structure to the several sentences. 

§ 8. ‘This kind of style is agreeable because contraries are best 
known (in themselves and by reason of their opposition), and still better 
when placed side by side (in juxtaposition, for che purpose of contrast 
and comparison); and also because it resembles a syllogism; for the 
Zdeyxos (the refutative syllogism) is a bringing together (for the same 
purpose) of the two opposites (the two contradictory conclusions)’, 

This opposition of contraries in the antithesis, also reminds us of the 
éAeyxos, the conclusion of opposites, refutation by an opposite conclusion ; 
this resemblance makes the former look like a proof, which is a source of 
pleasure. 

Aristotle is constantly telling us—see Bonitz ad Metaph. B 2, 996 a 18 
—that contraries, which are the two extremes of things under the same 
genus, are also subject to the same science, rév évavria pia, or 7 avrn, 
émornun. And accordingly, inferences may be drawn from one contrary 
to another, Eth. N. v 1, 1129 @14 seq. This appears to be the founda- 
tion of what is here said, that contraries are best known to us; they can 
be studied together, and one throws light upon the other. Comp. II 11.9, 
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Sti Tdvavtia yvwpimdTaTa Kat map addyna MaXdXoyv p. 126. 
n 5 € ‘ af 
yvepysa, Kal STL Eoue ovANOYITONM O Yap EhEYXOS 
cal , J. 
TUvAywyt TOV AVTLKELMEVWY EXTLV. 
ca , , 
dvtidects fev ovv TO TOLOUTOV ETTLY, TaplTwoIS 
a. ah af \ al / Pa Fan / \ 
& éav ica Ta Kwa, Tapopolwors 0 éav Omota Ta 
Ud sf € / \ ° Bgl oe a > 
érxata éyn éxaTepov TO KwAov. avayKn OE N EV 
qn . oe \ > A \ > A A 
dpxn | emt TeXevTHs Exew. Kal apxn pev ae Ta 


So@ dy...dyrixepévos AexOp Torovr@ eVSoKipel padrov. ro 8 ulrioy om 4 
pddnors did pev rd dvrixeicOar paddov...yiverat. II 23. 30 and III 17. 13, on 
édeyxos, and the conclusion (implying learning) from opposites. In Probl. 
XIX 5, 750 7d pavOdvew is assigned, as an acknowledged truth, in ex- 
planation of a musical fact. ‘ Best known’ seems to mean that contraries, 
being under the same genus, are better known than any other things that 
have no such relation, or no relation at all, to one another. 

On the pleasure derived from learning, which is here assumed to be 
the explanation of the agreeableness of this periodic style, see the notes 
on I 11, 21, 23; particularly the latter, in which it is fully illustrated from 
Aristotle’s writings. I will repeat here that the Metaphysics opens with 
a statement that all men have a natural longing for (strive after) know- 
ledge, mdvres dvOpwrot rod eidévae dpéyovrae pioer: and this of course 
implies pleasure in learning, which is the satisfaction of this natural 
appetite. The natural love of imitation or copying, which gives rise to 
all the imitative arts, is based in the same way upon the desire and plea- 
sure of learning. And contrariwise therefore (this is additional), as we 
saw inc. 8.2, dndés Kal dyvworov ro ametpov, the infinite, or indefinite, is 
displeasing to us because it is unknowable. Comp. z#/fra c. 10. 2, rd yap 
pavOdvery padiws db pices waciv éote: the words that convey the most 
instruction to us are the most pleasing; hence the pleasure derived from 
metaphors, which is explained: yAdérrae on the contrary, which teach us 
nothing, are therefore disagreeable. 

map’ GAAnXa paddov yrapia] juxtaposition makes things more intelligible 
is a fact already more than once appealed to, as 11 23. 30; compare 
the parallel passage, Ill 17.13; 111 2.9; and again III 11.9. 

On the é€Aeyxos and its opposite conclusions, cvAdoyirpos dvtiupdcews 
see Introd. on 11 22, and note 1, p. 262, and again, on II 25, p. 268. 

§ 9. ‘Such then is antithesis; the equality of the members (or 
clauses) is mapiowo.s ; mapouoiwors is when each of the two members (the 
supposition that the period consists of only ¢qwo clauses is still carried on) 
has its extremities similar (i.e. in the letters, so that the terminations 
rhyme to one another). (The clauses) must have this either at the 
beginning or at the end. And when they (the similar sounding letters) 
are at the beginning (the figure is) always (expressed in) whole words (Ut. 
the words, entire words, always are a beginning), but at the end (it 
admits of) either the (similarity of the) last syllables, or the same word 
with a changed termination (declension, adverbial, adjectival, termina- 
tion, &c), or the same word. Similar sound (mapopolwats) at the com- 
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\ ° f ~ food 
kat viv ypades Kaxws.” do cvAAaBas O€ “Tt av 


mencement (may be illustrated by) such examples as this; dypov yap 
€\aBev dpydv (fallow, uncultivated) map’ avrod’. Victorius quotes a parallel 
example from Xen. Cyrop. VIII 3.15, od Suvayevos rpépew dpyov els dypov 
drayayav éxéXevoer epyaterOa, The ‘rhyme at the beginning’ of clauses 
is properly called opotoxdrapkrov ; at the end 6poioréAevrov and, dwpyrol 
tr’ é€méovro mapdappytol 7’ énéecow. Il. 1[1X] 526. ‘At the end, gy@ncav 
avrov matdiov reroxévat, GAN avTod airiov yeyovevas (in this there appears to 
be neither rhyme nor reason [the assonance, or correspondence of vowel 
sounds, is however clearly marked in the two clauses]; it is most likely 
corrupt, says Buhle). év mdelorats d¢ ppovrlor kai ev eAaxlorais eAmlow’. 

‘And an inflexion (declension, change of termination from a root: see 
note on I 7. 27) of the same word (i.e. root) d&sos dé oraOjvat xadkois, ovK 
dévos dv xadxov, “worthy to be set up in brass (have a bronze statue 
erected in his honour, Dem. de F. L. § 296, Sidurmov Oavpdfover kai 
xahxoby ioraot... Ib. § 378, forw dvrw’ vpeis...yadkodv ornoar’ dy év 
dyopa; asa public benefactor), not being worth a brass farthing”’.. (Sup- 
posed to deserve a brass statue—dronze in reality—when he doesn’t 
deserve a brass farthing. This is in fact more in the nature of a mapo- 
vopagia, or play upon words, than of an opovoréAevrov. Ar. however seems 
to class both under his mapopolwots). 

‘And the same word (repeated) ¢Aeyes xaxas...ypaers kaxas’, Demetrius, 
who repeats all this, following Arist. very closely, and sometimes borrow- 
ing his examples, supplies in his version a word which is wanting in our 
text, both to the sense and to the due balance of the sentence: od & 
avrov xal (dvra edeyes Kakas, kal viv Oavovra ypapers kakos. Demetr. mepi 
éppnvelas § 26. Compare the three chapters, m. mepsdov, m. mapopolwy 
k@Av, 1. GpotorerevTov, het. Gr. 111 262—268, ed. Spengel. This sen- 
tence was applied by some rival orator to one who, after slandering some 
one all his life, after his death wrote a panegyric on him—which, the 
speaker says, was just as bad as his slander’. 


u This reminds us of Lord Lyndhurst’s saying of Campbell’s Lives of the 
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‘ And (a rhyming termination arising) from a single syllable : Sevy-dy..- 
dpy-év. And the same clause may have all three at once, and the antithesis 
and balance of clauses, and similar termination may be the same’ (included 
or exemplified in one or the same clause). An instance of this is given by 
Victorius from a saying of Gorgias preserved by Plutarch, Cimon. c. Io, 
rov Kipova ra xpypata kracOat pev ds xp@ro, xpjoGar d€ ds Tyw@ro. Gorg. 
Fragm. Sauppe, Ov. Aéé. U1 p. 131, Fr. Inc. 6. This is not only anti- 
thesis and the rest, but a false antithesis to boot. Demetr., u:s. § 23, has 
supplied a much more elaborate example from Isocr. Helen. § 17. TO 
(rod Isocr.) pév émimovov kai didoxivduvoy rov Biov karéatnoe (Dem. has 
éroinae), Tis 8é mepiBdemrov Kal mepipaxnror THY pio émoinoev (Dem. xaré- 
otnoev). ‘The commencements of periods (in this view of the artificial 
structure of the sentence) have been enumerated with tolerable (ayeddv 
‘pretty nearly’) completeness (¢£—‘ out’, ‘to the end or full’) in the Theo- 
dectea. There are also false antitheses, as Epicharmus, besides others, 
(kat) wrote, toxa pév «7.A.? This line of Epicharmus is also given by 
Demetr. u.s. § 24. He speaks of it as ‘said in jest’, memavypévov—ro 
avrd pev yap elpnrat, kal ovdév évavriov—to make fun of the rhetoricians, 
okomTov Tovs pyTopas, viz. Gorgias and his school, the inventors of anti- 
thesis and the rest of these rhetorical novelties. 

For further details on the subject of these rhetorical figures intro- 
duced by Gorgias and his school, who carried them to a vicious. excess, 
a style to which the term Topy.atew was afterwards applied; which was 
thought to have attained its highest perfection in the measured and 
laboured, empty and monotonous, periods of Isocrates ;—see the paper on 
Gorgias, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil., No. Vu, Vol. 111. p. 69 seq. 
where they are classified and arranged under three heads, representing 
parallelism in semse, structure, and sound, which is in fact Aristotle’s 
division. Illustrative extracts from Gorgias’ speeches are given at p. 67: 
and a collection of his fragments in Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. (appended 
to the Ov. AZt. Vol. I11) p. 129 seq. [Compare Blass, de Attische Bered- 
samkeit, 1 pp. 60—62, and Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, Appendix, Oz 
the Fragments of Gorgias.) 

Perhaps the most complete specimen of Isocrates’ style in his Pane- 
gyric, from which I will select one or two illustrations, is § 76, od yap 
@hiy@pouv TSv Kody, vd aréavov pev ds idiwv, juédouv dé ws dddorplar, 
GN’ €xySovro pev ws oikeiwr, dmelxovro & Saomep xph TAY pnd€ev mpoonKdvTwv’ 
and so on, in the same measured strain. Of mapopolwots, we have an 
example § 45, ru dydvas ideiv wy pdvov raxous Kal pons, dAdd Kal Moyov 
kal yvopns, «.t.A. The rhyming terminations pervade §§ 185, 186, cul- 
minating in a sentence, in which for once the echo is really effective, 
npn 8€ kai pynpny cal dd£av moony riva xp?) vouitew 4} Cdvras ew 4 Tedev- 
THoavtas KaTaheiew Tors ev Tois Towodirors Epyors dpiorevoavras; (Aesch. c. 
Ctes. p. 65 § 78, at the close of a paragraph, ov yap rév tpdmov adda Tov 
Tomov povoy petprdagev. Ennius, ap. Cic. Orat. XXVII 23, Arce et urbe 
orba sum.) No better illustration could be found of the importance of 


Chancellors: that the prospect of having his life written by him added a new 
terror to death, 
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the precept so much insisted upon by Aristotle, that the art employed in 
composition should be carefully concealed, than the striking difference 
in point of interest between the studied, monotonous, wearisome periods 
of Isocrates, and the animated, vigorous, natural, yet rhythmical pe- 
riods of Demosthenes, on which though at least as much pains and 
labour had been bestowed by the one as by the other—the critics said 
‘they smelt of the lamp’—in the one the study entirely escapes notice, in 
the other it is most painfully apparent. 

On antithesis and the rest, there are also remarks in Introd. pp. 314, 5, 
and the note: and on the divisions of the period, xoupa and k@dor, of 
which the last two are of distinguished by Ar., p. 312, note I. 

The meaning and authorship of the Theodectea has been already 
discussed at length, p. 55, seq. The conclusion arrived at is, that the 
work here referred to was an earlier treatise on Rhetoric by Aristotle, the 
result of his rhetorical teaching, which confined itself to the subjects 
dealt with in the extant third book. ai dpyai trav mepiddor, which is 
confined by the expression to the ouotoxdrapxroy, may perhaps, as Vic- 
torius supposed, be intended to include by inference all the other figures 
described in this chapter. 

CHAP. X. 

This chapter offers a remarkable exception, at all events in the first six 
sections, to Aristotle’s ordinary manner of writing; in that the thoughts 
are in some degree written out and the meaning fairly represented by the 
language: instead of being left, as usual, to the sagacity of the reader 
to fill up and interpret as best he can. 

§1. ‘Having discussed and settled the preceding subject we have 
next to describe the sources of lively, pointed, sprightly, witty, facetious, 
clever, and popular (evdoxtuwodvra) sayings. Now to make them is the 
result either of natural ability (cleverness) or of long practice (exercise); 
the exhibition (or explanation) of them is the province of this study (or 
treatise)’. evdguys, note on I 6.15. The Rhet. ad Alex. c. 22 (23) treats 
of doreiov in style, apparently with much the same meaning as that of 
Aristotle. See the analysis of the chap. in Introd. p. 434. Brevity is at all 
events an element of 75 doreiov. Aristotle’s rs doreiov seems to correspond 
to Campbell’s ‘ vivacity’ of style, which is treated in the first three chap- 
ters of his third book. 
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§ 2. ‘Let us then describe it by a complete (thorough or detailed) 
enumeration, and let this be our starting-point. Learning namely with 
ease (without trouble or labour) is naturally agreeable to every one, and 
names (nouns) are significant; and therefore all nouns or words from 
which we learn anything are most agreeable’, On this see note on 
c. 9 § 8, addc. 11.9, and I II. 21, 23. 

‘Now words strange, foreign, archaic, are not known at all (and can 
therefore convey no information), and the proper, ordinary, names of 
things, we know already. It is the metaphor (the only remaining kind 
of single word) that does this in the highest degree: for when (the poet, 
Homer Od. ¢ [xIv] 214) calls old age a (dry, withered) stalk or stubble, 
he conveys learning and knowledge through the medium of the genus, 
because both are withered’, ‘are fallen into the sere and yellow leaf’. 
dca tov yévous, because the metaphor brings remote members (sfecies) of 
the same genus into a novel comparison, which teaches us something new 
of one or the other. 

§ 3. ‘Now the poets’ similes produce the same effect (give point, 
vivacity, or liveliness, to the narrative of an epic poem, in which they 
usually appear): and therefore if the simile be well (selected or executed, 
or both), it gives an air ot liveliness, point, vividness to the composition. 
For the simile, as has been said before’ (not literally what is said here, 
but the substance of it, III 4.1), ‘is a metaphor, differing from it merely 
by the manner of setting forth (mode of statement): and therefore it is 
less agreeable because longer (uaxporépas, Aeyouevn OY memoumpérn, Lit, 
written in a longer form, at greater length), and (because) it does not 
say directly that (of the two things compared) one zs the other; and 
accordingly (as the speaker’s /ongue does not say this, so) neither 
does the (hearer’s) mind look out for it’—and so loses the opportunity of 
learning. 

paxporépws] On this termination of the adv. comparative, see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § 141.3, Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 282 b, [Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 158, 2], 
Matthiae has omitted it. 

The meaning of mpo@éce:, by which the simile is said here to differ from 


p. 127. 
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the metaphor, may be inferred from the previous passage referred to, III 4.1, 
but is not there directly expressed. It means the ‘mode of setting forth’, 
of describing or stating the comparison which both of them make; just 
as in c. 13. 2, 3 (in Ar.’s division of the speech), and Rhet. ad Alex. 29 
(30) §§ 2, 21 5 35 (36) § 1, mpodeors and mpoexrideva: are put for ‘the statement 
of the case’ or exposition of the facts. There are two distinguishable 
points in which the simile differs from the metaphor; the length, and 
(consequent) dilution of the force of its impression. The metaphor is 
concise, generally expressed in a single word, which suggests the com- 
parison, and zdentifies the two things compared, Aéyee ws Todro éxeivo; 
so that the comparison is forced directly upon the hearer’s mind, who 
thereby learns something: whereas the simile goes into detail, often toa 
considerable length, so that it loses the pointed brevity of the metaphor ; 
and instead of identifying the two objects compared, like the other, by 
the introduction of the particle of comparison ws, so weakens its force 
that the hearer is apt to lose the lesson and the pleasure that should 
be derived from it. 

§ 4. ‘Accordingly in style and enthymemes, all those’ (ratra, agree- 
ing only with év@vpnpara, stands for ravrnv kal ravra; including the 
former of the two) ‘are pointed and lively, which convey to us instruction 
rapidly’. Then follows a zo¢e on the preceding. ‘And this is the reason 
why neither superficial enthymemes are popular—by superficial (ydp, 
videlicet) 1 mean those that (lie on the surface, and) are (therefore) plain 
to everybody (so that he who runs may read) and require no research 
or investigation—nor those which when stated are unintelligible (to a 
popular audience) ; but all those of which the knowledge is acquired 
at the moment of delivery—even though it did not exist previously—or 
(in which) the understanding is only a little in the rear (of the speaker). 
For in the one case knowledge as it were is acquired; in the other, 
neither the one nor the other’, i.e. in either of these two ways there 
is a sort of learning, either immediate or nearly so: in the other case, 
that of superficial and unintelligible enthymemes or style in general, 
neither immediate nor quasi-immediate knowledge is attainable. Com- 
pare with this the second clause of II 23. 30. 
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§ 5, ‘Such is the approved (popular) kind of enthymemes in respect 
of the sense or meaning (in their intellectual aspect). In that of style 
or language, so far as regards the figure (ie. the structure of the period 
and its clauses), the popularity is attained by the antithetical expression 
of them (the balance of opposite clauses or members), as in the example, 
(Isocr. Phil. § 73), cal rv elpnyny thy Trois GdXows Kownhy modepov Tois avTov 
iSiocs (their own private interests) edvar vousgdvrav’—as it stands in Iso- 
crates’ text, Aristotle having altered the arrangement, as usual ;—‘ war 
is antithetical to peace’:— 

§6. ‘and in the single words, by the metaphors they contain, 
and these neither foreign and strange’, (compare III II. 5, dm oikeiwy, 
where teference is made to this place; so that dm olxelwy may be 
regarded as an interpretation of wy dAdorpiay here: and this coincides 
with III 2.9, metaphors should be ‘appropriate’, apyorrovoas, Or ex Tov 
dvadoyov ‘derived from a proportional or imdred subject’: and ibid. 
§ 12, metaphors should not be ‘far-fetched’, ov moppwOev, GAN éx Tov 
cvyyevar kal Tov opoetday,) ‘for such it is difficult to take in at a glance; 
nor superficial, for these produce no impression, Further, (words are 
popular) if they vividly represent (things that they describe) ; for things 
should be see (in the orator’s description of them) asif they were 
actually being done (going on, transacted, before the hearer’s eyes) 
rather than as future. This is in fact the ‘historic present’, applied to 
future, instead of past, events. On apo oppdrey, see note on II 8. 13. 
addAorpiay “alienam, ductam a rebus parum propinquis et affinibus,” 
Victorius; who also, as a parallel case, refers to Cic. de Or. II 59. 241, 
est autem haec huius generis virtus, ut ita facta demonstres, ut mores 
etus de guo narres, ut sermo, ut vultus omnes exprimantur, ut tis qui 
audiunt tum geri dla fierique videantur. 

‘These three things then are to be aimed at (in the attempt to give 
vivacity and pungency to style), metaphor, antithesis, and vivid repre- 
sentation’, 

The meaning of évépyea is clearly shewn by a comparison with 
the statements of c. 11. It is there identified with mpd éypdrov 
moveiv, § 2, and is principally shewn in anzmation, literally and meta- 
phorically, in a vivid, vivacious, style, and in animating, vivifying, 
inanimate objects; investing them with life, motion, and personality? ; 


oa may observe that this is one of the principal arts by which Mr Dickens 
attracts his readers, to which the remarkable vivacity of his writings is due, 
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§§ 2, 3, 4. xivovpeva yap kat (dSvra moet mavra' 7 O€ (wn évépyed tis 
(Eth. N. X 4, 1175 @ 12). This sense is borrowed from the metaphysical 
use of the term, to express ‘realization’, as opposed to dvvayuis, the mere 
capacity or potentiality of life and action. I may add that évépyea 
is used in two distinct senses, representing two different forms of de- 
velopment, which may be distinguished as the metaphysical and moral 
applications of it; as will appear from a comparison of the form it 
assumes in the Nicom. Ethics, and the biology of the de Anima, It 
is sometimes identifiable with évredéyeva, expressing the actuality or 
actual realization of ex¢stence out of a mere undeveloped capacity of 
life : in the moral view, it is the realization of action, a realized activity, 
from the dormant capacity—implying existence—to the active exercise 
or energy of the bodily and mental functions. So happiness is an évépyesa 
Wuxijs, pleasure reAevot (completes and crowns) tiv évépyecav, Eth. N. x 4, 
sub init. and again c. 4, ult. c. 5, sub init.: and the def. of pleasure 
in the seventh (Eudemian) book, éevépyera dveurodioros. Sometimes three 
stages are distinguished (as frequently in the de Anima), illustrated 
by three degrees of knowledge in man: (1) the latent capacity, (2) know- 
ledge acquired but not exercised, and (3) the active exercise of thought 
and knowledge by @ewpia, philosophical contemplation and speculation}. 

Quintilian on évépyera, VIII 3. 89, évépyera confinis his (est enim ab 
agendo dicta) et cuius propria virtus, non esse quae dicuntur, otiosa. 
Ib. 6. 11, Praecipuegue ex his oritur sublimitas quae audacit et proxime 
periculum translatione tolluntur, quum rebus sensu carentibus actum 
guendam et animos damus,; qgualis est, pontem indignatus Araxes. 
From évépyeca another quality of style is to be distinguished (in Quint.) 
viz. évapyeva, ‘clear, lively, graphic, narration, (evdentia,) though near 
akin to the other. It is mentioned Iv 2. 63, and distinguished from 
perspicuitas, VIII 3.61. évdpyera, guae a Cicerone illustratio e¢ evidentia 
nominatur, quae non tam dicere videtur quam ostendere : et affectus non 
aliter, quam si rebus ipsis intersimus, seguentur [id. V1 2. 32]. See Ern. 
Lex. Tech. Gr. s. v. et évépyéia. 

§ 7. ‘Of the four kinds of metaphors, the proportional are the most 
popular’, On metaphor in general, and the proportional metaphor in 
particular, see Appendix B to Bk. 111, Introd. p. 374. 

Here follows a string of pointed, striking, sayings, exemplifying 

1 At the conclusion of Mr Mill’s Axamination of Sir W. Hamiiton’s Phil. 
p- 559, we find the following remark. ‘‘In Aristotle’s case the assertion (of 
Sir W. H.) rests on a mistake of the meaning of the Aristotelian word évépyea, 
which did not signify energy, but fact as opposed to possibility, actus to potentia.” 
Had Mr Mill turned to the first two sentences of Aristotle’s Ethics, or to the 
chapters on Pleasure, x. 4, §, he would have seen reason to alter this statement. 
By ‘energy’ I suppose active, vigorous, exercise to be intended. 
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rd doreioy in style; all of them metaphors, and most of these conveyed 
in single words. They do really, I think, deserve the character attributed 
to them. The passage, rév dé perahopdv—meipacdat dovvat, is transcribed 
by Dionysius, Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 8, in his enquiry into the date of the 
Rhetoric. The most important variation from the text of Ar. is the 
omission of the example from Leptines “by all the Mss” (Spengel’s 
Tract on Rhet. Munich 1851 p. 47), though it has been supplied in the 
printed copies; he begins the quotation with xara défw odrw ypapov. 
The only other difference of any importance is dyayovra for ¢yovra, and 
Orddvat ovtas for dSodvat. 

“As Pericles said, that the youth that had perished in the war had 
vanished out of the city, as though one were to take the spring out of 
the year. On this saying, and Pericles’ claim to it, see note on I 7.34. 

‘And Leptines of the Lacedaemonians, (to the Athenian assembly,) 
that he would not let them look on whilst Greece became one-eyed (lost 
one of her eyes—the other being of course Athens; Athens, the eye of 
Greece, Milton, P. R. 1v 240). Victorius has produced similar expressions 
from Cic. pro leg. Manil. c. 5 § 11, de Nat. Deor. 111 38, HZ duos illos 
oculos orae maritimae effoderunt. “ Similiter Cimon Atheniensibus sua- 
sit, pyre thy “EdAada xodqy, mite Thy wodw érepdtvya meptideiv yeyernuérny, 
Plut. Cim. 489 C, os 6 eimdy, yw roujonre érepopOadpov tv ‘Edda (Plut, 
Polit. Praecept. 803 A),” Victorius. The Leptines here mentioned 
is no doubt the proposer of the law mepi rijs dredelas against which 
Demosthenes delivered the speech c. Leptin. in B.c.355. He may possibly 
be the same as the Leptines mentioned by Demosth. c. Androt. § 60. 
o ex Koidns. Wolf, Proleg. ad Dem, Leptin. p. 45, note 12 (Schafer, 
Appar. ad Dem. p. 8), supposes that the author of this saying and 
the opponent of Demosthenes are the same person. The occasion on 
which Leptines produced his metaphor was the embassy sent by the 
Lacedaemonians to Athens in their extremity, after the defeat of 
Leuctra (371 B.C.), during the invasion of their country by the Thebans 
B.C. 369 ; see Xen. Hellen. v1 5. 34, 35, Isocr. Archia § 64, seq. Grote Hist. 
Gr. Vol. X [ch. LXXVIII] p. 320seq. Thirlw. Hist, Gr. ch. xxx1x (Vol Vv 
106, Ist ed.). Isocrates, Areop. § 69, alludes to the same event, dare tea 
Sarpoviovs, Tous emi THs OAvyapyias dAlyou deiv aP? Exdorny Thy Huépay mpoordr- 
rovras nuiv (see the fragm. of Lysias, Or. 34, quoted in note on II 23.19 

~ ? 
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1 dyaybvra cum Dionysio.  * bddvar ovrws cum Dionysio. * émvoropdvous 
ness for the scrutiny of the accounts (of his charge) in the conduct of the 
Olynthian war, “that he drove the people into a fit of choking by his 
(pertinacity in the) attempt to offer his accounts for scrutiny in this way,” 
He wanted to force his accounts down their throats, and nearly 
choked them in the attempt. I have followed Dionysius’ version of this 
extract, which is plainly preferable to the text of Aristotle. dyew els 
mviypa is Greek and sense; ¢xew els mviypa neither one nor the other; 
and d:30va ovrws, at the end, has far more meaning than the simple 
dodva of our text. With the vulgar reading, ¢yovra must be taken with 
ras ev@ivas, “with his accounts in his hands”—which is so far graphic, as 
it indicates the eagerness with which he was trying to force them upon 
the people—but then dodva: réy Sijpov els mviypa, for ‘to drive them into 
a choking-fit ’, is surely indefensible. 

Cephisodotus, 6 ex Kepapuéwy, has been already quoted; see 111 4.3 note 
(near the end of the section [p.53]), where some account is given. Two more 
of his pungent sayings are quoted further on. Chares, with his mercenaries, 
was sent to take the command in the Olynthian war in 349 B.C. (Clinton, 
Ff, H.). Olynthus was taken by Philip, 347, This notice is cited by Max 
Schmidt in his tract On the date of Ars Rhetoric, p. 15, as a piece of 
evidence on that question; but the limit of the period of publication can be 
brought much lower down. See Introd. On the date of the Rhetoric, p. 36 seq. 

nviypa or muypos, and its congeners, is a medical term, used by Hip- 
pocrates, expressive of choking, stifling, suffocation. 

‘And the same (Cephisodotus) once in an exhortation to the Athe- 
nians said that they must march out (at once) to Euboea (to the aid 
of the Euboeans), and /heye provide themselves with provisions’ (read by 
all means émioiricopeévovs, the future, with Spengel; Bekker retains the vu/- 
gata lectio émvovrwrapévovs, which spoils the point), ‘like Miltiades’ decree’ 
(with all the unhesitating haste prescribed by Miltiades’ decree at the time 
of the first Median invasion). They were ¢herefore not to lose any time in 
making provision az home, but to get to Euboea with all speed and here 
provide themselves: the future is necessary: Victorius, though he reads 
the aorist, translates it as the future. This hurried expedition to Euboea 
occurred in 358 B.C., Clinton, /. H., sub anno, Dem, c. Androt. § 14, io 
Ort mpgdnv EvBocdow rpepdv rpidv éBonOjoare x.r.A. and Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 85. It was made to assist the Euboeans against the Theban invaders ; 
and in the archonship of Cephisodotus himself. 

Td Midriadou Wrgicpal is explained by the Scholiast, quoted by Vater, 
7d py Bovdevoacbar’ Midrriadns pr) Bovrevoduevos €&|Oev Kara Tod Hépfou: 
and more at length by Ulpian in Shilleto’s note to Dem. de F. L. § 346, 
emiovtay Tév Mndwv, éEapyiis kal 6 Madriddns Bpapeiv evOds eri rov Mapadava 
évnpicaro Kal py) dvapévew Ews ovddeydSow ol ovppaxyjoorres. As to the 
grammatical construction of the accusative, it seems to be a substitution 
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of ro MArid8ou Wigdiopa for the proper cognate accusative éfodov, to 
make an expedition, such as, on the principle of, Miltiades’ decree, with 
all haste, and without deliberation. 

‘And Iphicrates, indignant at the truce that the Athenians had made 
with Epidaurus and the neighbouring coasts, said of them that “they 
had stript themselves of their provisions (not ‘for the way’, but) for the 
war’, épddva are Viatica, provisions for a journey ; which in the absence 
of inns the traveller had to carry with him: here, provisions for the 
support and maintenance of war and its expeditions. Hdt. writes émdd.a, 
Xen. épodioy (sing.). Arist., Pol. 11 5, 1263 @ 37, uses it of provisions for 
hunting expeditions in Lacedaemon. 

The small independent state of Epidaurus, bounded by the territories 
of Corinth, Argolis, Troezen, and the Saronic gulf, was at this time in 
alliance with Sparta, to which it supplied troops, in the great contest 
with the confederate Greeks, allied for the reduction of the Lacedae- 
monian power, terminating in the battle of Corinth, 394 B.C., see Grote, 
Hist. Gr.Vol. 1X [ch. LXKIV] p. 422, 425 ; and Xenophon’s description of the 
battle, Helen. 1v 2.9—23. It appears from this passage that the Athenians 
had made atruce with Epidaurus. Cephisodotus’ indignation was aroused 
at the folly of making a truce with people who had a sea-board, which the 
Athenians with their naval superiority. could have plundered with im- 
punity, and so have supported the war. 

‘And Peitholaus (called) the Paralian (trireme) “the people’s cudgel”, 
and Sestos “the corn-stall of the Piraeus”’. Whether this Peitholaus is 
the same as the one already mentioned III 9.7, as associated with Lyco- 
phron in the government of Pherae, we have no means of precisely deter- 
mining. The probability is that he is. For even Aristotle’s careless- 
ness could hardly have carried him so far as to neglect to mention the 
distinction between two persons named so nearly together, if there were 
any. This being so, it appears again, as from the former passage, that 
he lived at Athens after his downfall. 

tiv mapadov] This vessel and its companion the Sadapuvla were two 
picked vessels, fast sailers, and with carefully chosen and highly paid 
crews, kept in reserve at the Piraeus for state purposes; such as sacred 
embassies, Aewpia, to carry the admiral of the fleet in a naval expedition, 
for ordinary embassies, ‘for the transport of money and persons’ (Béckh, 
Publ. Econ, Bk. 1. c. 16, Lewis’ Transl. p. 240), and for the pursuit and 
conveyance to Athens of state offenders who had made their escape; as 
Alcibiades after the mutilation of the Hermae, Thuc. vr 53, 61 dcs, of the 
Salaminia. As illustrating the use of the Paralus as a Jéradov, Demosth. 
mept tev ev Xeppovjog, § 29 is still more in point; dAN émi perv rods 
€xOpovs, ovs ovK ate NaBeiv Urs Tots vdpors, Kal orparidras Tpépery Kal Tpin- 
pes exméurew kal xpnuata eiopépe Sei kal dvayxaidy ori, émi 8 pas 
avrovs Whdioua, eisayyeXia, Idpados, ravr’ éoriv, i.e. the special decree, 
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impeachment, and the Paralus, were the three principal zustruments of 
punishment of offenders amongst the Athenian citizens. The [dpados 
therefore is here compared to a fomadov or cudgel, because it is the 
instrument with which the state deals her heaviest blows, not only upon 
those that have escaped her justice, but upon all those who offend her. 
Tldpados* pia tdv map’ ’A@nvaiav mpos tas Snpocias ypeias diamepropevav 
tpinpwv, Harpocr. s.v. He adds that the crews of the two vessels 
received four obols a day, and stayed at home the greater part of the year. 
Photius has four articles on the word, one of them borrowed from Har- 
pocr., almost in the same words. The first of the four identifies the 
Salaminian and Paralian. There is an article upon this in Smith’s Décé. 
of Ant. (s.v. Salaminia). 

Sestos, on the Hellespont, seems from this passage to have been one 
of the emporia for the corn which was imported from the coasts of the 
Black Sea and the adjacent regions. It is mentioned with others by 
Isocr. avrid. § 107, as an important and well-situated town. Strabo, 
in writing of Troas, makes no mention of the corn-stores of Sestos. 
[Biichsenschiitz, Besttz und Erwerb, pp. 421—430 (on the corn-trade 
between Greece and the Euxine). The present passage, which he does 
not quote, suggests a modification of his statement on p. 426 that Sestos 
and Abydos were less important emporia than Lampsacus. ] 

This corn-store or warehouse is compared to the ‘ shopboard’ or‘ stall’ 
tia, the tray on which corn was exposed for sale inthe shops. The word 
was used for a ‘stand’ or ‘stage’ of various kinds. A passage which 
illustrates the use of it referred to here (which does zo¢ appear in the 
Lexicons) is Arist. Hist. An. VI 24.3, where there is an account of a 
wonderful mule, that lived to the age of 80; after it had been released 
from labour by reason of its age, it used to walk by the side of the teams 
which were dragging the stone for the building of she temple (doubtless 
the Parthenon), and not only urged them on to their work, but helped 
them itself to drag the load up the hill (how this was done by the animal 
is not explained) ; dar’ eyndicarro py dmehadvew avrov rods otrommdous amd 
Tév tn\wav. This clearly explains the particular sense of ryAéa in this 
passage. The rdlais the tray or stand at the corn-dealer’s door, in 
which the corn is exposed for sale. In Aristoph. Plut. 1038, it means 
‘a sieve’, kooxivov kukdos sive mepupépera, Schol. ad loc., Etym., Suidas 
and Hesychius. 

‘And Pericles bade (his countrymen) get Aegina out of the way (get 
rid of it, as a plague or obstacle to their enjoyment or happiness) “the 
eyesore of the Piraeus”’. This saying is quoted by Plutarch, Pol. Praec. 
803 A, amongst the modirixa mupayyéApara: and also pr momonre érep- 
opGadpov tiv ‘Eada, without the author’s name. It is attributed to 
Demades by Athen. III 99 D, Anpadys 6 prrwp édeye thy pev Alyivay Anpyv 
elvat Tod Tetpads. Comp. Plut. Apophth. Reg. et Duc. 186 c, and Wyt- 
tenbach note f’ ad loc. It suggested to Casaubon an emendation of an 
apparently unmeaning word in Strabo 1X p. 395, of the islet of Psyttalea, 
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Urrepnmepol Mo THY Yyauwy al mapOevot. 
between Salamis and the mainland, vjovov epnyov merpades (Svcoppos 
Aesch. Pers. 450) 6 rwes eimov Arpéva (lege Ajpyy) Tod Merpaas. 

Ann and Anpav seem (from the Lexx.) to be almost confined to Ari- 
stophanes amongst the earlier writers. Arist. Lysistr. 301, with a pun 
upon Ajpuov mp (on which see Schneidewin on Soph. Philoct. 799); Plut. 
581, Kpovixais Ajpats (old-fashioned prejudices, dimnesses of sight) dvras 
Anpavres ras ppévas duo. Nub. 327, Anuay KoAoxvyras. (They occur 
however as medical terms in Hippocrates.) They are not found, where 
they were to be most expected, in the Fragments of the other Comic 
writers. No instance of either is to be found in the very complete 
Index to Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 

‘And Moerocles said that he was in no respect a greater knave than 
—one of the respectable (upper) classes that he named: for the other 
played the knave at the rate of 33 per cent., he (himself) only at ten’. 
The degree of knavery is compared to the rate of interest or profit which 
is made upon each: “a very respectable person indeed!” says Moerocles 
“and a very respectable interest he makes upon his respectability (or, 
rightly zwterpreted, roguery): why! I only get a thitd of that for mine.” 
Of Moerocles an account is given in Smith’s Biogr. Dict.s.v. Motpoxdjs, 
Zarapivios tov map’ ’AOnvains ovK ahavds woditevoapevav, Harpocr. He 
was a contemporary of Demosthenes, who mentions him four times, see 
Sauppe’s Jad. Nom, ad Or. Att. 111 99, and an anti-Macedonian orator. 
He seems from the allusion, de F. L. § 293 (§ 335) to have been a 
greedy fellow, and inclined to exaction in money-matters, On the rates 
of interest at Athens, and the modes of computing it, see Béckh, Pudi. 
Econ. Bk. 1. c. 22, Lewis’ Tr. p. 130. 

‘And Anaxandrides’ iambic verse about (not ‘on behalf of’, of which 
there is no evidence 7 the text) the daughters’ (so in the Scriptures, 
‘daughters of Jerusalem’, &c) ‘who were over long about marrying, “I 
find (uot) the young ladies have passed the day for their matriage.”’ 
[“ My daughters’ marriage-bonds have passed their date.”] 

taepnuepos, here metaphorically used by Anaxandrides, is properly a 
technical term of Attic law, signifying one who has failed to pay a fine, or to 
comply with any judgment or verdict imposed by the court on the day 
appointed: one who has passed the prescribed term or the day fixed. It 
takes the genit. here, as if it were Umép rv juepav Tay yapor, like ayadkos 
domidwy, dmerdos phapéwr, adpnros kaxupdray, &c, Anaxandrides was a 
poet of the Middle Comedy, Meineke, Fragm. Com. Ait. Vol. 1 p- 367 
seq. The line here quoted is Fragm, Inc. xvi1, Meineke 111 200, Anaxan- 
drides is quoted again, c. 11. 8, an equally uncertain fragment, No 
XVII, and probably again, 11.10, also 12.3, and Eth, N. vir rt. 
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‘And that of Polyeuctus to one Speusippus who was paralysed, “that 
he could not keep still (was as restless as ever), though bound (fettered, 
confined) by fate (or accident) in a pillory- (or stocks-) complaint” (“bound 
in a perfect pillory of pain”]’. 

Polyeuctus, probably of (the Ath. deme) Sphettus, an Attic orator, 
contemporary with Demosth. and of the same political party, viz. anti- 
Maced nian. See Plut. Vit. Demosth. 846 c, which connects him with 
Demosthenes. Also, Vit. Parallel. Demosth. c. 10, 6 & avrés pirdcopos 
(Ariston of Chios) TWodvevkrov ioropel rov Spyrriov, va tev rére modcrev- 
opévov ’AOnynaw, arodaiverOa péyiorov pev eivae pitopa Anpoobévn x.t.d. 
A short account of him is to be found in Smith’s Biogr. Dict. s. v. 
No, 2, (the writer says that “the ovations (!) of P.” are here referred to). 
There are six of the name mentioned in the Orators—Sauppe Index 
Nominum (ad Or. Att.) UW 117.—It is uncertain whether the P. who 
appears in Dem. c. Mid. § 139 is the same as he of Sphettus. Sauppe 
distinguishes them: Buttmann, ad loc. Mid. 560. 2, has this note: 
“Orator temporis illius, praeter hanc Midiae defensionem, cum De- 
mosthene coniunctissimus, si credimus Ruhnkenio, qui eundem putat 
ac Sphettium. Augerus non item;” nos, apparently, Sauppe [nor 
Arnold Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zett, 11. p. 100, who elsewhere quotes Dem. 
Phil. 111. § 72, TloAvevkros 6 BéAticros ovroai (of the Sphettian)]. The 
speaker quoted by Ar. was doubtless the best known of them, the 
Sphettian. See the reff. in Westermann, Gesch. der Beredts. § 53, 5,6. 

drom\nktikos, admomAnkros, one who has received a shock or stroke 
(as of palsy), which has driven him away from (dé) himself and his 
normal condition, and so disabled, paralysed, him: of an ‘apoplectic 
stroke’, but not here; also, like exmAnrrecOa, to be startled out of one’s 
wits, or driven mad, atéonitus. I have followed Victorius in the in- 
terpretation of the saying ; that Speusippus, though his body was now 
paralysed, and motionless as if he had been fastened in the stocks 
or pillory—or worse, in an instrument that confined his head, hands, 
and feet—had his mind as restless and excitable as ever. 

mevrecvpryyos is a transfer from a wooden instrument with five 
‘pipes’ or holes, kept in the prison for the punishment of refractory 
ptisoners, which confined at once the head, hands, and feet, to a disorder 
which paralyses and deprives of motion. Arist. Eq. 1049, Sjcai o 
exedeve mevrecupiyye EA. “mévte mas éxovri, dv oy ot Te modes Kal ai xeipes 
ka 6 Tpaxndos aveBadrero.” Schol, ad loc. mevrecupiyyo Evo, TO moOokaky* 
mévre yap omas éyeu, dv dv... (as before) éuBadAovra: (Suidas). Comp. Ib.s.v. 
modoxakkn (a later form of rro8oxdky), Anuoobévns kara Tipoxpdrovs (in a law, 
§ 105), 7d EvAoy rd ev TG Seoparnpipy ovrws exadeiro Kt.A. To which 
Harpocr. adds, s. v. mwodoxdxkn, Avoias & év TO Kata Ocopypotov, el 
yriowos, eényetrat rovvopa’ pyot yap" 4 modoKakkn avto eat 0 viv kadetrat 
&v r@ EtA@ SedécOa (Lys. c. Theomn. a’ § 16. q. v.). On this, and the 
various other punishments in use at Athens, see Becker’s Charicles; 
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pp. 369, 370. He says “Suidas is wrong in taking this (7. £) to be 
synonymous with the modoxdxky :” but does not tell us why, or upon 
what authority (probably on account of the name, zo8o-kdkn). 

‘And Cephisodotus called the triremes parti-coloured (gaily-painted) 
(mills i.e.) millstones’ from their crushing and grinding (exactions and 
oppressions) the Athenian tributaries and others. Comp. on this ex- 
pression III 6.1, as an instance of a “ privative epithet ”, the note on that 
section, near the end. On zrockidous, Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 1V 
289, pictis phaselis (cf. St John’s Hellenes 11 302]. On Cephisodotus, 
6 Aemrds, 6 ek Kepapéwy, see note on III 4. 4. 

‘And “the Dog” (Diogenes the Cynic) called the taverns (or wine- 
shops) “the Attic messes” ’. 

Of Diogenes, 6 Kvwv1, see Grote’s Plato 111 p. 507, seq. ch. 38. 
“Diogenes seems to have been known by his contemporaries under this 
title. Aristotle (1. c.) cites from him a witty comparison under that desig- 
nation.” u.s. p. 509. He receives this name from the little boys or the 
bystanders in several of Diogenes’ (Laert.) stories about him. A long 
list of his sayings, often witty, but usually bitter and sarcastic, is to 
be found in Diogenes Laertius’ Life. This does not appear amongst them. 

ra kamndeia] retail shops (kar7jA@v), cook-shops, wine-shops and taverns. 
Comp. Isocr. Areop. § 49 ; speaking of the change of habits and manners 
in Athens in the author’s time: év xampdcio d€ dayeiv fj meiv ovdels 
008 Gy oixerys emceckys erodunoev’ cepviver Oat yap éuedetwv GX ov Bapodo- 
xeverOa2, These scenes of riot, drunkenness, and licentiousness, Says 
the satirical Diogenes, are what the Athenians call their ovocitia ; 
this is ¢ezy substitute for (or representative of) the sober and orderly 
Spartan gudirva.- See the description in Grote, H. G. 11 513 [chap. vi], 
Miller, Dor. Iv 3, on the meals of the Dorians. qudirva, or as it 
is usually written gedirca, is the name given by the S;,artans to what 
the Athenians and others called guaciria, the public tables or messes 
at which all the citizens dined in common. Miller, u. s. § 3, 11 294 
Lewis’ Transl.), remarks, note 2, “It is very probable that this devdirva, 


1 One Aristogeiton, an Athenian orator, also received this nickname, éwexadéiro 
kvov did riv dvaldecay a’ros. Suidas. 

2 This passage of Isocr. Areopag. is cited by Athen. XIII 21, 566F, on tavern- 
haunting, ds év rots xammdelors kal rots mavdoxelors del Gratrarar, Kalror “Iooxpd- 
Tous TOU pyropos év TH’ Apeomaryertix® elpnxoros—here follow the words quoted in 
this text. Athenaeus continues ‘Tzrepléns 6¢ év 7G xara Ilarpox)éous...rovs ’Apeorayt- 
Tas ono dpornoavrd tiva év kamnhely kwidoat dvdvar eis “Aperov mdyov. ov 6é, 
& copiord, év rots kamndelors auvavapipy od ped’ éralpwv, add mera éraipav 
k.7.r Plut. Vit. x Orat. Demosth. 847 F, Atvoyévys 6¢ 6 Kiwv Oeacduevos abréy 
(Demosth.) wore év kamndelw aloxuvduevov kal broxwpotvra, elrev, bow maddov 
HToXwpels TocovTW UGArov ev Kawndelw oy. These extracts descriptive of the 
character of these taverns will throw some light upon Diogenes’ pleasantry. 
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(spare or scanty meals) was a ludicrous distortion of an ancient Spartan 
name qudira, i.e. love-feasts.” This is made still more probable by 
the fact that Ar. in his Politics always writes the word gudirra—ra 
ovociria Ta Kadovpeva didiria, Il 9, 1271 @ 27, Ib. 10, 1272 @ 2, c. II, 
1272 4 34—and the constant interchange of @ and 7 (Sdxpv, lacrima,; 
*Odvoceds, Ulysses). They were originally called dvSpeia, men’s meals, both 
by Cretans and Spartans, the institution being common to both peoples, 
the Spartan being in this, as in other particulars, borrowed from the 
Cretan. Pol. If 10, 1272 @ 2, kal ovociria map’ dpdorépas €oriv’ Kat 
TO ye dpxaiov éxddovy of Aakwves ov iditia Gd avdpia, kabdrep of Kpfres, 
kat Spdov dre exeiev €Andrvdev. And of the Carthaginian constitution, 
Ib. c. 11, 1272 6 34, exer S€ mapamAjowa tH Aak. modiTeia Ta péev ovodiria 
Tay ératpidv Tois puderious k.T.d. 

‘And Aesion, that (the Athenians) had emptied (or drained) their 
entire city into Sicily’, Meaning, that the Athenian forces sent over 
for the invasion of Sicily in 415—413 B.C. were so enormous in pro- 
portion to the population of Athens, that they might be said to have 
completely drained it. ‘For this is a metaphor, and sets the thing 
before our eyes’, ' 

Aesion’s name occurs, but only as the father of Euctemon, in De- 
mosth. Mid. § 165. Also in a citation from Hermippus, in Plut. Vit. 
Demosth. (Vit. Parall.) c. 11, in which he compares Demosthenes’ 
speeches, especially for reading, advantageously with those of his pre- 
decessors. The only other notice of him that I have been able to 
find is Suidas s, v. AnuooOévns : which is merely that he (Dem.) cuvedudo- 
Aoynve Alaiwu to ’AOnvaiw ; which implies community of studies. He 
was therefore an Athenian orator, contemporary with Demosthenes. 

‘ And’—Aesion again—“so that Greece cried aloud”: this again is 
in some sense a metaphor, and a vivid expression’, A metaphor no 
doubt (though Victorius says it is a mere hyfallage), since it transfers 
the voice from an individual to a collective people, or country. It is mpd 
duudrwv in that it animates an inanimate object, or abstraction ;-c. 11. 
2, 3. Demosthenes has used this twice, de F. L. § 92, 9 yap ddnOea kat 
ra wempaypéva avra Boa, and § 129, ratr’ ovxi Bog kai A€ye re ypypar’ eiAnpev 
Aloyivns: and a very near approach to it, Olynth. a’ § 2, 6 pev ody mapav 
kaipos...povov ovdxi Aeyet Povnv adueis dtu x.7.A. Aesch. Agam. 1106 (Dind.), 
waca yap moALs Bog. Eur. Hippol. 877, Boa Boa déAros GAaota. 

‘And as Cephisodotus bade (the Athenians) take care not to convert 
many of their mobs into assemblies’ (/¢. their mobs, in any numbers). 
Cephisodotus we have had three times already as the author of pointed 
sayings, II 4.3, and 10.6, dés. The point of this saying seems to lie in 
the word cuvdSpopuas, which is substituted for ovyxAjrous exxAnoias. It im- 
plies that most of their ordinary assemblies are mere mobs, tumultuary 
gatherings, riotous and unruly, instead of ovyxdyro., regularly convoked 
for special occasions in due form and order. It would certainly be 
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better without écxAnolas, as Wolf proposes. It would then mean “not to 
hold their—mobs too frequently.” Both Bekker and Spengel retain the 
vulgata lectio: the latter with a comma between ovy8pouds and exkAnolas. 

‘And Isocrates, “to those that flock together promiscuously (scramble, 
as it were) in the general festivals”’, This is an expression of precisely 
the same import as the preceding. It occurs in Isocr. Phil. § 12, and 
runs thus, Src rd pév rais mavyytpeow évoydeiv kal mpos Gmavras héyewv Tous 
ouvrpéxovras €v avrais mpos ovdéva héyew éoriy, KT. 

‘And the example in the Funeral Oration, that “Greece might well 
have her hair cut off (go into mourning) over the tomb of those that died 
at Salamis, for her freedom and their valour were buried in the same 
grave”: for had he only said “that she might well weep for the virtue 
that lay buried with them”, it would have been a metaphor and a graphic 
touch, but the (addition of) “freedom with the virtue” carries with it a 
kind of antithesis’, This really affecting passage, which Aristotle has 
partially spoiled by omission and alteration, runs thus in the original— 
the funeral oration attributed to Lysias!, Or. 2, in Baiter and Sauppe’s 
Or. Att. 1 68, § 60: “and therefore Greece might well that day cut off 
her hair over yonder tomb (the orator is on the spot, and points to it) and 
mourn for those that lie buried here, seeing that her own (the text has 
avrav, their own, the collective “EAAds being resolved into its component 
members) freedom and their valour are laid together in one grave”. 
Aristotle has very much marred the simple beauty of the sentence (which 
if it be not Lysias’, is at all events quite worthy of him) by his alterations ; 


1 This speech is condemned as spurious by [Dobree and] Baiter and Sauppe [and 
also by Blass, die Attische Beredsamtkeit, 1 p. 431, and Jebb, Attic Orators, I p. 208. 
It contains some close parallels to the Panegyric of Isocrates and would appear to 
have been written by one of the pupils of that rhetorician, from whom Ar. (it will 
be observed) takes the quotation just preceding the present passage]. Let us hear 
on the other side Mr Grote, Hist, Gr. vol. vi [chap. xLVIII] p. rg1, note, ‘*Of (the 
funeral orations) aseribed to Plato and Lysias also, the genuineness has been 
suspected, though upon far less grounds (than that attributed to Demosth.)..... but 
this harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be his, and may perhaps 
have been really delivered—though probably not delivered by him, as he was not 
a qualified citizen.” In this judgment I entirely agree ; and it seems to derive 
some authority from the citation of this extract here, as a specimen of pointed 
style, which shews that it was at all events well known to Aristotle and the 
Athenian public, and well remembered, though the author’s name is not given ; 
perhaps for this very reason, that the authorship of it was so well known. i 
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especially the substitution of the frigid, explanatory, r@ rav év Sadapin, for 
the graphic r@de and rore of the original (I here follow Victorius). [The 
context of the original passage shews that the substitution is really 
a blunder, as the reference is not to the Athenians who fought at Salamis 
but to those who died at Aegospotami and elsewhere towards the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. ] 

The metaphor lies of course in the word xeipacOa, by which Greece 
is personified and compared to a woman who, according to the national 
custom, cuts off her hair as a sign of mourning—on this custom see 
Becker’s Charicles, p. 398; comp. Eur. Troad. 141, Orest. 458, Alc. 515, 
Suppl. 97, 974, Hel. 1060, wévOip0s, mevOnpns, Kovpd, kovpai. Aesch. 
Choeph. 6 (Paley’s note ad loc.), Hom. Il. xxitl. 142, &c. The last 
two passages shew that this custom was not absolutely confined to 
women, though it was especially characteristic of them. In Lysias the 
personification, which is most tastelessly interrupted by the plural avrayv, 
is resumed in the next clause, ws duoruxis wev 7 “EAAds rowovTwv avdpav 
oppavy yevouern x.7.A. Here Greece becomes a bereaved mother. 

‘And as Iphicrates said, “the course of my argument cuts right through 
the middle of Chares’ acts”: a proportional metaphor; and the “ right 
through the middle” sets the thing vividly before our eyes’. This was 
said by Iphicrates in the same case ds that which is noticed in II 23.7 
(see note), the prosecution, namely, of him and his colleagues Menestheus 
and Timotheus, together with Chares, who were all brought to trial by 
Aristophon the Azenian in 355 B.C. on the scrutiny of their accounts, for 
misconduct in their command during the Social war. Sauppe u. s. p. 191, 
commenting on this passage, says “Iphicrates se et collegas accusatos 
defendens exponit quam male Chares rem gesserit. Hoc facturus dixit, 
iter orationes suae ferre pef medias Charetis res gestas, guasi de ttinere 
per hostium fines faciundo diceret.” The proportion of the metaphor is 
this: As a road is carried, or an army or expedition marched, right into 
the heart of an enemy’s country, so Iphicrates in his defence carried 
hostility and destruction (exposure and censure) into Chares’ conduct 
during their joint command. 

‘And the saying, “to invite dangers to the help (rescue, remedy) of 
dangers” is a vivid metaphor’. The author, and occasion, of this sen- 
tence are alike unknown. I have followed Schrader in the translation. 
To rid yourself of one danger another must often be invoked or invited, as 
a man saves himself from a shipwrecked vessel by throwing himself 
overboard and clinging to a plank. He also quotes Florus, 1. 17, Padcus 
Maximus periculosissinum bellum bello explicavit. The metaphor lies 
in mapaxanetv and BonOjcovras, which are transferred from men to dan- 
gers, which are thereby ‘ animated’; ro adyvyor becomes euyuxov. 
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‘And (what) Lycoleon (said) in his defence of Chabrias, “not even 
awed by that symbol of his supplication, the bronze image (yonder)”’, 
Of Lycoleon nothing seems to be known, beyond what may be gathered 
from this passage, that he was an Athenian orator, and defended Chabrias 
in his trial B.C. 366. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. In 366 B.c. Chabrias 
was brought to trial with Callistratus, the orator, on a charge of miscon- 
duct leading to the loss of Oropus. See ate, note ad 17.13. Grote, 
Hist, Gr, X [chap. LXXIXx] pp. 392, 3, and note 34 Chabrias had greatly 
distinguished himself on a former occasion, described in Grote, Hist. Gr. 
x [chap. LXXvII] pp. 172, 3, in an action near Thebes fought against 
Agesilaus and the Lacedaemonians, 378 B.c. Agesilaus “was daunted 
by the firm attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias, They 
had received orders to await his approach on a high and advantageous 
ground, without moving until signal should be given; with their shields 
resting on the knee, and their spears protruded” (Diodorus, xv. 33, 
Cornelius Nepos, Chabr. c. 1, obmzxo genu scuto). “The Athenian public 
having afterwards voted a statue in his honour, he made choice of this 
attitude for the design.” Ib. 173, note 1. This is also referred to, the 
details being passed over, in Dem. c. Lept., in a long enumeration of all 
Chabrias’ services to his country, §§ 75—78; mpos Gdmavras MeXomovynatous 
mapetafaro ev OnBais, § 76, See also Wolf, ad loc. Pp. 479.25 (Schafer, 
Appar. ad Dem. i111 168). Lycoleon in his speech points to this statue 
which stood in the dyopa in sight of the court, and taking advantage of 
the posture of it, which he interprets as that of a suppliant, appeals from 
it to the feelings of the judges, at the same time reminding them of the 
merits of the original. The effect no doubt must have been very striking 
The metaphor resides in ixernpiav, which is transferred from the sup- 
pliant’s olive-branch (€Xaiav) to a suppliant attitude in general, implied in 
the posture of the kneeling figure. On the accusative of the object of 
awe with aicxvvecOa, see note on II 2,22. 

© For it was a metaphor at the moment (whilst Lycoleon was speaking 
and Chabrias was in actual danger), but not for ever (i.e. so long, and no 
longer ; not permanently), but yet perpetually (repeat de, Schrader) before 
the eyes (vivid and graphic): for it is only while he (Chabrias) is in 
danger that the image seems to supplicate, but the inanimate is ever 
animated—“ the monument of his deeds for the €ity 72: 


This very obscure sentence seems intended as an explanatory com- 


1 Diog. Laert., It 3. 24, says that Plato also was engaged in the defence of 
Chabrias, no one else daring to undertake it. See Grote’s Plato, 1 128, note i 
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mentary on the preceding extract. It is truly obscurum per obscurius, a 
masterpiece of Aristotelian brevity, and a complete illustration of the Ho- 
ratian dvevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. 1 follow Schrader and Victorius 
in the interpretation. First he says that there is a metaphor: this of 
course is in the word ixernpiav, as above explained. But the thetaphori- 
cal application of it only continues during the danger of the person 
represented ; when that is over, and the suppliant out of danger, the 
statue loses indeed the suppliant character with which it was invested 
for the time by the application of Lycoleon, but retains the posture and 
its associations as “the memorial of his services to the state.” (I agree 
with Victorius in supposing that this is a continuation of the extract, and 
To Umourynua therefore in apposition with rip eixdva tiv xaAkqv. He inge- 
niously suggests an alternative, that it may be a second extract from the 
same speech, a/ib¢ in eadem causa, and another example of a pointed 
and graphic saying.) xivdvvevovros ydp...7 eikoyv is the explanation of dAN’ 
ovk dei, and rd dyuxov éuruxor of po duparov. Comp. c. 11. 2, 3, a vivid re- 
presentation gives anzmation to tnanimate objects. If this explanation be 
correct we must read d¢ for 69: by which the explanation of dAN ovk del 
is contrasted with that of mpd duparev. 67 is retained by all the Edd., but 
I cannot discover any sense in which it is here applicable. It seems 
also that aép has dropt out in the phrase ro vmopv. trav (vmep) Tis TOhEws 
épyov. vmourynpa occurs in the same sense, Isocr. Paneg. § 156, and 
de Pace § 124. 

‘And, “in every way practising (or studying) meanness of spirit”, for 
studying is a kind of zxcreasing or promoting.” pederav being a ‘kind’, 
eidos, of avéew, the metaphor is one dé rod eidous emt yévos, Poet. XXI 7, 
one of the four kinds of metaphor. ‘To study’ therefore, which is one 
kind of the genus ‘promoting’, is here put metaphorically for the general 
term ‘to promote’. And the fozz¢ of the metaphor lies in the unusual 
application of ‘study’: a man usually studies or takes pains to promote 
some worthy object, to cultivate some virtue: here the object is an 
unworthy one, a vice or defect. This is taken from Isocr. Paneg. § 151, 
in a note on which passage Coraes ingeniously proposed to read aoxetv 
for avéevv in Aristotle’s comment on pederav. 

‘And “that God kindled (lit up) reason as a light in the soul”: for 
both of them shew something (make things clear and visible)’. This is a 
proportional metaphor. As light to material, so reason to intellectual 
objects. ' Cuzus haec verba sunt nondum reppert, says Victorius, and no 
subsequent commentator has supplied the deficiency. 

‘(The peaces that we make are nugatory) for we do not put an end to 
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wars (do away with them altogether), but merely postpone them’. This 
also comes from Isocr. Paneg. § 172. ‘For both of them look to the 
future (to future results), both actual postponement (in its proper sense 
and application) and a peace of that kind’. This therefore is a metaphor 
from eiSos to eiSos, from one kind of postponement, to another, analo- 
gous, kind. 

‘And to say “that the treaty is a far fairer trophy. than those which 
are obtained in wars: for the one is for the sake of (to commemorate) a 
trifling success and a single chance, but ¢hzs for (on behalf of, marking 
the issue of,) the entire war”: for both of them are signs of victory’. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 180, quoted by Aristotle, as Mr Sandys says in his 
note, memoriter. puas tvxns is explained by Isocr. Antid. § 128. It is ‘a 
single stroke of fortune’, a mere lucky accident, as opposed to a series of 
successes, which prove design, skill, and knowledge. (dr, the mark of 
quotation). ‘Again, “Cities pay a heavy reckoning (render a terrible 
account, for their misdeeds) to (or by?) the censure of mankind.” For 
the “account” or “reckoning” is a legal damage or punishment’. The 
explanation shews, first, (as Bernays also remarks, Dialog. des Arist. 
p. 16,) that evévva here expresses not merely the account itself that is 
rendered, but the penalty consequent upon it, if unsatisfactory: and 
secondly, that the metaphor is a transfer from the legal and particular 
scrutiny or account rendered by the officer on laying down his command, 
and extended from this to an account or scrutiny zz general, the penalty 
paid by whole cities to the judgment and censure of mankind and pos- 
terity: consequently it is a metaphor from eidos to yevos, from species to 
genus. The passage referred to in Bernays’ treatise will furnish a com- 
mentary on the use and signification of ev@vvas and Adyov or Adyous 8186- 
vat, pp. 15, 16 

evévva] This, according to some authorities, as Béckh and L. Din- 
dorf, is the only true Attic form of the word, ev6vvm belonging to the 
later Greek. G. Dindorf writes evOdvar, Dem. Olynth, a’. 17. 15, and 
Béckh, Publ, Econ. Bk. 1, ch. 8, note 177, edOvva, etOvvar (p. 190 Lewis’ 
Transl), Schafer (Aff. Crit. p. 229) note on the passage of Dem. Shil- 
leto on Dem. de F. L. § 19, not. crit., acknowledges both plurals, ed6uvae 
and evdivar: “evdvar, quod nihili est...” The Zurich Editors have ed@uvai. 
In Lysias xara Geouynorov B’ § 9, edOuvay is found without various read- 
ing. The parallel form dyvva, utio, is cited by Phrynichus p. 23 (Lobeck) 
as forbidden; also by Moeris and Thomas Magister. It is however 
approved by Timaeus (p. 26 Ruhnken). Ruhnken in his note indig- 
ee denies the use of the word in Plato, and refers it to the later 

reek. 
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OTL MEV OUY Ta doTEla EK pEeTaopas TE THs dvd- 
Noyov AeyeTat Kal T@ TPO GuMaTwY ToLEtV, elpnTau 
I Aextéov de Ti AEyouEY Td GuuaTwr, Kal Ti Tove! 
2 yiyveTat TOUTO. Eyw ON TPO bMUaTwY TadTa ToLEIV 
doa évepyouvTa onpaiver. oiov Tov dyabov avdpa 
pava Eival TETPAYWYOV MeTapopa, aucpw yap TéAea, 
‘And so we have despatched the subject of the pointed sayings that 

are derived from the proportional metaphor and by the vivid graphic 
language that sets things described before your eyes (presents them 


vividly to your mind’s eye, as it were to the actual sense)’. 
eipnrat] is done, and over, and enough of it. Note on 1 11.29. 


GHAPS GL 

This chapter is in continuation of the subject of the preceding, ré 
doreiov; first as it is exemplified in 76 mpd cpupdrov moeiv, and next in 
jokes, puns, plays upon words, and verbal pleasantries of all kinds, meta- 
phors and similes; and lastly hyperboles, which are also a kind of meta- 
phor. All these may be employed in imparting ‘vivacity’ to style. 
Whately, Rhez. c. 3, on Style, following Aristotle, calls ré mpd oupatev 
movew, ‘energy’. His remarks on this, partly from Aristotle, are worth 
comparing, 

§ 1. ‘We must now state what we mean by mpd dpupdroy, and what 
must be done in order to give rise to this.’ 

§ 2, ‘I mean then that things are se¢ before our eyes by all expres- 
sions that indicate realized activity. For instance; to say that a good 
man is ‘square’ (i.e. complete) is a metaphor; for both are complete, but 
still don’t signify a state of realized action (or activity). On the other 
hand, the phrase “with his vigour and prime in full bloom” (Isocr. Phil. 
§ 10) does convey the notion of life and activity, as is. also, “but thee, 
free to roam at large” (Ib. § 127); and again, in the verse, “so thereupon 
the Greeks (with a rush) darting forward with the spear”? (Sopi, Eur. Iph. 
Aul. 80: I believe the otiose woai to be a mere misquotation of Ar.), ‘the 
word ‘darting forward’ is at once life-like and metaphorical’. 

évepyovrta...evépyetav] See avze,note onc. 10.5. Comp. the explana- 
tion of mpd dpparey there given, opav yap dei ta mparrdpeva paddov 7 peéd- 
Aovra; the representation must be /z/e-/7ke, the action must seem to be 
actually carried on before us. Poet. xvII 1. Cic. de Or. III 53. 202. 
Auct, ad Heren. Iv 55.68. Demonstratio, guum tta verbis res exprimitur 
ut geri negotium et res ante oculos esse videatur: with examples. Cic. de 
Inv. I 54. 104, 55.107; 11 26.78. Quint. VIII 3. 81. évépyeua, Ib. § 89. 
Infra § 3, tuoya eivar evepyodvta. haiverat, § 4, kivotpeva kal (dvra rovel. 
See Whately’s Rhetoric above referred to. This ‘energy’ includes Proso- 
popoeia or Personification : illustrated in Whately’s note {. Demetr. x. 
éppnvelas §§ 81, 82, quotes éppiEer Se payn. Campbell, Phil. of Rhet., has a 
section, III 1.4, on “ Things animate for things lifeless.” 

rerpaywvos comes from Simonides—or rather from the Pythagoreans, 
who by a square number or figure symbolized (or, as Aristotle tells us, 
Met. A, actually identified it with) completeness, and perfect equality in 
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ddrN’ ov onpalve évépyeav' ddAd TO * dvOovoay 
éyovtos tiv dkny” évépyea, Kal TO “oe O womep 
aperov” évépyea, Kal 
rouvrevGev ovy “EAAnves atavTes mooi 
76 a€avres évépyea Kal perapopa. Kal ws KEXPNTAL 
‘Ounpos rodAaxod TH TA ayuya euuya Eyer dua 
Tis meTapopas. €v aot O€ TH evepyerav Tovey Ev~ 
SoKipmel, Oiov ev TOIT6E, 
aitis ért Samedovde KuAlvSero AaGas avadns, 


the shape of justice. It was their type of perfection. Bergk, #7” Lyr. Gr. 
p: 747 [p. 869, ed. 21, Simon. Fr. 5, avdp" dyaddy...xepoi te Kal moot Kal 
vd@ rerpaywvov, Plat. Protag. 339 B. Arist. Eth. N. 1 11, 11006 21, ay 
&s ddnOds dyabds kal trerpdyoros avev Woyov. Comp. Hor. Sat. 11 vii. 86, 
in se tpso totus teres atgue rotundus. 

The second extract quoted from Isocr. Phil. § 127 requires the con- 
text to justify its selection as an example of animated style; with that, it 
becomes very striking: The orator is contrasting the entire freedom of 
view which Philip’s commanding position allows him, as compared with 
the narrow patriotism enforced upon those who are ‘fast bound’ in the 
constitution and laws of their native cities; which he expresses by ce 
& adomep aherov yeyernuévov dnacay thy “EA\dda marpida vouitew k.r.A.—a 
flight quite beyond Isocrates’ ordinary range of imagination. The meta- 
phor is of course derived from the sacred cattle which were devoted to 
the worship of some god, and left free from the ordinary labours of the 
plough and cart, to roam and graze at large in the sacred precincts, the 
ténevos Of his temple. See Plat. Protag. 320 A, Rep. VI 498 C, and the 
notes of the Comm.: Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 666, 684 (Paley) and the note 
there (also Blomfield’s Glossary, 687), Eur. Ion 822, 6 8 ev Oeod Sdpoow 
aderos, os hador, madeverat. 

The difference between the mere metaphor rerpdywvos, and the meta- 
phor which also vivifies and animates, is this: in a square there is neither 
life nor action; in ‘blooming’ we have the life of a plant, in dperov of an 
animal, in agavres the vigour and impetuosity of living human beings, 

§ 3. ‘And Homer’s frequent employment of the figure which invests 
inanimate objects with life and motion by the medium of the metaphor, 
But in all of them it is by representing (objects) as animated—setting 
them as it were in action—that he distinguishes himself (acquires his 
popularity, secures our approbation): in the following for instance: 
“again (this belongs to the preceding sentence: at Ois: éretta médovde 
kvdirdero Aaas dvaidjs is the reading of Homer, Od. x1 598): then to the 
plain rolled the ruthless (remorseless) stone”’ [“‘ Downward anon to the 
valley the boulder remorselessly bounded”]. The animating metaphor 
is of course in dva:dys, which attributes not only life, but also shameless- 
ness, recklessness, remorselessness, want of mercy and proper feeling, to 
the stone. Whately, u.s., ingeniously, but not correctly: ‘provoking’, mock- 
ing Sisyphus’ efforts, dvaidj, in the same sense, ruthless, pitiless, Soph. 
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Oed. Col. 516. aidds, clementia, misericordia, opposed to bpacvs, crudelis, 
Elmsl. ad Med. 461. This line has always been quoted as an example 
of ‘“‘the sound an echo to the sense.” 

‘And, “the arrow flew”—like a bird’—Hom. II. N [x11] 587. 

‘And, “raging or yearning to fly to its mark”’, II. A [1v] 126. This 
attributes human feelings and passions to the arrow, dieros. He might 
have added ddro in line 125. 

‘And, (sc. ra dodpa Opaceiawy ard xepdv) “longing to taste blood” 
(more lit. ‘to take their fill of flesh’), Il. A [X1] 574, Paley ad loc. 

‘And “the spear-point panting, quivering in its eagerness, rushed 
through his breast”’. 

On these extracts, Whately, Rez. u. s., note, well observes, “that 
there is a peculiar aptitude in some of these expressions; an arrow or 
dart from it flying with a spinning motion quivers violently when it is 
fixed; thus suggesting the idea of one quivering with eagerness”. This 
is particularly applicable to the two last extracts. In the third, fcravro 
may help to convey this. The darts which fell short of their aim, 
struck, were fixed, in the ground, and there stood quivering. “And 
‘winged the shaft that quivered in his heart”, Byron (of Kirke White), 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Gaisford, in Variorum not. 
p. 426, adds Od. ¢’ 175, vies, dyaAAopevar (exulting) Aids op. Eustath. ad 
loc. kat opa TO dyaddopevat, as em euvdyov trav vedv hexOev. Soph. Aj. 581, 
mpos Topavte mart, and this Schol., ropijs émOupeiv, domep el atobnow 
elyev. Plut, on Pyth. 398 A. See also in Heitz, Verd. Schrift. Arist. 
pp. 278, 9, some passages from the Schol. to Homer, and that of Plutarch, 
on this peculiarity of Homer. 

‘For in all these by reason of the living character (with which they 
are invested) they appear to be in action: for “shameless conduct”, 
and “quivering with eagerness” and the rest, all express forms of activity 
(implying life), But these he has applied to them through the medium 
of the proportional metaphor, for as the stone is to Sisyphus, so is 
the shameless actor to him who is shamelessly treated’, 
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I am sorry to be obliged to differ from our author in the view he 
here takes of the meaning of dvaidjs. The notion of “reckless impu- 
dence”, conveyed by his equivalent dvaioyvvros, seems to me altogether 
alien from the Homeric conception of it. I can’t think that “reckless 
impudence”, dvacyvrria, is what Homer meant to attribute to the stone 
when he called it dvacdjs, but ‘unmerciful treatment’, At all events it 
is better than Pope’s “ huge round stone.” 

§ 4. ‘In his most approved similes too (as well as metaphors) he 
deals thus (employs this treatment) with inanimate things (émi ‘in the case 
of’ upon, applying to): “ (Waves) arched, foam-crested, some in front, 
others (tumbling) after them”; for he draws (depicts) them all as living 
and moving, and living activity is a kind of motion’. Il. N [x11II] 799, 
(‘the waves of the bellowing ocean; Bending their heads foam-crested, 
they sweep on, billow on billow’]. The following verse will shew where 
the évépyeca lies ; ds Tp@es mpd pév Gddou dpnpdres, artap én’ Gro, yalko 
pappaipovres ap. yemoveroty erovro. 

I have followed Bekker (Ed. 3) and Spengel in reading xivnos 
for piunots, from a conjecture of Bekker in his first ed. ydynows will 
however make good sense. 

§ 5. ‘Metaphors should be drawn, as has been stated before, (III 
2.12, and 10.5, also 11.10; oixeiwy in the former, uh davepay implied in 
the words pyr’ émiodauoy, in the latter,) from objects closely related, but 
not obvious to every one at first sight’ (i.e. not so related, so clearly 
resembling one another, that no one can fail to see the resemblance 
at once: such metaphors do not pique the curiosity, and set people 
thinking ; and from them you /earz nothing, that you did not know 
before); ‘just as in philosophy also, to observe the resemblances in 
widely distant things is characteristic of a sagacious penetrating in- 
tellect : like Archytas’ saying, that arbitrator and altar were the same 
thing ; because both are the refuge of the injured or wronged’ (thing 
or person, animal or man, expressed by the enter), 

; oloy kal év Prrocopiag] Poet. XXII 17, povov yap todro ovre map’ &ddov 
€orl aBeiv evpvias TE onpelov eorev (this is equivalent to evordyou, ‘requires 
quick wit, penetration, natural sagacity’)* ro yap ed peradépew ro 7d 
Gpotoy Gewpetv €oriv. Rhet. 11 20.7, of fables, used as arguments, mojoat 
yap Sei, donep kal TapaBodds, dy ris Sivnrae Td Spctov opav, Smep paov 
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bpowov Kai év odd diexover Cewpetv ela roxXov; Gowep 
Apxutas en TavTtov eivat SiartnTHhv Kal Ponors én 
aupw ap TO dOteeyevow karaperyer, h el tis 
Pete aynupae kal KpeuaOpav TO av’to eivat aupw 
yap TavTO TL, d\XNa Srapéper Te avwlev Kal KaTwOev. 
kai TO dywuaricba tas modes év OND diexouce 


€otw é€x dirogodias, see the note, and references there given. On the 
use of resemblances and differences in defining, distinguishing, and the 
formation of concepts, see Trendelenburg, ad Categ. § 59 p. 137, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, Vol. 1 p. 102, Lect. vi. This is the kind 
of ‘philosophy’ here referred to. Diotima’s account, Pl. Symp. 211, 
of the formation of general conceptions or ideas will serve as an illus- 
tration. 

On Archytas, the Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of 
Tarentum, see Diog. Laert. VIII 4. 79—83. 

‘Or if one were to say that an anchor and a hook were the same: 
for they are both the same kind of thing, but differ in position’ (Z7. ‘the 
above and below’). 

xpeua$pa is defined by the Schol. on Ar. Nub. 218, and by Suidas, as 
a basket for remnants, els 6 ra mepitrevovra da (the leavings of the 
dinner-table) ei@@apev droribecGa. This was usually ‘hung up’, kpe- 
pabpa 8 cipnrar dua TO del Kkpepapuervny peréwpor elva (Suidas). Hence the 
use of it for Socrates in the Clouds, u.s. But it is plain that that cannot 
be the meaning of it here, for it does not answer to the subsequent 
description of it, in respect either of the resemblance or the difference 
stated. Rost and Palm in their Lexicon translate it ‘ankertau’, the cable 
that holds the anchor ; but this is open to precisely the same objection. 
It must be something in the nature of a hook, from which things may be 
suspended; and is literally ‘a suspending instrument’, The resemblance 
to the anchor lies in its hooked form, and also in the intention or design 
of them both, which is to keep things where they are, preservation or 
security. The difference is that the anchor is applied to keep the 
vessel safe and steady at the bottom, the hook is above, and from it the 
thing suspended hangs. Liddell and Scott have xpeyaorpa (the reading of 
three inferior MSS) with this reference, and identify it with xpeyaépa 
in the Nubes. 

‘And the re-equalisation of cities (in the respect of property, and 
powers, i.e. state offices, privileges, &c.) when the same principle is ap- 
plied to (is the same for) things standing wide apart (very dissimilar , viz. 
to surface (area) and powers (functions, offices, prerogatives &c.)’. The 
widely dissimilar things which are here brought together for comparison, 
are the areas of properties, and the state offices and privileges, &c., 
which are to be alike egualised. The Scholiast quoted by Vater, explains 
the word and its application in the same way of the equalisation of the pro- 
perties, fortunes or conditions, duties and rights of the citizens of a state. 
Victorius quotes Isocr. Phil. § 40, of8a yap dmagas Gpadtopévas Und Tév 
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tard, év émipaveia Kal Svvapect TO ivov. 

6 €or dé kal Ta doteia Ta TACioTa dia peTapopas 
kal ék ToU mpooeEaratav’ pbad)ov yap yiryverat 
Sjrov bri Euabe mapa TO évavTiws exe, Kul EoiKe 
reve 5 Wuxn “Sais adndas, éyo 0 ijuapTov.” Kat 


ovpdopay, all the Greek cities have been alike levelled to one condition 
by their misfortunes. 

Vahlen has again applied his perverted ingenuity to the emend- 
ation of this passage. The passage wants none: it is clear in sense 
and construction, and the reading of the text is retained by Bekker 
and Spengel. In the first place, ay in the compound verb is not 
a privative with » inserted, as dvdyupos, dv@duvos, &c., but ava is 
re, of breaking up (dvadvdew, &c.) for redistribution, restoring to an 
original equality: so dvad.dévae ‘to distribute’ (yous), dvadacacba ‘to 
redistribute’ Thuc. V 4, dvadaeros, dvadaopes, de agro ex integro aeguis 
partibus dividendo (Herod., Plat., see Ruhnken’s Timaeus p. 33), avavepety, 
et sim. dvwpadioda therefore does not denote zvequality, but ve-equal- 
isation, What the signification of the word is, appears from two passages 
of the Polit. 11 7, 1266 6 3 and c. 12,1274 6 9. In the first of these 
the word is dpadicOjvat, in the second, avouddwars, from verbs in -i¢euw 
and -ovv respectively. They both refer to the same thing, viz. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon’s scheme for the equalisation or re-equalisation of properties, 
and plainly, except perhaps so far as the avd is concerned, have precisely 
the same signification: and this is perfectly applicable here. Vahlen 
proposes kai “ dpadioOjvar tas modes” ev word Si€xovoe ta’Td. His ob- 
jection to dvywpadicba seems to me to be entirely unfounded, and I 
can see no reason whatever for altering the text. There is another 
slight alteration proposed, which is not worth mentioning. 

emupdvera is a surface, here area; and in Euclid, a plane figure, which 
has only length and breadth, a superficies. 

§6. This introduces a new topic of doreia, things pointed and lively, 
in the sense of witticisms, things amusing and laughable, such as jokes 
map’ vmuvotay, OF mapa mpoodokiay, repartees, puns, plays upon words, and 
the like. 

‘Though it is true in general that most of these ‘vivacities’ are 
conveyed: by (84) metaphor, yet they are also derived from (a tem- 
porary, momentary) delusion (leading to a pleasing surprise at the un- 
expected supplement): for it becomes clearer (to the listener) that 
he has learnt something from (the conclusion of the sentence) being 
contrary’ to his expectation—or, as Victorius, from és owz contrary, 
i.e. changed, state of mind, which has arisen between the beginning and 
end of the sentence—‘and the soul seems to say to herself, “Really, 
soit is; and I missed it (never found it out till now)”. (This explanation 
of the pleasure derived from the unexpected surprise,—that the previous 
deception heightens the pleasure of the acquired knowledge—is due, I 
think, rather to the theory which had become habitual with Ar., that all 
intellectual pleasure is due to the natural desire of learning, than to 
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his sober judgment exercised upon this particular application of it.) 
Schrader has supplied two capital instances of this form of pleasantry: 
the first is from Cic. de Or. 11 281, Quzd huic abest—nisi res et virtus? Here 
the listener is 7zs/ed by the opening of the sentence to expect a very good 
character of somebody, when unexpectedly, after a pause, two words are 
added as exceptions, which convert the expected eulogium into beggary 
and worthlessness : but is it the /earning, the becoming acquainted with 
that fact, however unexpectedly, that constitutes the pleasure or amuse- 
ment that the listener derives from his surprise? A still better from 
Quint. of a dandy advocate, zllud Afri “homo in agendis causis optime— 
vestitus,” for the expected versatus', Quint. vI 3. 24 and 84. This 
topic he calls, dectpiendi opinionem. He returns to it again in VIII 5. 15 
under the name of ex znzofinato; and gives two examples. Cic. de Or. 
Il 63. 255; 70. 284, zocus praeter expectationem. I have quoted two or 
three English ones in the note to Introd. p. 319, note 3. 

‘And the apophthegms that have point and vivacity derive this 
character from the zzdirec¢t statement of the meaning (from the speaker’s 
not directly expressing the intended meaning), as that of Stesichorus 
‘that their cicalas will have to sing to themselves from the ground”’ all 
the trees being cut down and the land devastated; which is the real, 
direct, meaning: and éavrois, that there will be no one else to listen 
to them. On dmodééypara, see I1 21. 8, where this is also quoted, 
Stesichorus’ apophthegm also appears in Demetr. 7. épp. § 99 where it 
is attributed to Dionysius (the tyrant; as a threat); and § 243, as an 
example of BpayvAoyia in the chapter on dewdrns. This is a r2ddle in the 
shape of an apophthegm: the next topic brings us to aenigmas proper. 
The pleasure derived from these is traced, as usual, to that of learning: 
and against that explanation in the Zresent instance I have no objection 
to make. 

‘And for the same reason, riddles well wrapped up give pleasure: for 
not only is this (viz, the solution of them) a kind of /earning, but they 
are also expressed in metaphor. And what Theodorus calls “novel 
phrases, expressions.” This is effected (this zovelty, this surprise) when 
(the sequel) is unexpected, and not, to use his own words, “according to 
previous opinion or expectation”; but, as is the custom of humorous, 

1 What is learnt here is only that the man whom you expected (at the beginning 
of the sentence) to be an accomplished lawyer, turns out to be an empty coxcomb., 
It may be doubted again whether the knowledge of ¢hat fact would give much 
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jocular writers, who alter the letters of words to make jokes’. I have 
given a free transl. of the last clause; with of év rois yeAotors understand 
dvres or StarpiBovres ; and with ra rapareroinpéva, rovovow, OF the like. 

maparouiy) is, as I have pointed out in Introd. p. 320, the general 
name for all falsification (rapa) or (illicit) changes of the letters of words, 
for the purpose of a jest, mapovopagia, Ta mapa ypaypa ok@ppara, Perver- 
sion, misapplication, of a word: all jokes that depend upon verbal or 
literal changes. Compare map#vyupos and its congeners, in logic and 
grammar (Categ. init.), applied to mr@oeis or changes of termination. 
See further, Introd., u.s., note I. 

On Theodorus of Byzantium, see note on II 23. 28, ult. and the refer- 
ences there given. 

‘Which is the effect also of /étera/ jokes (founded upon the letters and 
the changes of them); for these also cheat (the expectation, and so far 
mislead). (This kind of joke is not confined to prose: it appears) also in 
verses. For (the conclusion) is not as the hearer (the /zstener to the 
recitation of a rhapsodist) supposed: “and he trod with his—chilblains 
under his feet” (statelily stept he along, and under his feet were his— 
chilblains)—whereas the other thought he was going to say “sandals”’. 
This mapa ypappa oxdppa, which must be taken from some burlesque 
hexameter poem—author unknown—has its counterpart in Arist. Vesp. 
1167, xakodaipwv éeyd* dartis y emi ynpa xiperAov ovdev AnWoua. The 
Schol. ad h. 1. (in Gaisford’s Wot, Var.) refers, as another instance, to 
Alcibiades’ rpavAiopos, Arist. Vesp. 45, olds O€wdos thy kehadhy Kidakos 
éxet. map &v ypdupa, nroe mapa To p éoti rd oxopya. Hermogenes, rep) 
pedddou Sewornros, c. 34 (LA. Gr. I 453, Spengel) in a chap. mepi rod 
Kopixos Aéyew, has illustrated this topic, which he calls map@dia, by the 
same verse of Aristoph.; and also this and 76 mapa mpoadoxiav from Dem. 
de Cor. 

‘Pleasantries arising from changes of letters (plays on words) are 
produced, not by a mere enunciation of a word in its direct meaning, but 
by something (a change) which gives a different ¢urn to it, (converts or 
twists it into a different sense); as that of Theodorus (of Byzantium, the 
rhetorician: supra, 11 23. 28), against Nicon the harper, Opdrres: he pre- 
tends namely to say “it confounds you” (you are confounded), and 
cheats; for he means something else: and therefore it is amusing only 
after one has become acquainted with the meaning (or circumstances) ; 


1 Alduuss pow rhv mepl byov oKids waporulay rapatemowha0a brd Tod pyropos 
Aéyovros mepl ris év AéXpors oxias...[ Harpocration]. 
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for if (the hearer) doesn’t know that he is a Thracian, he will see no 
point in it at all’, Victorius and Schrader have both missed the mean- 
ing of this pun. But in order to arrive at it, we must first remove from 
the text the first oe after @parres which has been introduced from the 
second (where it is required) and spoils the pun. Nicon, it appears 
from the explanation, is, or is supposed to be, of foreign extraction; and 
not only that, but a Thracian, the most barbarous of all nations. The 
Thracian women were habitually slaves, in Athenian families: Arist. 
Thesm. 279, 280, 284, 293, Pac. 1138, Vesp. 828. This person is ad- 
dressed by Theodorus with the word @parre:, which means apparently, 
“You are confounded”; this appears from the interpretation that follows, 
(rt) 9parret oe, which is of course convertible in meaning with the passive 
Oparre: (and it follows also that the first oe must be an error of the tran- 
scriber, for @parre: oe would be no interpretation of Opdrre: oe; nor in that 
form would there be any pun). It rea//y means, however, Oparr’ «7, “ You 
are a Thracian maid-servant”, not only an out-and-out barbarian, but 
effeminate to boot, and a menial. Schrader’s explanation is “ @parrn (sic) 
oe, hoc est, Thracia mulier te, intellige peperit:” at once impossible in 
respect of the Greek, and pointless. Victorius, to much the same effect. 

The amusement derived from a pun is thus explained by Cicero, de 
Or. 11 62. 254, Ambiguum (double-entendre) per se tpsum probatur id 
guidem, ut ante dixi, vel maxime, ingentost enim videtur vim verbi in 
aliud atgue ceteri accipiant posse ducere; sed admirationem magis quam 
risum movet, nisi st quando incidit tn aliud genus ridicult, 

BovrAec avrov mwépca] No satisfactory explanation has hitherto been 
given of this pun. The point of the joke has been always supposed to 
lie in wépoa. Francésco dei Medici, a friend of Vettori, suggested to 
him a solution which he quotes at length, that the Persae a poem of 
Timotheus is referred to, and that we should read Iépoas. But as 
Buhle justly remarks, “non video quidnam in hoc sit face¢z.” Majoragius’ 
explanation, who supposes that there was a verb Ilépoew, of the same 
meaning as Mnditew, Persis favere, is equally out of the question. I 
have looked (for once) into Spengel’s commentary, and find that he has 
suggested an analogy with Horace’s vin tu curtis [udaeis oppedere, Sat. 
I 9.70. The same thought once occurred to me, but I abandoned it, in 
consideration of the form of the word, mépoa:; which, though a possible 
aorist, is entirely without authority. 7épdoua: is a dep. and has map8y- 
gouat for its future, érapdov for the aorist. The solution I have finally 
arrived at is that the alteration of letters which makes the pun, resides in 
BovAe. This would probably be pronounced nearly, if not quite, like 
Bovdn, and the word could be rendered ‘will you?’ or ‘the Council’; in the 
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latter sense the words would mean ‘may the council destroy him.’ Sed 
de his nugis tam satis est. 

§ 7. ‘But both of them’ (either the two last examples of rapa ypaypa 5 
or that topic itself and the preceding, rapa mpoodoxiav: they all require 
the same precaution) ‘ must be properly pronounced’ (or delivered—atten- 
tion must be called to the apa mpoodoxiav, by a slight pause, and to 
the double-entendre by heightening the tone or some similar expedient). 
The following words, oUrw d€ kal ta doreia, sadly want the end of the 
sentence to enable us to determine their meaning. Victorius understands 
it, “tanquam in oxe#ppaow et iocis amarioribus, ita in urbanis hisce 
sermonibus”: but Ar. makes no such distinction: all the jokes mapa 
yodupa are alike doreia. Vater fills it up thus; odrw 6€ kal (ravro 
8uvarat Tada) Ta doreia (Sia Opovupias): ravra being the before-mentioned 
dudorepa ; so that this is to be referred to the ouevupia which follows, 
and begins a new topic: a most unnatural interpretation as it seems 
tome. In default of any thing better I propose the following :— 

‘And so likewise witticisms, pointed sayings zz general (as dis- 
tinguished from the two special varieties, or two particular instances 
preceding), (require the same attention to pronunciation), as to say 
that “to the Athenians the command of the sea was not the beginning 
(both expressed by the same word, dpynv) of their misfortunes” ; for 
they derived benefit from it’ (it was the source not of evil, but of good). 
Or, as Isocrates puts it, that “the command was to the city the beginning 
(or source) of her calamities.” This, or something like it, occurs three 
times in Isocrates. The two similar places, one a mere repetition of 
the other, Phil. § 61, and de Pace § 101, are probably what Ar. had 
(very imperfectly) in his recollection: the third is, Paneg. § 119, which 
differs more widely from the quotation. 

‘For in both (these cases, or examples) that is said which one would 
not suppose likely to be said by any one, (dé, which one would not 
suppose that any one, twa, would say) and (yet, at the same time) is 
recognised as true (sound, in accordance with facts, Victorius, see 
IIT 7.9, infra § 10): for though it is true that there is nothing particularly 
clever ~ calling the command a beginning, (in calling dpx1 dpxy, though 
in different senses), still he uses the term not in the same, but in 
different senses, (in the second example, Vahlen), and does not con- 


ae (or deny) the use of dpy7 (in the firs¢ example), only in a different 
sense’. The second example, from Isocrates, may seem at first sight to 
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contradict the first, what is affirmed in the one being denied in the 
other. But if allowance be made for the double sense of dpy7, the 
apparent discrepancy between the two statements will disappear. 

§ 8. ‘But in all these cases, the merit (ré «8) consists in the proper 
application of the term (i.e. the appropriateness of it to the thing de- 
scribed), whether by (expressed in) ambiguity (the play on words) or 
metaphor’. évéyxy, sc. 6 Aeywv : and comp. III 4. 2, oioréat...ai peraopal. 

‘For instance “Intolerable Tolerable”—the contradiction lies only 
in the ambiguity ; but this is appropriate if the owner of the name is 
a bore (or nuisance)’, Read with Bekker and Spengel ’Avacyeros ovk 
dvarxeros [not aoyeros, with Bekkey’s Oxford ed. of 1837]. The first is a 
proper name; as ‘Tolerable’ must be supposed to be in the English 
version. odpevupiay arépyoev ‘the speaker contradicts the ambiguous word 
only’; not the ¢kzug itself: the application, not the fact. These con- 
tradictory, or privative, epithets of proper names—comp. the privative 
epithets of metaphors, 111 6.7 and note—may be exemplified in our 
own language by ruthless Ruth, helpless Helps, fearless Phear, tncon- 
stant Constance, unpleasant Pleasance, tgnoble Noble, Hotspur cold-spur, 
and the like. Significant Greek names are to be found in II 23. 29, 
Ill 15.8; Latin in Quint. vi 3.55. Others are ”Avexros (which is pre- 
cisely parallel to ’Avaoyeros in our text) and Nixjrns, Eustath. ad Hom. 
Il A p. 156—but in fact most Greek proper names are significant in 
themselves, though they may have lost the appropriateness of their per- 


sonal application. 
‘And, “never make thyself as a stranger, more of a stranger than 


is Pare of thee”, ‘not more than thou art bound to do”; the same 
thing (in different words)’. As the words are of different, but the same, 
Vahlen! very reasonably proposes to omit oe det in the Iambic verse, 
ovk ay yévoto paddov 7 i é€vos &evos ‘more strange than a stranger’; so that 
ov paddov 7 oe Sei is now differently expressed, and becomes what it is 
said to be, an explanation; or the expression of the same thing in 
different words. Victorius thinks that one of the two may mean 
‘host’ or ‘guest’; but as éévos is not repeated in the alternative, Vahlen’s 
explanation seems more probable. ‘And, (in a third way) “a stranger 
must not be always a stranger” (or, strange): for that too is again of 


1 Vahlen, in Trans. Vien. Acad., u. s. pp. 146, 7. He also would connect the 
sentence thus, which is a more doubtful improvement, 7 ov m@Aov Foe det. TO ad7d 
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a different kind, or form’, (foreign, alien, to the two others; ddAorpiov 
belonging to something or somebody else; opposed to vixeiov). 

“Of the same kind is also that so highly praised verse of Anaxan- 
drides, “A noble thing it is to die ere doing aught worthy of death”: 
for this is the same as saying, “It is worthy to die when one is not 
worthy to die”, or “it is a worthy thing to die when one does not 
deserve death”, or “doing nothing worthy of death”’, Anaxandrides 
is quoted III 10. 7 (see note) and zzfra 12. 3. 

§9. ‘Now of all these the kind of expression (language) is the 
smme: but the more briefly (édarrom, 77 Neer) and antithetically ’, (repeat 
p@\Xov from the compar. éAdrrow: I have represented the similar ellipse 
which our own language makes in the like case), ‘so much the more are 
they popular (approved, applauded). The reason of this is, that to the 
antithesis is due the increase, and by the brevity (in a short time, xpove, 
Or space, compass, rom@,) the more rapid growth (or acquisition) of the 
learning (that arises from them)’, Comp. notes on I 11.21, 23, and III 
9.8, also 10,2. 

§ 10, ‘(To make a phrase doreiov) it should always have (attached 
to it, mpooeivar) some special personal application (rd twa elvac mpds bv 
Aéyerat), Or propriety in the expression if what is said (is to) be ¢vwe and 
not superficial’ (supra c. 10.5). 

adn Ges] i.e. sound, solid, substantial, genuine, comp. III 7.9, setentiam 
gravem et honestam, Victorius. Metiri se guemgue suo modulo ac pede 
verum est, Hor. Ep. I. 7, ult. also I 12.23, “et saepe ap. Livium.” 
Orelli ad loc, These two, the ddnOés and the pi) émimédavov, do not 
always go togéther: when they are separated, the sentence loses its 
point and attraction. This separation is illustrated by two examples: 
the first, as a sentiment, has truth, weight, and solidity; the second is 
well enough written, as far as the style goes; but neither of them is par- 
ticularly attractive. 


‘Because these two may be separated in a sentence: for instance, 
‘a man should die free from all offence”—but there is no point 


II 
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in that: “the worthy man should marry the worthy woman!”—but 
there is no point in ¢hat (this is superficial): but if they are both com- 
bined in the sentence (then only the sentence becomes pointed). “ It is 
a worthy thing (or worth while) for a man to die when unworthy of death 
(when he has done nothing to deserve death).” Here we have the grave, 
sound, true doctrine, and the antithesis, which gives it point, and redeems 
it from superficiality. ‘But the greater the proportion of these qualities, 
the more pointed and attractive it appears ; if, for instance, the (indi- 
vidual) words also were to convey (etn) a metaphor, and a metaphor of a 
particular kind (the Arofortional met. for example), and antithesis, and 
balanced clauses, and to carry with them vividness and animation’, On 
évepyeta, see above § 1. 

§ 11. ‘Similes too, as has been already said in the preceding (chap- 
ter, c. 4), are always in a certain sense popular metaphors. For they are 
always composed of (or, expressed in) two terms, just like the propor- 
tional metaphor ; as for instance, the shield, we say, is Ares’ goblet’, (the 
shape of the quady is in reality more like an elongated saucer, or shield— 
whence the comparison), ‘and a bow astringless harp. When thus ex- 
pressed, the phrase is not single (or simple ; it has doth terms expressed, 
the two terms viz. that are brought into comparison ; and is therefore a 
simile); whereas to call the bow a harp or the shield a goblet is single’ 
(and therefore only a metaphor). [del evdoxpotoa. “in dei fortasse latet 
ai.” Spengel.] 

The meaning seems to be this. The difference between a simile and 
a metaphor is—besides the greater detail of the former, the simile being 
a metaphor wrt darge—that it always distinctly expresses the two terms 
that are compared, bringing them into affarent contrast : the metaphor 
on the other hand, substituting by transfer the one notion for the 
other of the two compared, identifies them as it were in one image, 
and expresses both in a single word, leaving the comparison between 

1 This comes most likely from Anaxandrides again (note on § 8). The verse 
ran thus rh dilay 5é de? yapeiv rov agvov. Spengel, Artium Scriptores p. 20, adds 
6é Meineke, 7. Comic. Gr. 111 201, 
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the object illustrated, and the analogous notion which throws a new 
light upon it, to suggest itself from the manifest correspondence to the 
hearer. 

On the duddn “Apeos, see note on III 4.4, and Introd. pp. 220—292, 
there referred to. This was due to Timotheus the dithyrambic poet. 
The fédppryé &yopdos for régov—-the point of resemblance which brings 
the two together seems to be the common twang of the bowstring and 
harp-string produced in each case by the vibration of the string. The 
bow may therefore be called a stringless harp, as wanting the many 
strings of the musical instrument, or, in other words, an unmusical 
harp. On. these privative epithets with metaphors, comp. III 6,7. 
The author of this last bit of doresdrns is a tragic poet named Theog- 
nis, mentioned with contempt and ridicule three times by Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 11, and 138, and Thesm. 168. He is said to have received 
the nickname of yév from his excessive Wvyporns. Of all his writings 
only this one phrase has survived, preserved by Demetrius, m. épun- 
veias, 7. petapopas, § 85. He gives the author’s name, and cites this as 
a specimen of a kwwduvedns perahopd, bs 6 Odoyus mapariberat To (rdEov) 
poppeyya axopdov emi rod TH ToE@ Baddovtos’ 7 pev yap Popyryé Kivduvades 
emt Tov Tofov, TS O€ axdpdo fopadiorar. Out of this Wagner, F%. Trag. Gr. 
111 100, and the writer of the article Theognis No. lin Biog, Dict., have 
made what they print as a verse, mapariferat ro Tofov, poppryy ayxopSov. 

§ 12. ‘The simile is made in this way, by comparing for instance a 
flute-player to an ape’—Simda guam similis, turpissima bestia nobis 
[Ennius, ap. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1 § 97]: besides this general resemblance 
of the two natures, there is also a special resemblance between the 
two, thus described by Victorius, “quod tibicines quoque ut simiae 
contracto corpore, manibusque ad os appositis, cum tibias inflant, ut 
bestia illa sedent.”. The resemblance is quite sufficient to justify the 
simile. 

In the next example we must (with Bekker and Spengel) read, after 
MS A®, Avxv@ [not Avce], and omit eis. 

‘And a short-sighted man to a lamp with water dropping upon it’, 
The involuntary contraction, the convulsive winking, of the half-closed 
eyes of the short-sighted man is compared to the fizzing, spirting, and 
sputtering of the lamp when water is dropped on it: ‘because both are 
contracted’, pup (uvew) is one that keeps his eyes half shut, Probl. 
XXXI 16, dud ri of piomes Brépapa cuvdyovtes dpdow; Arist. makes the 
point of the comparison lie in the contraction of both, the eyelids and 
the flame. paxds or Wexas ‘a drop’; wakdgew ‘to drop, fall in drops’, 
Ar, Nub. 580 of the clouds, 4 axa{opev, ‘we drizzle’; WaxdtecOa (pass.) 

to be sprinkled with drops.’ Xen. Symp. 11 26, jv d€ yyiv of maides pe- 
kpais Kudi&t mukva emupexafwowv : opposed to @Opoov rive, to drink all at 
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once, in /arge measures. The other is to distribute your potations in 
‘drops’, as it were, in very small glasses ; and so to make up for what 
you lose in the magnitude of the draught by the frequent repetition of 
the little one. 

§ 13. ‘Excellence is attained in them when they contain (involve) 
metaphor (comp. c. 10 § 3): for the shield may be compared to “Ares? 
goblet”, and a ruin to the “rag of a house”’; [conversely we have rags 
described as épeimia xAandiov, Soph. Fragm. (Niobe) 400, comp. Eur. 
Troad. 1025. ] 

“And Niceratus may be said to be “a Niceratus stung by Pratys”— 
according to Thrasymachus’ simile, when he saw Niceratus after his 
defeat by Pratys in the rhapsodical contest, and still all dishevelled 
and dirty (squalid)’; with the marks of the long and laborious struggle 
still fresh upon him; before he had had time to shave and dress. 
kouav is here used in the unusual sense of long hair as a sign of neglect, 
zncomtis capillis, uncombed, unkempt : in the ordinary acceptation long 
hair is a sign of foppery, or the distinctive mark of a young man of 
fashion, Arist. Eq. 580, except at Sparta, Rhet. I 9.26, where it was a 
national distinction, év Aaxedaipovt kopav kadov: as it was likewise in 
the Homeric ages, when the Achaeans were kapykopoavrtes. 

Of the many Niceratuses whose names appear in Sauppe’s Jad. Nom. 
ad Or. Aft. p. 102, there are two better known to us than the rest, (1) 
the son of the distinguished Athenian general, who appears as one of 
the guests in Xenophon’s banquet, in Lysias, &c., and was put to death 
by the Thirty tyrants. If the Thrasymachus who made the remark upon 
him be—as he doubtless is—the famous Sophist, this must be the Nice- 
ratus who is here meant. The second, mentioned in Dem. c. Mid. § 165, 
and afterwards in a list of witnesses with the name of his deme ’Ayep- 
dovawos, § 168, was probably the grandson of the other; for the names of 
Nicias and Niceratus seem to have alternated in successive generations 
in this family, as they did in that of Callias and Hipponicus. These 
two are habitually confounded by Taylor, Reiske (see his Ind. ad 
Dem.) and others; and the confusion still exists in Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary, although Buttmann proved their diversity (in Exc. vill ad 
Dem. c. Mid.). Sauppe likewise, in his Za. Nom. ad Or. Alt. p. 102, 
distinguishes them. Several other Niciases and Niceratuses appear in 
Sauppe’s /idex, u.s. 

Niceratus had engaged in a contest with one Pratys, a professional 
rhapsodist, and, being in all probability an amateur, had been defeated. 
In this state, Fest still bearing all the marks of it on his person, he is 
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encountered by Thrasymachus, who thereupon compares him to “a Phi- 
loctetes bitten or stung by Pratys.” Schneider on Xen. Sympos. III 5 
supposes that “the subject of the recitation in which Niceratus was 
beaten was the account in Lesches’ ‘little Iliad’ of the story of Philoc- 
tetes in which was related the calamity arising from the serpent’s bite ; 
alluded to by Homer, Il. B 721”; and by Soph, Phil. 267, mAnyev7’ 
ex (dvns dypia yapaypart, and 632. 

‘Wherein the poets are most condemned when they fail, and ap- 
plauded when they succeed’. éxmwimresy is properly said of an actor 
who is hissed off the stage, and hence of condemnation, disapproba- 
tion, in general. Poet. XVIII 15, émel kal "AydOov é£érecer €v ToUT@ pove, 
Dem. de Cor. § 265, e&émumres (Aeschines) éyd & eovpirrov. Metaphor- 
ically, Plat. Gorg. 517 A, ov yap av ¢&érecov (éxmimrew omnino dicuntur 
ea quae reiiciuntur et repudiantur ; Stallbaum). explodz, exactus, Ter. Prol. 
(2) Hec. 4 et 7. The opposite of the agent is é«Baddev ‘to hiss off the 
stage’; Dem. de F. L. § 389 (of Aeschines again, as acting Thyestes), 
e&eBaddere avrov Kal é&eoupirrere ex TOY Oearpar. 

‘I mean when they make (the two members) correspond (bring into 
comparison, note on dmodidovac1 1.7). “He wears his legs as curly as 
parsley.” (odAos, Buttmann Lexil. No. 44 and 88). “Like Philammon, 
at close quarters with the sack”’. Philammon, a famous Athenian ath- 
lete, gained the prize at the Olympian games, Dem. de Cor. § 319. 

Harpocr. ®. rov ’A@nvatoyv mixtnv. Eustath. ad Hom. IL p p. 1324, 
quoted in Dissen’s note on Dem. l.c. 

(vyopayeiv] of a close struggle, desperate encounter, prop. of two 
oxen under the yoke, or of any yoke-fellows. Ruhnken ad Tim. s. v. 

T@ K@piK@] Kedpukos, OAakos. Suidas. OvdAdkiov. Care dé Sepparivoy 
ayyciov, juooy aox@. Hesychius. ‘A sack filled with bran and olive husks 
for the young, and sand for the more robust, and then suspended at a 
certain height, and swung backwards and forwards by the players.’ 
Dict. Ant. art. ‘Baths,’ p. 144 6, It is evident that this describes only ove 
use of it, namely for amusement or exercise at the baths: this game was 
called kwpuxouaxia. The other purpose for which it was employed was 
plainly from this passage that of boxers, who fractised upon it. [Com- 
pare Plautus, Rudens 722, follem pugilatorium faciam et pendentem 
incursabo pugnis, and see K. F. Hermann’s Privatalterthiimer, § 37.17.) 

These two iambic lines, from unknown authors, are clearly selected 
not for the faz/ure, but the success, of the poet or poets who composed 
them. 

‘(These) and the like are all similes. That all similes are (a kind of, 
or involve) metaphors, has been stated already many times’. 
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§ 14. ‘Proverbs too are metaphors from species to species :- as for 
instance, if a man has of his own accord invited the aid of (Zz¢. called in 
to help him) another in the expectation of deriving benefit (from his as- 
sistance), and then incurs harm and loss instead, as the Carpathian says 
of the hare : for each of them is a case of the accident (or result) above 
mentioned’, 

Carpathus, an island lying between Crete and Rhodes, from which 
the neighbouring sea took the name of Carpathian (Hor. Carm. I 
35. 8): now called Skarpanto. The proverb is thus explained by 
Buhle. “Cum Carpathi incolae leporibus carerent, unus eorum par 
leporum introduxit” (rabbits, doubtless), “unde tanta eorum multitudo 
propter faecunditatem exorsa est, ut omnes fructus absumerentur.” 
Erasmus, Adag, Chil, 11 Cent. 1 81, p. 1250. 

A similar result follows from similar conduct in Stesichorus’ fable 
of the stag, the horse, and the man, II 20.5. These are both species 
of the same gezus of disappointed expectation, or disastrous result ; and 
the proverb is a ¢ransfer, a tralatio of the one to the other. On the 
four kinds of metaphor, see Poet. XXI 7. ore 

‘So the sources of witticisms and pointed, pungent, vivid things in 
general, and the reason why (they are such; their razson ad étre), have 


been pretty well explained’. I have omitted ré airy as a mere tauto- 


logical repetition of diorz. On the three senses of éud7s see note on I 1.11, 
Here the sense of “why” is proved by the explanatory 76 airuov. 

$15. ‘All approved hyperboles are also metaphors’, i.e. a mere 
hyperboia, without metaphor, will zof be approved. On the hyferdbole, 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 33. 44, suferlatio est oratio superans veritatem alt- 
cuius augendi minuendive causa, et seq. Cic. Topic. c. X § 45, aut 
aliguid quod fiert nullo modo possit augendae rei gratia dicatur, aut 
minuendae, quae hyperbole adicitur. Quint. vil 6. 67—76, Hyperbolen 
audactoris ornatus summo loco posut. Est haec decens veri superiectio, 
Virtus etus ex diverso par augendi atgueminuenat, Then follow the de- 
scription and illustration of its several varieties. In Ernesti, Lex. Techn. 
(both Greek and Latin), hyperbole is omitted. vmepBodry is in fact 
‘exaggeration’. ‘For instance (what was said) to (or agaznst, for the 
purpose of exaggeration, making the most of it) the man with the black 
eye, “youd have taken him for a basket of mulberries”. For the black 
eye! is something red’ (and so is the mulberry ; the colour is similar; and 


1 78 §Jrdmcov, which stands here for ‘a black eye’, is originally nothing but 
the seat of that, the part that is under the eye. It is thence transferred to the 
signification of the discoloured surface that results from a blow under the eye (Jrw- 
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therefore so far it is a metaphor from one red thing—purple is nearer 
to the true colour—to another, efSos mpos eiSos); ‘but the hyperbole or 
exaggeration’ (po8pa, which distinguishes it from metaphor) ‘lies in the 
excessive quantity’, (i.e. in the absurdly exaggerated number of black 
spots represented by a whole basket of mulberries. Victorius), According 
to Theophrastus, de Caus. Plant. vi 6. 4, there are two kinds of mul- 
berries, red and white, épvOpdv cal Aevkov. This is an instance of Quin- 
tilian’s firs¢ variety of hyperbole; guum plus facto dicimus, direct 
exaggeration; of which two examples are given. Victorius refers to the 
saying of an Athenian wag about Sulla, cvxdpivorv eo 6 SvAXas adAdiro 
merracpevoy, “Sulla (i.e. his face) is like a mulberry powdered with flour”, 
in Plutarch [.SzJ/a, c. 2, p. 451 F]. 

‘And another (kind of phrase) like so and so’ (comp. ra kal rd, zu fra 
c. 17. I1; this seems to mean the two preceding examples, which are 
here repeated, ad others like them) ‘is a hyperbole, differing from it 
merely by the form of the expression (it becomes a hyperbole by dropping 
the particle of comparison, domep). Thus “like Philammon at close 
quarters with the sack”, (may be thrown into the form of a hyperbole, 
thus,) “you would have taken him for Philammon fighting the sack”. 
Again, “to wear his legs curly like parsley”, becomes “you’ld have 
thought his legs not legs, but parsley, so crooked are they”’. This is 
Quintilian’s second variety of hyperbole, u. s. § 68, superiectio per st- 
militudinem, aut per comparationem: illustrated by Credas innare revul- 
sas Cycladas, Virg. Aen. VIII 691. 

§ 16. ‘The hyperbole has a juvenile character, signifying vehemence : 
and therefore they are most used by people when they are angry ; “ No, 
not if he were to offer me gifts as the sand or dust for multitude” (ae 
gifts in number like the sand or dust). ‘And the daughter of Agamemnon 


magués)—the special for the general—vrwmdew being to ‘strike, or inflict a blow 
under the eye’, and Urwmacuévov here ‘one so struck’, including the resulting dis- 
colouration. See for exemplifications of all three, Arist. Pax 541, Acharn. 551, 
Vesp. 1386. Fragm. Apolloph. 1. Vol. 1 880, Meineke, 7”. Com. Gr., xtadov 
(a cupping-glass) rots Urwmlas, Antiph. 13. 5, Vol. I 139. Ib., ordow ordoe, 
haxy waxy Urwmiows 6 ruKryy (éfedavvew). Eubul. Semele s. Dionysus. Fr. 
1. 8, éxrds S€ (kparhp) kdpwv* &3dou0s 8 Urwriwy. Meineke ws. 14. Vol. U1. 2y. 
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son of Atreus will I o¢ wed, no, not though she vied in beauty with 
golden Aphrodite, and in accomplishments [deftness of handiwork] with 
Athene”’, comp. 1117. 11. Il. I [1X] 385 (the angry Achilles indignantly 
refusing Agamemnon’s offered presents), pecpaxioders is here meant 
to convey the fire, vigour, spirit, impetuosity, proneness to passion and 
excitement; or in general ‘vehemence’, as he tells us; which are cha- 
racteristic of early youth. It is used by Plato [Rep. 466 B, and 498 B] in 
the sense of ‘puerile’. The latter usually represents this by veavids, 
which he uses in two opposite senses, of the good and bad qualities 
of youth; either gallant, spirited, generous, noble, splendid and such 
like, or rash, wanton, insolent : also veavias and veaneveoOat. 

‘This figure is an especial favourite with the Attic orators’. 

‘And this is why the use of it is unbecoming to an elderly man’—- 
not because, as might be supposed from the arrangement of the sen- 
tences, it was such a favourite with the Attic orators but—because 
it is a juvenzle trait of character, and as such must be inappropriate to 
the opposite. 

[It may be doubted whether the awkward remark, xpévrai d€ padiora 
Tovt@ of ’Artikol pytopes, which is a parenthetical ncte immediately suc- 
ceeding another parenthesis and breaking the connexion between the 
beginning and the end of the section, was really written by Aristotle at 
all, The phrase of ’Arrixol pyropes, which is not found elsewhere in 
Aristotle (though we have of ’A@n»nox pyropes, 7/ra 17 § 10), is peculiarly 
open to suspicion, and may perhaps be ascribed to the pen of some 
Alexandrine critic familiar with the canon of the Ten ‘Attic Orators’,] 


(CASUNER SQ 


We now return for the last time to the subject of propriety of style, 
on which in this chapter we have some concluding observations. Rhe- 
torical propriety must shew itself in the due adaptation of style to 
matter ; and consequently the three branches of Rhetoric must be treated 
each in its appropriate style. We therefore distinguish two kinds of 
speeches, and two styles appropriate to them ; (1) ‘debate’, speaking 
in the actual strife or contest of the assembly and the law-court, dyo- 
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vurrixi) Aééis, and (2) ypaduky, written compositions, which are confined 
to the third or epideictic branch: and the first is again subdivided into 
(a) public speaking, popular harangues addressed to the assembly, and 
(6) forensic. This is only true in theory: in practice speeches were often 
written by the orators, as Demosthenes and Isocrates, for the use of 
those who were incompetent or unwilling to write and plead for them- 
selves. 

Under the head of ypagixy Xééis are included all compositions which 
are intended to be read, and consequently the whole range of literature, 
with the exception of speeches which are intended to be delivered or 
acted, deliberative and forensic, public and private orations—such as 
those of Demosthenes. Thus the third branch of Rhetoric, the ém- 
Secxrexy, is made to embrace all poetry, philosophy, history, and indeed 
any writing on any subject whatsoever. The distinction coincides with 
that of Hermogenes, rep) iSedv top. B’. mept Tov modiTixod Aoyou (see 
Rhet. Gr. Ul. p. 401 seq. Spengel), who divides composition into Adyou 
cupBovrevrixol, Sixavixoi, and savnyuprxoi, the last including the works of 
Homer and Plato, the most distinguished of poets and prose writers. 

The declamations delivered at the Olympian Games and other great 
public festivals or assemblies zravuydpers, whence the name sravnyupeKor 
Aoyor—such as Isocrates’ Panegyric! and Panathenaic orations, and 
Lysias’ celebrated ’OAvymaxos, of which a short fragment is preserved, 
(Or. 33, Baiter et Sauppe, Ov. Azz. I 146)—were intermediate between the 
public or agonistic and the epideictic or graphic speeches, partaking of 
the character of both; being declaimed in public and sometimes with a 
political object (as Lysias’ speech, and some of Isocrates’), but that object 
was subordinate, the main consideration being always the display. Iso- 
crates is always anxious to impress his readers with the conviction that his 
speeches are not mere empty declamations, émdeiéers, but genuine moX- 
tixot Aoyou—are indeed a branch of Philosophy, which with him is pretty 
nearly convertible with Rhetoric, see xara trav cogioray §§ 1, II, 21, and 
Mr Sandys’ note on Paneg. § 10. [‘Isocrates means by “Philosophy” a 
combination of the accomplishments of the pryrwp and the modureds’. 
Thompson’s Phaedrus, p. 172.] 

Isocrates, writing from his point of view, dvrid. §§ 46—50, contrasts 
himself and his own declamations, which he calls ‘ENAnvixods Kal moAt- 
Tikovs Kal mavnyupixods, With Sixavixol Neyo, forensic pleading and plead- 
ers, whom, probably in consequence of his own failure in that branch 
of Rhetoric, he attacks and vituperates upon intellectual, social, and 
moral grounds. Writing before the establishment of Aristotle’s three- 
fold division of the art, he evidently recognises only two branches, 
public or political speaking, in which national interests are concerned— 
and at the head of these he places his own mavnyupixol Aoyou, the true 
philosophy (§ 50)—and judicial or forensic, in which private interests 


1 See on this, Mr Sandys’ Introduction to Jsocratis Panegyricus, p. XL seq. 
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between man and man are debated and decided. In respect of style, 
he of course gives the preference to his own kind of composition, §§ 46, 7. 

On this adaptation of style to the different kinds of oratory, see 
Quint. VIII 3.11—14. The opening observation, at all events, looks like 
a reference to this chapter, though Spalding in his note is silent on the 
subject. 

Whately also, in his Rhet. c. tv ‘on Elocution’, (Excycl. Metrop. 
P. 299 4, 300 a, 301 4,) has some good observations, partly derived from 
Aristotle, upon the contrast of the agondstic and graphic styles. On the 
contrast of the two, see by all means Isocr. Phil. §§ 25, 26: all the main 
points of interest in public and forensic, or agonistic, speeches are there 
enumerated, and the comparatively lifeless speeches ¢o de read, forcibly 
contrasted with them. [Comp. also Alcidamas, wept ray rovs ypanruds 
Adyous ypapovrar, (against Isocrates). ] 

§ 1. ‘It must not be forgotten (lost sight of) that a different kind of 
language is appropriate to each different kind (of Rhetoric). For the 
‘same style is not suitable to wrztten composition (that which is intended 
to be read) and that which is used in debate (in the contests, the actual 
struggle, of real life; nor again in (the two divisions of the latter) public 
and forensic speaking. The orator must be acquainted with both: for 
the one (debate) implies the knowledge and power of clear expression in 
pure Greek, and the other freedom from the: necessity (/2¢. the not being 
obliged to) of suppressing in silence (kara, keeping dowm) anything that 
one may want to communicate to the rest of the world; which is the case 
with those who have no knowledge (or skill) of writing (i.e. composition)’, 
Comp. 111 1.7. Cicero, de Or. 11 82. 337, gives a brief description of the 
‘grand’ and dignified style appropriate to the exalted subjects of public 
speaking. 

The meaning of this seems to be—the orator must be acquainted 
with the written as well as the debating style; the latter implies and 
requires only the correct use of one’s native language, so that one may 
be able to make oneself clearly intelligible : ¢4zs (debate alone) does not 
require the minute accuracy of studied composition, which can be exam- 
ined at leisure and criticized: but since one who can only speak, and not 
write, is incapable of communicating his opihions to the rest of the world 
(rois GAXots, all others besides the members of the assembly or law-court 
that he is actually addressing), it is necessary for a statesman to acquire 
the power of writing well, and therefore to study in some degree the art 
of exact composition. Victorius, who renders r6 pu} dvaryxa {er Oai—rois dddous 
of actual writing, that is of /etters to absent friends, seems to narrow the 
meaning of ‘writing’ in such a way as to produce a somewhat ridiculous 
result. Surely azy educated man, whether he be an orator and states- 
man or not, requires and possesses the knowledge of wreting in that 
sense. On 10 pev ydp éorw édAnvifew émicrag6a, Thuc. 11 60, cae may 
serve as a commentary ; Pericles, in his defence, describing his qualifi- 
cations for a statesman, says ovdevds olopat yoowy elvat yvavai Te ra déovra 
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$2. ‘The written style is the most exact’ (or finished : on depiBeva and 
its various senses, see Grant ad Eth. Nic. 1 7.18, and the references in 
Introd. ad h. 1. p. 334, note 4), ‘that of debate lends itself most to acting’ (or 
delivery: is the ‘most capable of being acted’). Comp. 1111.4. The 
reason of this as far as declamation is concerned, viz. why the graphic style 
admits of more ornament and artificial arrangement than the other, is 
thus stated by Cicero, Orat. LxI 208. After the invention of the period, 
&c., he says, nemo gut aliguo esset in numero scripsit orationem generis 
eius, guod esset ad delectationem comparatum remotumgque a@ tudiciis 
Sorensiqgue certamine, quin redigeret omnes fere in guadrum numerumgue 
sententias. Nam quum is est auditor, gui non vereatur ne compostitae 
orationis insidiis sua fides attemptatur, gratiam quogue habet oratori 
voluptati aurium servienti. 

‘Of this (dywvoriy) there are two kinds; one that (includes, con- 
veys,) represents character, the other emotion (in the speech)’. That is, 
not that dywvoriky is a genus, containing two sfeczes under it, moral and 
emotional: for this is not the fact, and also azy speech may have oth: 
but that these two elements belong specially, not exclusively, to the 
two debating branches of Rhetoric, of which they are very prominent 
ingredients: the reality of the interests at stake giving more room for the 
play of passion and the assumption of character than the cold unimpas- 
sioned, deliberate w7ztéen compositions. The ethical part is of two kinds, 
the 7Oos €v r@ Aeyorrt, I 2. 4, 111.4, and the characters 76n of the several 
ages and conditions, II 12.17. The emotional is of course that which is 
partially described I 2.5, and treated at length in 11 2.16. Of these 
‘appeals to the feelings’, Setyvwais and édeos, the earlier rhetorical trea- 
tises were full, I 1.3, of which Thrasymachus’ @Aeor (III. 1.7) described by 
Plato, Phaedr. 267 C, was a well-known specimen. Quint. 111 8.12, (In 
concionibus deliberatio) affectus, ut guae maxima, postulat, seq. Valet 
autem in consiliis auctoritas (this is principally due to 760s) plurimum, 
seq. See Ill 7.1, 3, 6, where the two are described. The #6os is there 
confined to those of age, nation, station, &c. Compare with all this, 
Demetr. m. épunveias § 193, evaydios pev ody tows paddov 7) SiaheAvpevn réézs, 
adrn kal vmoxpitixy Kadeira’ Kiel yap vrdkptow 7 Avots. ypaduky dé Aékus 
7 evavayvoctos. atrn dé éotw 1 cuvnptnpérn Kal oloy jopartopéevn trois 
avvdecpois. dia rodTo dé kal Mévavdpov vroxpivovrar NeAvpevoy ev Tois mel- 
arots, Pirjpova d€ dvaywecKkovew. 

‘And this is why actors also (as well as debaters) hunt after (818 - 
kovot) plays of this kind (that is, plays of which the subjects give scope 
for the exhibitions of passion and character), and the poets after persons 
(whether acéors to represent the way, or characters in the dramas Zo de 
represented with them) of the same kind, At the same time, the poets 
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that can be read (that write to be read as well as acted or rhapsodised) 
become pocket-companions, or favourites’. 

Baorafec@a is said of anything that is carried about in the hand or 
arms, fondled, cherished, fondly and familiarly treated, like a baby or 
pet lapdog; and hence when applied to a book naturally means one that 
people are fond of, and carry about with them in their pockets. There 
are several instances in Sophocles—see Ellendt’s Lex.—that illustrate 
this sense of BaordgeoOa, as Philoct. 655 of the favourite bow and 657, 
(Neopt.) orw dore...xal Baordca: pe (be allowed to nurse it), mpooxdoar 
@ comep Oecv; Aesch. Agam. 34, evdidq xépa divaxros THe Buordoat (to 
press and caress) xépx (Blomfield’s Glos. ad loc.). Quint. VIII 3. 12, of any 
striking sentiment or expression, ztuendum (to be narrowly looked into) 
et paene pertractandum. 

‘Chaeremon for instance who is as exact (highly finished) as a pro- 
fessional speech-writer (such as Isocrates), and Licymnius amongst the 
dithyrambic poets’, On Chaeremon, see note II 23.29, ult. [The dxpiBeva 
of Chaeremon may be illustrated by his partiality for minute details, such 
as enumerating the flowers of a garland, e.g. Athenaeus XV p. 679 F, 
kico@ Te vapkioo@ TE TpLéALKas KUKA@ oTepdvey Ehixrav.] On doyoypddos, 
see I1 11. 7; Shilleto on Dem. de F. L. § 274. Licymnius is mentioned 
above, III 2. 13, where reference is made to Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol. 111 pp. 255—7, for an account of what is known 
of him; and again III 13. 5. 

‘And upon comparison the (speeches, Aoyor) of the wrters when 
delivered in actual contests have a narrow, confined, contracted (i.e. 
poor, mean, paltry) appearance, whilst those of the orators (meaning 
particularly the public speakers, in the assembly), which by their skilful 
delivery succeed or pass muster’ (none of this is expressed but ‘well 
delivered’), ‘when taken in the hands (to read) look like the work of mere 
bunglers or novices’. orevds is the Latin ¢exuzs, and the English slight 
and slender, in a contemptuous and depreciatory sense. In its primary 
sense of zarrow it stands in opposition, in respect of style, to the wider 
range, and the broader, /arger, freer, bolder, tone required by the loftier 
and more comprehensive subjects, and also by the larger audiences, of 
public speakers ; the high finish and minute artifices of structure, as well 
as the subtler and finer shades of intonation and expression, are lost in 
a crowd and in the open air. So Whately, Red. ch. Iv (Encycl. Metrop. 
p. 301 a), describes the agonistic style, as “a style somewhat more blunt 
(than the graphic) and homely, more simple and, apparently, unstudied 
in its structure, and at the same time more daringly energetic.” orevoi then 


1 [So in Introd. p.325, after Victorius and Majoragius, but compare Mr Cope’s 
second thoughts as given in the wo¢e on the same page: “ed AexPévres can mean 
nothing but ‘well spoken of’, pyropes being understood.” ] 

10—2 
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represents the comparative zarrowness or confined character of the 
graphic style, with its studied artificial graces, careful composition, and 
other such ‘ paltrinesses’, ‘ things mean and trifling ’—a sense in which it 
occurs in a parallel passage of Pl. Gorg. 497 C, where opikpa Ka) oreva 
are contemptuously applied by Callicles to Socrates’ dialectics. This is 
actually said of Jsocrates, in the passage of Dionysius, de Isocr. lud. 
c. 13, by Hieronymus, the philosopher of Rhodes ; dvayvdévat pev ay twa 
3uOFvat rods Adyovs avrod (Isocr.) Kadas, Snunyopjaar Se mv Te povny 
kal Tov Tovov émdpayra, Kal év TavTy TH KaTacKeuy pera THs Gpyorrovens vmo- 
kpiceas eimeiv, ov mavrehas. 

iStartxot] such as have only the cafacity (-kos) of unprofessional per- 
sons, or /aymen in art, &c. as opposed to clerks, when all science and 
learning were in the hands of the clergy. idirns is opposed to dy- 
puovpyés, a practitioner of azy art, science, profession, or pursuit ; and 
especially to philosophy and its professors, as in the adage, idirns év 
dirocopats, pirocopos ev iwrais. 

Spengel follows MS A® (or A) in reading 4} rav AexOevrav for ed ex- 
Oévres. But I confess that I do not see who could be intended by ray 
AexGévrwv besides the orators. Certainly not the preceding avayvwartkoi. 

idtwrixol €v traits xepoiv] This must have been the case with Cicero’s 
rival, Hortensius. Quintilian [x1 3.8], after telling us that Hortensius 
was, during his lifetime, first thought to be chief of all orators, secondly 
Cicero’s rival, and thirdly second to him alone, adds, ut appareat placuisse 
aliquid eo dicente guod legentes non invenimus (the same may be said of 
many sermons). Isocrates’ Phil. §§ 25, 26, an excellent commentary on 
this, is unfortunately too long to quote. 

‘The reason is that their appropriate place is in an actual contest or 
debate’ (with apporret supply, if you please, radra as the nomin.—it means 
at all events the subject of the immediately preceding clause): ‘and this 
also is why things (speeches) intended to be acted or delivered (dt. proper 
to be, or capable of being, -xés), when the delivery is withdrawn don’t 
produce their own proper effect (or perform their special function, épyov), 
and so appear silly: for instance asyndeta, and the reiteration of the 
same word in the written, graphic style’—with which the agonistic 
divested of its acting or delivery is now (surreptitiously) associated—‘ are 
rightly disapproved ; whereas in debating the orators do employ them, 
because they are proper for acting’. Aquila c. 30 (ap. Gaisford, oz. Var.), 
Ideoque et Aristoteli et iteratio ipsa verborum ac nominum et repetitio 


Srequentior, et omnis huius modi motus actioni magis et certamini quam 
stilo videtur convenire, 
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§ 3. What follows is a zo¢e, a passing observation suggested by the 
subject, but not immediately connected with it. ‘In this repetition of 
the same thing, some change must be made in the mode of expression of 
each member of it’: (the repetition should be made in different words, to 
avoid monotony. See on the interpretation of this, and the figure pera- 
Body, to which peraBadXew points, a full explanation, Introd. p. 326, and 
note 1:) ‘which paves the way as it were for the delivery’ (on mpoodorrotei, 
see note on 11.2). ‘“This is he that s¢o/e from you, this is he that cheated 
you, this is he that last of all attempted to de¢vay you”’. (From an un- 
known rhetorician ; most probably not the author’s own.) ‘ And again, as 
another instance, what Philemon the actor (not to be confounded with 
the Comic Zoez) used to do in Anaxandrides’ Old men’s madness, where 
(lit. when, 6re) he says (uses the words in playing his part) “ Rhada- 
manthys and Palamedes,” and also, in the prologue of the Devotees, the 
word é¢yd: for if such things (phrases, sentences, or words) as these be 
not (varied) in the delivery, they become like “¢e man that carries the 
beam,” in the proverb (r7v)’, i.e. stiff and awkward, like one that has 
‘swallowed a poker’, as our proverb has it. 

Anaxandrides, quoted before, 111 10,7. The first citation from his 
comedy, the yepovrouavia, has the rest of the verse supplied in Athen. XIV 
614 C, kai rou odd ye Tovodpev. Tov dovpBoroy evpe yedoia Aeyew ‘Pada- 
pavévs kai Iladaundns. On the passage of Aristotle, which he quotes, 
Meineke, Fr. Comic. Gr. 111 166, has the following remark: “ Philemon 
autem quid fecerit in recitandis verbis P: cal II., non satis apparet.” I don’t 
suppose the repetition to have been confined to these words ; all that 
Aristotle means to say seems to be, when Philemon had come to that point, 
thereabouts, the repetition took place. “Num forte eadem verba in 
pluribus deinceps versibus recitabantur et alio atque alio vocis flexu et 
sono ab histrione recitabantur? (This follows Victorius’ interpretation of 
peraBadrXew.) Ita sane videtur, neque alia alterius loci fuerit ratio, in quo 
identidem repetebatur pronomen ey#.” At all events, these were two noto- 
rious and well-remembered fozu¢s made by Philemon in this varied 
repetition in acting the character which he sustained in these two come- 
dies. There is, or was, a similar tradition (which I heard from Dr Butler, 
the late Bp of Lichfield, and Master of Shrewsbury School) of the effect 
produced: by Garrick’s rendering of Pray you undo this button :—thank 
you, sir,—of Lear, choking in his agony, at the point of death [V. III. 309]. 
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§ 4. ‘And of asyndeta the same may be said, “I came, I met, I 
implored”’. I have translated this upon the supposition that there is no 
intention of distinguishing here the aorist and imperfect: ‘for (here 
again) delivery (i.e. intonation) must come into play, and it must not be 
spoken as if it were all one, with the same character and accent’. Of dowy- 
deroy or Avars, the disconnected style, in which ovvdeorpor ‘ connecting par- 
ticles’ are absent, comp. Demetrius, 7. éppnveias § 194, dre S€ vmroxpitiKoy 7 
Adows mapdderypa eyxeiaOw rode, EdeEdpny, Erixrov, extpeda, pire (Menander, 
Fr. Inc. 230, Meineke, u.s. IV 284). oUras yap Aehupévor dvayxdcet kal Tov p17) 
Oédovra vroxpiver Oat Oia rH Aow* ei S€ cvvdynoas Etmors, ESeEauny Kal eriKTov 
kal éxtpépo, moAAny drabeav rois gvvdécpors epBadreis. Of asyndeton two 
examples are given from Demosthenes by Hermogenes mr. peOodou deuvornros, 
§ 11, Rhet. Gr. 11 435, Spengel. 

A good example of asyzdefon, illustrating the rapidity and vivacity 
which it imparts to style, is supplied by Victorius from Demosth. c. 
Androt. § 68, 6uod peroixous, "AOnvaious, déwv, amdywv, Body év rais éxkAn- 
ciats, émt rod Bnuatos. Add Cicero’s adizt, excessit, evastt, erupit. 

The vivacity imparted to style by asyndeton and the opposite (the 
employment of connecting particles) is admirably explained and illus- 
trated by Campbell, Piz. of Rhet. Bk. 11 sect. 2, near the end (2nd ed. 
Vol. 11 pp. 287—293.) 

‘Further asyudeta have a certain special property; that (by their aid) 
many things seem to be said in the same time’ (as ove thing would be, if 
they had been employed); ‘because the connecting particle (or con- 
nexion) converts several things into one, (Harris, Hermes, 11 2, p. 240,) 
and therefore if it be withdrawn (extracted), plainly the contrary will 
take place; one will become many. Accordingly (the asyudeton) exag- 
gerates (or amplifies: or multiplies, increases the number)!: “I came, 
I conversed, I supplicated”: (the hearer or reader) seems to overlook or 
survey a number of things that he (the speaker) said’. (I have followed 
Bekker, Ed. 3, wodAa doxet imepideiv doa efmev, Spengel has, wodda doxei, 


1 The opposite of this, the employment of otvdecuor, sometimes tends to 
produce the same effect. Demetr. 1. épunvelas, § 54, ws map’ ‘Oxjpy (Il. B 497), 


Tav Bowrikdv mohéwy ra dvouara evredf ovra Kal puxpd dyxov Twa exer Kal péyebos 
51a rods ouvdéopous k.7.A., and again, § 63. 
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Umepeidey Soa eirov, which does not agree with Ms A‘, and is also ob- 
scure. Bekker, Ed. 1, has wod\a’ Soxei d€ vmepideiv doa eirov, doa dnl). 

‘And this is HYomer’s intention also in writing Nireus at the com- 
mencement of three lines running’, Il. 11671. On this Demetrius, a. ép- 
pnvetas §§ 61, 62, rov Sé Nupéa, avrov re dvta pixpoy kal Ta mpaypara avrob 
pkporepa—all this is raised to magnitude and importance by émravagopa, 
repetition, and d:aAvors, asyndeton. He then quotes the three lines; and, 
§ 62, continues, kat cxedov dra€ Tod Nipews dvopacbevros ev To Spdpare (dra- 
matic poetry) pepynpeba ovdev Hrrov 7 Tov "AxiAdéws Kal Tov Odvacéas, Kairot 
kat @mos €xactov Kadoupevay oyedov x.t-A. concluding with an ingenious 
simile; domep yap €v Tals €oTiagect Ta dAtya Ovataydevra mas (a few meats 
by acertain disposition or arrangement) woAAd faiverat, oUt kay Tots Aoyous. 
Comp. also Hermogenes, mepi éravadnWéws, de repetitione, m. peOodov 
Sewvdrnros, § 9 (Rhet. Gr. II 433, Spengel), who gives this example of 
Nireus, with others from Homer, Xenophon, and Demosthenes.  IIlus- 
trations of this emphatic repetition, and especially of that of the pro- 
noun avrés, occur in a fragm. of Aeschyl., Fragm. Inc. 266, quoted at 
length in Plat. Rep. 11 383 B, the most forcible of them all: kéyé (Thetis) 
Td Bolfov Gciov ayevdés cropa HAmifov elvar, pavtixn Bpvov réxvyn. 0 & 
avros vprav, avros év Ooivy mapayv, adtos rad’ eimav, adros €otw 6 Kravady Toy 
maida tov éuov. After this it will be unnecessary to quote inferior speci- 
mens; such as Xen. Anab. II 2. 4, Aesch. Eumen. 765, with Paley’s 
note, and Blomfield’s note on 745, in Linwood’s ed. p, 188, where several 
references are given. 

‘For a person (or thingy of which many things are said must neces- 
sarily be often mentioned; and therefore (this is a fallacy) they think it 
follows (kai, that it is a/so true) that if the name is often repeated, there 
must be a great deal to say about its owner: so that by this fallacy (the 
poet) magnifies (Nireus) by mentioning him only once (i.e. in one place), 
and makes him famous though he nowhere afterwards speaks of him 
again’. This is the fallacy of illicit conversion of antecedent and conse- 
quent, de Soph. El. c. 5,167 5 1, 6 d€ maperopevoy Edeyxos dia Td clea Oat 
dyriotpépew Thy dxodovdnow x.7.A. and Rhet.1 7.5. Analogous to this is 
the fallacy exposed in III 7. 4. 

§ 5. It, seems as if in the following section Aristotle had, probably 
unconsciously misled by the ambiguous term, used dxpi8yjs and its mro- 
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vets in two distinct senses: exactness and high finish in sty/e and rea- 
soning. The general subject and connexion of the chapter will oblige us 
to refer the first clause, with its comparison of public speaking to a 
rough sketch in black and white, without details, and producing no 
effect on close inspection, to the s¢y/e of the speech—which indeed is the 
subject of the whole book as well as this chapter—though it may pos- 
sibly include also minute details of reasoning. The same thing may be 
said of 7 Sixn dxpiBéorepoy: in this the style avd the argument may be 
minuter, exacter and more detailed in proportion to the diminished size 
of the audience, and the increased probability of their paying attention 
to such things (see note ad loc.). But when we come to the third degree, 
the single judge, it seems to be false and absurd to say that exactness 
and high finish of sty/e is more suited to speeches addressed to him: no 
man would endeavour to attract or impose upon an arditrator by such 
artifices. The exactness in this case seems therefore to be confined to 
exactness of reasoning and minute detail, as of evidence and the like. 
A single judge—as in our own courts—would always be more patient, 
more inclined to listen to, and more influenced by, exact reasoning and 
circumstantial evidence than either of the two preceding: the mob of the 
assembly would not hear them, nor follow them, nor listen to them at all: 
the large body of dicasts would be more ready to do so: but most of all 
the single judge. The last clause of the section brings us back to the 
point from which it started, viz. differences of style, and seems to apply 
this exclusively to what has been said of dxpiBera in forensic pleading. 

‘Now the style of public-speaking is exactly like scene-painting; for 
the greater the crowd, the more distant the point of view, and conse- 
quently’ (in these crowded assemblies; held too in the open air—which 
should be added in respect of the style required, though this does not 
distinguish it from forensic rhetoric,) ‘all exactness, minute and delicate 
touches, and high finish in general appear to be superfluous and for the 
worse (deviating from the true standard of fudlic speaking) in both’. 
Compare with this Whately’s remarks, partly borrowed from Ar., Rhed, 
c. Iv (Encycl. Metrop. p. 299), on the “do/der, as well as less accurate, 
kind of language allowable and advisable in speaking to a considerable 
number”: he quotes Ar.’s comparison of scene-painting, and then pro- 
ceeds “to account for these phenomena”—which Ar. has omitted to do. 
His explanation is derived from the various sympathies which are espe- 
cially awakened in a great crowd. 

oxiaypadia is a painting in outline and chiaroscuro, or light and 
shade, without colour, and intended to produce its effect only at a dis- 
tance—herein lies the analogy to public speaking—consequently rough 
and unfinished, because from the distance all niceties and refinements in 
style and finish would be entirely thrown away (zepiepya). This point is 
well brought out ae a parallel passage of Plat. Theaet. 208 E, viv d9ra, & 
8., POMERAT E Sea ered) eyyds dorep oxaypapnparos yéyova rod Aeyo- 
pévov, Evvinus ovd€ opixpov' ws deartixn méppwder epaiverd pol te Neyer Oar 
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(Heindorf, note ad-loc.):; “as long as he was at a distance he seemed to 
understand the meaning of what was said; on a nearer approach all the 
apparent clearness vanished, and it became confused and indistinct.” In 
Phaedo, 69 B, oxcaypadia is a mere rough sketch or outline; a daub, with- 
out any distinct features (see Wyttenbach ad loc.). Parmen. 165 C, ofov 
€oxiaypadnpeva, amootdvre pev év mavra pawopeva,... mpotedOovre S€ moda 
kal €repa. Rep. X 602 D. Ib. II 365 C, where it has the same sense as in 
the Phaedo. Ast ad loc. Comm. p. 410. And in several other passages 
of Plato. As the point of comparison here is solely the difference be- 
tween the near and distant effects, I have translated it ‘scene-painting’ 
(as also Whately) which represents this better to ws: the proper and 
literal meaning of the word is “the outline of a shadow”, the supposed 
origin of painting. See further in Mr Wornum’s art. on ‘painting’, in 
Dict. Ant. p.680 6. With roppwrépw 4 Oéa, comp. de Soph. El. 1 164 627, 
where the ‘appearance’ as opposed to the ‘reality’, is compared to this 
distant view, daiveras dé Ov drretpiav® of yap dretpor domep Gy dréxortes mép- 
polev Oewpodou. 

7 dé Sixn dxpiBéorepov] ‘Whereas justice (forensic pleading) admits of 
more exactness and finish’. The audience is less numerous, and nearer, 
literally and metaphorically, to the speaker; they are zeaver to him locally, 
so they can ear better what he says, and also weaver to him in respect 
of the knowledge of persons and circumstances, which permits him to 
enter into more minute detail. Also they are not personally interested 
in the dispute, and can afford to bestow more attention upon minutiae of 
style, action, intonation, and such like, and being comparatively unoccu- 
pied are more likely to notice and criticize such things. All these are 
reasons why 7 Sikn is dxpi3éorepoy in various senses. See Quint. 111 8.62 
seq. After speaking of the declamatory style, he continues, Alia veris 
constlits ratto est; tdeogue Theophrastus quam maxime remotum ab omni 
affectatione in deliberativo genere voluit esse sermonem: secutus in hoc 
auctoritatem praeceptoris sui; quanguam dissentire ab eo non timide 
solet. Namgue Aristoteles idoneam maxime ad scribendum demonstrati- 
vam, proximam@gue ab ea tudicialem putavit et seq. 

SAnd still further (in respect of the reduction of the number of 
hearers, and the consequent admissibility of accuracy and finish in 
the speech) that (subaudi Sixn, the pleading) before a single judge: 
for he is least of all subject to (liable to be imposed on by) rheto- 
rical artifices (appeals to the feelings and the like): for he takes a 
more comprehensive view of what belongs to the subject and what 
is foreign to it (this seems to define the kind of dxpiBea that is here 
intended) and the contest is absent (there is no room for partisanship 
and prejudice) and his judgment clear or pure (i.e. free and unbiassed ; 
sincerum, pure of all a//oy, such as the preceding). And this is why the 
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same orators don’t succeed (become popular, distinguish themselves) 
in all these (at once): but where action or delivery is most required, 
there is least of exact finish to be found’. [With 6 dydv dmwecrw comp. 
Cic. ad Att. 116.8 remoto illo studio contentionis quem dyava vos ap- 
pellatis.| 

With padcora droxpicews something must be supplied: whether we 
should understand Sei or the like; or simply éori, ‘when it (the speech, 
or the thing in general,) de/ongs to, is concerned with, when it is a question 
of, delivery’. ‘And this where voice is required, and especially loud 
voice’ (to reach a /arger assembly). 

gov, voice in general, means the various qualities of voice, flexi- 
bility, sweetness, power, &c.; out of which a Jowerful voice is especially 
distinguished as the most important. It seems that Aeschines was very 
proud of his sonorous voice. Demosth. alludes to this, de F. L. § 388, 
adda Hv GAdos evrad& emapet tv hovnv Kal mehovacknkos éota. And 
§ 389, kai rot kai wep ths povijs tows eimeiv avdyKn’ wavy yap péya Kal emt 
Tavtn ppovety avrov dxovw. And elsewhere. 

§6. ‘So now, as I was saying, the demonstrative, declamatory, branch 
of Rhetoric is the best adapted for writing; for its special function (the 
purpose which it was wade to serve, its épyov') is reading: and in the 
second degree the dicastic branch’ (and its pleadings). Comp. supra 
Ul 1.4 and 7, Cic. Orat. Lx1I 208 (already referred to). Quint. u. s, 
(I 8.63) referring to this place, Mamgue Ar. iduneam maxime ad scri- 
bendum demonstrativam, proximamgue ab ea iudicialem putavit: vide- 
licet guoniam prior illa tota esset ostentationis ; haec secunda egeret artis, 
vel ad fallendum, si ita poposcisset utilitas; consilia fide prudentiague 
constarent. It is very manifest, and had already been pointed out by 
Victorius and Spalding, ad loc. Arist. et Quint., that this is not Aristotle’s 
meaning. 

‘To make the further distinction, that the language must be sweet 
and magnificent is superfluous’—the author of this ‘distinction’ is 
Theodectes, in his ‘Art. Quint. 1v 2.63, Theodectes...non magnificam 
modo vult esse, verum etiam iucundam expositionem— for why ¢ia¢ more 


a The épyov of a thing is always directed to its rédos. If the end of a 
knife and of a horse be respectively to cut and to run, their épyov will be fulfilled 
in sharpness and fleetness. So here the end of one of these compositions is to 


be read, its pyov or appropriate function is exercised in reading, fulfilled in being 
pleasant to read. 
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than continent (or perhaps dscree¢) and liberal, or any other virtue of 
character (the moral virtues, of which peyadompéreca is one. Eth. Nic. 11 and 
Iv)?’ For mpoodiapeicba, Brandis’ Anonymus, quoted in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus [1V. i.] p. 45, has mpood.opifer Oar. 

‘For plainly the sweetness will be produced by all that has been 
enumerated (purity, propriety, rhythm, vivacity, and the rest) if we 
have rightly defined what the excellence of the language consists in: 
for why (else, swéaudz adddov) must it be (as we have described it) 
clear, and not low (mean and common-place), but appropriate (ch. 
2 § 2, py ramewny adda Kexoopnpéevnv, ceuvorépay, § 3 ~évnv)? For if 
it be verbose, it is not clear; nor if it be too concise (brief)’, Bve- 
vis esse laboro, obscurus fio. daSodecxeiv, said of idle chatter: here of 
verbosity, vain repetition, tautology. Comp. de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 415, 
TO Toloat ddokecyfoa Tov mpodiadreyopevov' toiTo & éotl TO moAXakis 
dvayxaterOac (by the opponent) ravro Aéyerr. Comp. supra c. 3.3, TO 
doages dia tHv adodecxiav, and II 21.3, where it is applied to unneces- 
sary accumulation of steps of proof in reasoning, or drawing inferences. 

‘But (on the contrary) it is quite plain (of itself, and without rule or 
precept) that Ze mean is the appropriate style’. Of this the preceding 
example is an illustration : clearness or perspicuity is the mean between 
the excess of garrulity, verbosity, and the defect overconciseness, in the 
amount of words. ‘Also the rules (ingredients) already stated will pro- 
duce sweetness of language if they be well mixed, viz. the familiar (these 
are the dvouara kvpia, the customary), and the foreign (yA@rrat, é&ndAay- 
peva, Eévny thy Siddexrov, C. 2.§ 3, c. 3 § 3, sub init. Eevixny moret thy héEw), 
and the rhythm, and the plausibility that arises out of (the due observa- 
tion of) propriety’ (supra c. 7). 

‘We have now finished our remarks upon style or language, of all (the 
three branches of Rhetoric) in common (cc. 2—11), and of each kind 
individually (c. 12): it now remains to speak of the order (division and 
arrangement) of the parts of the speech’. 


' 
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CHAP. XU. 


Of the two divisions of this third book, proposed at the conclusion of 
Bk. 11, and the opening of Bk. III, wept Aéfews kal raews, mas xpr) Tagac 
ra pépn Tod Aéyou, the first having been dispatched in the preceding 
chapters 2—12, we now proceed to the second, on the arrangement 
of the parts of the speech : this will include a criticism of the anterior, 
and the current, divisions, with a new classification in c. 13: and an 
explanation and discussion of the proper contents of each. A full 
account of the various divisions which prevailed before and after Aristotle 
has been already given in the Introd. p. 331, 332, and the notes, and 
need not be here repeated. It will be sufficient to say that Aristotle in 
this chapter takes the fourfold division, adopted by Isocrates, and accepted 
by his followers, as the author of the Rhet. ad Alex., viz. mpooiuoy, 
dmyjoets, micreis, émidoyos, criticizes it, and reduces it to two, mpd@eors 
and mioreis, as the only two parts xecessary to the speech; adding 
notices of some superfluous distinctions introduced by Theodorus (of 
Byzantium) and Licymnius. [See Roéssler’s pamphlet, Rhetforum antt- 
quorum de dispositione doctrina, pp. 30, Budissin, 1866 ; and Volkmann, 
die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 38.| 

On the importance attached to the arrangement of the topics of these 
divisions, and especially to the order of the Jroofs, Whately has some 
good remarks, Ahet. c. 1 (Encycl. Metrop. p. 256). This is illustrated 
by the contest between Demosthenes and Aeschines. “ Aeschines strongly 
urged the judges (in the celebrated contest for the Crown) to confine 
his adversary to the same order in his reply to the charges brought 
which he himself had observed in bringing them forward. Demo- 
sthenes however was far too skilful to be thus entrapped; and so much 
importance does he attach to the point, that he opens his speech with 
a most solemn appeal to the judges, for an impartial hearing; which 
implies, he says, not only a rejectton of prejudice, but no less also a 
permission for each speaker to adopt whatever arrangement he should 
think fit. And accordingly he proceeds to adopt one very different from 
that which his antagonist had laid down; for he was no less sensible 
than his rival that the same arrangement which is the most favourable 
to one side, is likely to be least favourable to the other.” 

§ 1. ‘Of the speech there are (only) two parts: for it is only necessary 
first to state the subject, and then to prove (your side of) it. It follows 
from this necessary relation between them (8d), that it is impossible 
(if the speech is to be complete) either to state your case without going 
on to prove it, or to prove it without having first stated it’, (the 
impossibility lies in the absurdity of the supposition: it is a moral 
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impossibility) : ‘for proving implies something to prove, and a preli- 
minary statement is made in order to be proved’, All this implies 
that the speaker has some object in view, some case to make out. It 
would not apply to all declamations ; though it is true that, as a general 
rule, even they try to prove something, however absurd it may be. 

§ 2. ‘Of these the one is the statement of the case (the setting forth 
of all its circumstances, as a foundation for judgment and argument), 
the other the (rhetorical) arguments in support of it, just as if the 
division were (the dialectical one) the problem (alternative question 
proposed or stated) and its demonstration’. mpoOeo.s, propositio: Rhet. 
ad Al. c. 29 (30). 2, mpoexriOévar ro mpaypya. Ib. § 21, rv mpdbeow ev apxA 
€xOnoopev. C. 35 (36). 1, hpousacréov...cpatov mpobepevous tas mpobécess : 
miotis confirmatio. “mpdéBAnpa Siadextikov Oedpynua, Top. A II, 104 61, 
quod in disputando quaestione bipartita efferri solebat, ex. gr. voluptas 
estne expetenda, annon? mundus estne aeternus, annon??’ Trendel- 
enburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 42, p. 118. 

§ 3. ‘The present’ (current, Isocrates’) ‘division is absurd ; for surely 
narrative (Siyynots narratio, the detailed description of the circumstances 
of the case) belongs only to the forensic speech, but in a demonstrative 
or public speech how can there be a zarrazive such as they describe, 
or a reply to the opponent; or an epilogue (peroration) in argumentative 
or demonstrative speeches?’ Onthis Quint. says, III 9. 5, Zamen nec tis 
assentior gui detrahunt refutationem (sc. ra mpos rov dvridixov) tanguam 
probationi subiectam, ut Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, 
tlla quae destruat. Hoc quoqgue tdem aliguatenus novat, quod prooemtio 
mon narrationem subiungit, sed propositionem. (This is one of Quin- 
tilian’s ordinary misrepresentations of writers whom he quotes. Ar, 
says nothing here of the Jrooemium, theoretically disallowing it: though 
in compliance with the received custom he afterwards gives an account 
of it.and its contents). Verum id factt guia propositio genus, narratio 
species videtur: et hac non semper, illa semper et ubigue credit opus 
esse. The last clause very well explains Ar.’s substitution of mpodeors 
for (apooipiov and) Sinynors. 

In Introd. p. 333, I have given at length from Cic. de Inv. 1 
19. 27, the distinction of duynors in its ordinary sense and mpddears. 
It is here said that the zarrative or statement of the case, strictly 
speaking, belongs (he means necessarily belongs) only to the forensic 
branch of Rhetoric: ¢heve there zs always a case to state: in the de- 
clamatory, panegyrical branch, not a regular systematic narrative 
or detailed statement as of a case; in this the dujynors is dispersed 
over the whole speech, zz/ra 16,1: and, in dnunyopia equally, there is 
not universally or necessarily, as in the law-speech, a dupynows, because 
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its “ime is the future, and a narrative of things future is impossible : 
when it is used, it is to recall the memory of fast facts for the purpose 
of comparison—which is a very different thing from the forensic dupynats. 
Comp. c. 16.11. The author of the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 30 (31) includes 
du}ynots in the deliberative branch, dnpyyopixdy yévos ; no doubt following 
Isocrates. On dupynots see Dionysius Hal., Ars Rhet. c. x § 14. 

The same argument applies to the 7¢/u¢atio, ra mpos Tov dvridixov, and 
with more force than to the preceding, for in the epideictic branch there 
is no adversary, and therefore can be no refutation of his arguments, 
at least such as those who lay down this division intend: though it 
is true that a panegyrist may have to meet adverse statements or impu- 
tations on the object of his panegyric, real or supposed. In fact, it is 
only in the forensic branch that there is wecessarily an opponent. On 
this division, see III 17. 14, 15. 

4 éridoyov rév drrodetktixGv] This is understood byVictorius, Majoragius, 
and Schrader of the demonstrativum genus, aod. being supposed to be 
put here for émideckrixay. This 2 Aristotle I hold to be impossible. Nor 
have I found any example of it elsewhere, though Victorius says that 
Isocrates uses drodetkvivat for émdeckvivac more than once in the Panath. 
speech. I have supposed (in note on p. 335 Introd.) that his text of 
Isocrates may have exhibited this interchange from the uncorrected 
carelessness of transcribers. What is true is, that Isocrates, twice in 
the Paneg. §§ 18 and 65, does use émidecxyvivac in a sense nearly ap- 
proaching, if not absolutely identical with, that of dmodeKvivar. The 
words can only mean, as I have translated them, that there may be 
some speeches which consist entirely of proof or arguments, and that 
a summary of these would not correspond to the émi\oyos in its ordinary 
sense—described c. 19. 1—of which only a small part is a recapitulation. 

‘And again spooimoy (preface, opening or introduction), and com- 
parison (setting over against one another side by side) of opposing 
(views, statements, arguments), and review, are found in public speeches 
then only when there is a dispute (between ‘wo opponents)’: as in 
Demosthenes’ Speech for the Crown, of which the mpooipuov has been 
before referred to. émavodos, ‘a going over again’ = dvaxeadalwats, summary 
recapitulation of the foregoing topics of the speech, appears also in Plato 
Phaedr. 267 D, 16 d€ 8) tédos ray AOyov KowH waow Coke TvVdedSoypévoy 
elvat, @ Twes pev emavodov, GdXor Sé Addo ridevras Svopa. The Aro évopa 
may be émidoyos or dvaxehadaiwois, or madtdoyla (Rhet. ad Alex. c. 20 
(21). 1). It is properly a subdivision of the émidoyos, and as such is here 
condemned as superfluous. 

drav avtidoyia 7] “The object of the provemium is to conciliate the 
audience, and invite their attention, and briefly intimate the subject 
of the ensuing speech. In recommending this or that measure to the 
assembly, unless there is an adversary who has poisoned the hearers’ 
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minds against it and its author, or some other special reason, there is 
no occasion for this: and also, the audience is usually well acquainted 
with the subject. See further on this, c. 14.11. Comparison of argu- 
ment, and review, can only be required when there is an opposition.” 
Introd. pp. 335, 6. The Rhet. ad Alex. expressly tells us, c. 28 (29) ult., 
that the mpooiyioy is “common to all the seven species, and will be 
appropriate to every kind of (rhetorical) business.” 

The following argument kal yap—oddaks is a reductio ad absurdum 
of the preceding. You say that mpooipov, avrimapaBody and émavodos are 
essential parts of the public speech— Why at that rate (is the reply) so are 
accusation and defence, for they ave frequently there’—this involves the 
absurdity of introducing the whole contents of the forensic genus into the 
Snpayopixoy yévos as a mere part of the latter—‘but not gua deliberation’: 
not in the sense or character of deliberation, which is essentzal to the 
deliberative branch, but as mere accidents. 

There can be no question that we should read q for 1 cvpBovdAy. So 
Victorius, Schrader, Buhle, Spengel. Bekker alone retains 4. The 
following clause requires an alteration of punctuation to make it intel- 
ligible ; suggested long ago by Victorius, Majoragius, Vater, and adopted 
by Spengel ; zo¢ so by Bekker. Spengel also rejects ére [delendum aut in 
éotly mutandum)., With the altered reading, dAN o émidoyos ert ovde 
Sixarixod k.7.A. it is certainly out of place. I am by no means persuaded 
of the certainty of this alteration—perhaps Bekker had the same reason 
for withholding his consent to the two alterations—I think it quite as 
likely that a word or two has dropt out after emiNoyos. 

‘But further’ (if ér. be ve¢ained) ‘neither does the peroration belong 
to every forensic speech; as for instance if it be short, or the matter 
of it easy to recollect; for what happens (iM an ordinary epilogue) is a 
subtraction from the length’—not the brevity, of a speech: ie. an 
epilogue is appropriate to a long speech, not a short one. This is 
Victorius’ explanation, and no doubt right (that which I gave in the 
Introd. is wrong, and also zef Victorius’, as stated in the note). 

‘Consequently the (only) necessary parts are the statement of the 
case, and the proof’. 

§ 4. ‘Now these two are peculiar to, and characteristic of, speeches 
in general’; 

It is possible that id:ov here may be the proprium of logic, one of the 
predicables: that which characterizes a thing, without being absolutely 
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essential to it, as the genus and differentia are. The froprium is a 
necessary accident or property, though it is not of the essence itself: “but 
flowing from, or a consequence of, the essence, is inseparably attached 
to the species” (J. S. Mill, Zogéc,1 p. 148). All this would apply very 
well to these two farts. They are not of the essence of the speech, and 
do not enter into the definition: the speech could exist without them. 
At the same time they are immediate consequences of that essence, 
and inseparably attached to all species of speeches, according to the 
view put forward here. 

We might therefore be satisfied with these. ‘If we add more’ (fol- 
lowing the authorities on the subject), ‘they must be at the most, preface, 
statement of case, confirmatory arguments, conclusion : for the refutation 
of the adversary belongs to the proofs’ (Quint. u.s. 111 9.5, Zamen nec tts 
assentior qui detrahunt refutationem, ‘anqguam probation subiectam, ut 
Aristoteles; haec enim est quae constituat, tlla quae destruat), ‘and 
counter-comparison, (a comparative statement of your own views and 
arguments placed in juxtaposition with them to bring them into contrast,) 
which, being as it is a magnifying (making the most) of one’s own case, 
must be a part of the confirmatory arguments, or general proof: for one 
who does this proves something: but not so the prologue; nor the 
epilogue, which merely recalls to mind’. 

§ 5. ‘Such divisions, if any one choose to make them, will be pretty 
much the same as the inventions of Theodorus and his school, that is, to 
distinguish narration from after-narration and fore- ir and refutation 
and per-re-refutation’, In this compound word émi ‘in addition’ is repre- 
sented by ve, and éé, ‘out and out’, ‘outright’, ‘thoroughly’, ‘completely’ 
by ger. dia and Zer in composition are the more usual and direct 
exponents of ‘thoroughness’ or ‘complete carrying through’, of a thing. 
On émidinynors, repetita narratio, see Quint. IV 2. 128, res declamatoria 
magis guam forensis. He accepts it as a division, but thinks it should 
be rarely used. Plato, Phaedr. 266 D seq., in speaking of these same 
superfluous divisions of Theodorus, leaves out émi- and mpo-dupynors, and 
introduces micrwow kal émiictwow in their place. These plainly cor- 
respond to the other pair €Aeyxos and émeééXeyxos, the one being con- 
firmatory, the other refutatory arguments. See Camd. Fourn. of Cl. 
and Sacred Phil. No, 1X. Vol. 111 p. 285, and Thompson’s notes on the 
Phaedrus, 

The general drift of the last clause is this; if you introduce such divi- 
sions at all, you may go on dividing and subdividing for ever, as Theo- 
dorus does in his réxvy. This is followed by the statement of the true 
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principle of division: the foundation of my own twofold division, hints 
Ar. ‘But a name (like one of these, the class-name, or, as here, the name 
of a division) should be given to mark a kind and a specific difference’. 
It is the genus f/ws the specific (eidomouds, species-making) difference that 
constitutes the distinct species or 4ivd. Now these ames, though sup- 
posed to mark distinct kinds, ave no specific differences which thus 
distinguish them. A special name demands a real distinction of kinds. 
Waitz ad Categ.1 417. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. Ar. § 59. 

‘ Otherwise they become empty and frivolous, such as Licymnius’ inven- 
tions in his art, the names which he coins, érovpwats, dromAdynots and S{ou’. 
On Licymnius and his productions, see Heindorf ad Phaedr. u. s. p. 242, 
and Camb. Fourn. of Cl.and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. Vol.111 pp. 255—7; where 
an attempt is made to explain these three obscure names. Licymnius 
was a dithyrambic poet, szfra III 12.2, as well as a rhetorician, and his 
prose style seems to have participated in the dithyrambic character. ézov- 
pwors I take to be a word coined by Licymnius for his own purposes: it 
is a dwaé Aeyopevov. It seems to be formed from éovpody, a synonym of 
eroupicev, ‘to speed onward by a fair gale’, also cuveroupi¢ew, Hist. Anim. 
VIII 13.9, de Caelo, 111 2.17: Polybius has émovpody II 10, 6, and xarovpovr, 
I 44.3, 61.7, both as neut. The Schol. quoted by Spengel, Artium Scrip- 
tores p. 89, defines émépovars (émovpwors) ta ovvevmopifovra kal BonOodvra 
rots evOupnpact, Kai amas dca Acyovrat BonOotvra rH amodei~et, All which 
seems to favour the notion that the figurative rhetorician represented 
‘subsidiary’ or ‘confirmatory arguments’, Theodorus’ ricrwots and ém- 
miorwo.s, under the image of ‘a fair wind astern’, dmomAdvynots is no 
doubt, as in Plato Polit. 263 Cc, ‘a digression’, wandering off from the 
main subject, Schol. ra é£w rot mpdyparos; and do, ‘branches’, most 
likely means places in which the discourse ‘branches off’ in different 
directions, ‘ramifications’: unless the same Scholiast’s explanation be 
preferred, ra dkpa, nrot Ta mpooipuia Kal rods émiAdyous. This would mean 
the ‘branches’ opposed to the stock or trunk, as something extraneous, 
or at all events non-essential. (I think this zs preferable.) 


CHAP. XIV. 


Having considered the divisions of the speech in general we now 
come to the details, to the enumeration and examination of the ordinary 
contents of each of the four. These in each case are discussed under the 
heads of the three branches of Rhetoric. The treatment of the mpooiyiov 
occupies the 14th chapter, to which is epPoices a second, c. xv, which 
analyses the topics of dieBody, the art of ‘setting a man against his 
neighbour’, infusing suspicion and hostile feeling against him in the 
minds of others, raising a prejudice against him—especially of course in 
the minds of judges against your opponent. One would be sorry to be 
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obliged to call this ‘calumniating’. Aujynots is treated in c. xvi, mioress in 
xvii: to which is attached in xviii a digression on ép@rnois, the mode of 
putting questions—this includes the ‘answer’, repartee: and the 19th 
chapter, appropriately enough, concludes the work with the conclusion 
(émidoyos, peroration) of the speech. 

The provemium is thus defined by the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
c. 29 (30). 1, dxpoardéy mapackevi) kal Tod mpdyparos ev kehadaig pr eidoor 
drwors, Wa yryvdoxoct-mepl Sv 6 Adyos mapaxodovbdat re TH Uroécet, Kat 
éml rd mpocéxew mapuxadréca, Kai Kad’ doov TH oy@ Suvardv evvous piv 
avrois motfoa. These rules seem to be chiefly derived from the actual 
practice of the Orators. Some of the arts to which public speakers had 
recourse in the topics of their prvooemium are mentioned by Isocrates, 
Paneg. § 13. Compare Cic. de Orat. 1119.80; de Invent.1 15.20; where it 
is defined: it has two parts, principium (the object of this is tomake the 
hearer denevolum aut docilem aut attentum,) and insinuatio, oratio guadant 
dissimulatione et circuctione obscura subiens auditoris animum. Quint. Iv. 
c. I, seq. principium exordium. He agrees with the preceding; see § 5: 
On the mpooiuiov as a Aymn, see Stallbaum ad Phaed. 60D. On the 
procemium in Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 11 78, 79, principia dicendi. [See 
also Volkmann, de Rhetorik der Griechen ti. Romer 12, die Einleitung.) 

§1. ‘Now the provemium is the beginning of a speech and stands in 
the place of the prologue in poetry (i.e. tragedy, and specially of Euri- 
pides’ tragedy), and of the prelude in flute music’. 

mpoavdcov] an introduction, ornamental, and preparatory to, not an 
essential part of, the theme or subject of the composition; for all these 
are beginnings, and as it were a paving of the way (preparation; pioneer- 
ing of the road) for what follows (sSomoinots, note on I I. 2). 

‘Now the flute-prelude is like the prooemium of the epideictic 
branch: that is to say, as the flute-players first open their performance 
with whatever they can play best (in order to gain attention and favour 
of the audience) which they then join on to the évddomoy (the actual 
opening, preliminary notes, of the subject which gives the tone, or 
cue, to the rest), so in the epideictic speeches the writing (of the mpooi- 
pov) ought to be of this kind: for (in these the speaker) may say first 
(cirévra) anything he pleases, and then should at once sound the note of 
preparation, and join on (the rest)’, 

This represents the epideictic procemium, like the flute-prelude, as 
hardly at all connected with what follows; it is a preliminary flourish, 
anything that he knows to be likely to be most successful, as already 
obsaxed to conciliate the audience and put them in good humour: 

For here, as there is no real interest at stake, the author is allowed 
a much greater liberty in his choice of topics for amusing (and gaining 
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over) an audience; a license which would be intolerable in a case of 
life and death, or in the suggestion of a course of action which may in- 
volve the safety or ruin of the state. Here the audience are too eager 
to come to the point to admit of any trifling with their anxiety.” Introd, 
pp- 337, 8. Cic. de Or. 11 80. 325, Connexum autem ita sit principium 
conseguentt orationt, ut non tanguam citharoedi prooemium affictum 
aliguod, sed cohaerens cum omni corpore membrum esse videatur (Vic- 
torius). Quint. 11 8.8, 2 demonstrativis (Arist.) prooemia esse maxime 
libera existimat. 

The évddoor (subaudi dopa or xpotcpa, Bos, Ellips. s. v.) occurs 
again Pol. v (VIII) 5 zwz¢. apparently in the same sense as here, ‘intro- 
duction’; also Pseudo-Arist. de Mundo, c. 6 § 20, where we have xara 
yap To avaber evddcoipor td Tod hepwvipsws dy xopypaiov mpooayopevbevros 
kwetrat pev Ta Gotpa x.7.A. ‘for according to the law above, by him who 
might be rightly called leader of the chorus, the stars are set in motion, 
&c.’ I have given this in full because it throws some light upon the 
meaning of évdccipov, and explains its metaphorical application, God is 
here represented as the leader of a chorus who gives the time, the key- 
note, and the mode or tune, to the rest, and thus acts as a guide to be 
followed, or (in a similar sense) as an introduction, or preparatory transi- 
tion to something else. It thus has the effect of the ‘key-note’, and 
takes the secondary sense of a ‘guide’, ‘preparation for’, ‘introduction 
to’, anything. So Plut. de disc. adul. ab amico, c. 55, 73 B, womep 
evddompov e&er mpos Ta peifova TOY auaptnudtey, ubi Wyttenbach, occaszo, 
incttamentum, similarly Ib. c. 30, 70 B, kal woyos...) émawos domep 
evddosov eis mappnoiay ear, ‘gives the tone, the cue, i.e. the occa- 
sion or incitement, to freedom (taking liberties)’ See other passages 
from Plutarch and others in Wyttenbach’s note on 73 B. Gaisford and 
Wyttenbach refer to Gataker ad Anton. XI 20, p. 336 (G), XI 26 (Ww), 
“ éy8. usurpatur pro #odulationis exordio, quo praecentor sive chori prae- 
fectus cantandi reliquis auspicium facit. Hesychius, évddoipoy, ro mpo Tis 
eons KOdpicua.” ap. Gaisford Not. Var. Wyttenbach describes évdooipov as 
“‘sisnum et adhortatio in certaminibus et musicis et gymnicis: tum ad 
alias res translatum.” Lastly Athen. XIII 2, 556 A, of certain authors, ols 
ro évddowpov ’ApiororéAns edwxey ioropadv TovTo ev TO Tept evyevelas, ‘gave 
the tone, i.e. hint’, furnished the occasion for their statement. Schweig- 
hauser, ad loc. says, “Dalecampius vertit guos ad id scribendum provo- 
cavit Ar. Dicitur autem proprie praecentus praeludium, exordium melo- 
diae quod pracit chorodidascalus cui dein accinere oportet chorum. 
H. Stephanus’ Thesaurus. Budaeus in Comm. Gr. Ling. p. 874 sq. évdc- 
oipov diSdvac or mapéxew is expressed in one word évdiddvar XII 520 D,” 
as it is here by Aristotle. 

‘And this is done by all. An example is the Jrooemium of Isocrates’ 
Helen: for there is nothing in common between the disputatious dia- 
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lecticians, and Helen’. The Arooemium, which occupies the first thirteen 
sections of the speech, includes many other subjects besides the éptotixol, 
and is certainly an excellent illustration of the want of connexion 
between proem and the rest in an epideictic speech. Quint. 111 8. 8, 
In demonstrativis vero prooemia esse maxime libera existimat (At.). 
Nam et longe a materia duci hoc, ut in Helenae laude Isocrates fecerit 
et ex aligua rei vicinia, ut idem in Panegyrico, cum queritur plus 
honoris corporum quam animorum virtutibus dart. 

‘And at the same time also (it has this further recommendation) that 
if (the speaker thus) migrate into a foreign region, there is this propriety 
in it, that the entire speech is not of the same kind’ (it removes the weari- 
some monotony which is characteristic of this branch of Rhetoric). 

éxromitew is to ‘change one’s residence’, and applied especially to 
migratory birds and animals. It is always neuter in Aristotle. Hist. 
Anim, VIII 12. 3 and 8, 1X 10. I, IV 8. 23, éxromucpods motodvrat, VIII 13. 14, 
éxromotika (ga, 11.26. In the primary sense of absence from one’s 
proper or ordinary place, Pol. viiI (v) 11, 1314 49, rots éxromi{ovot tupav- 
vots awd ths olkeias, and so xromos, éxrdmios, atomos ‘out of their proper 
place’. 

§ 2. ‘The introductions in the epideictic branch are derived from 
praise and blame (naturally: see 1 3 §§ 3,4); as, for instance, Gorgias’ 
opening of his Olympic oration (a mavnyupixds Adyos, delivered at the 
Olympic games), “ By many’ (or umép, ‘for many things’; which seems 
more in accordance with what followed) ‘are ye worthy to be admired, 
O men of Hellas”: that is to say (ydp videlicet) he praises those who 
first brought together the general assemblies’. Comp. Quint. 111 8.9, 
(continuation of the preceding quotation) e¢ Gorgias in Olympico laudans 
eos gui primi tales instituerunt conventus (translated from Ar.). Another 
short fragment of this oration is preserved by Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1 9. 
0 b¢ Ohvpmixds Aeyos, says Philostratus, vmép rod peyicrov adr (Gorgiae) 
érohirev6n” oragiafouray yap thy ‘EdAdda dpdv épovolas EvpBovdos avrois 
éyévero tpémov én tovs BapBdpous kai meidwv GOda roeicbat Tov Smr@v t) 
Tas dAAnA@v modes dda tv tév BapBapov ydpav. The rest of his 
fragments, genuine and spurious, are collected by Sauppe O7. Ad#. 111 
eg seq. [See also Appendix to Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias.] 
: pedis adv, Iovin. (quoted by Wyttenbach on Plut. 144 B), 

rgias thetor librum pulcerrimum de concordia, Graecis tunc inter 
bitten oe Site Isocr., Panegyr. § 3, after Stating 
of his own speech, adds, in allusion to this, 
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with others, ov« dyvodv drt moAdol Tév mpoomotoupevav elvae cogrotav emt 
ToUTov Tov Aoyoy wpynaav. 

“But Isocrates blames them for that bodily excellences they rewarded 
with gifts, whilst to intellectual excellence they awarded no prize’, This 
is the substance of the two first sections of Isocr. Paneg. Mr Sandys, 
in his note ad locum, gives a summary of the whole exordium §§ 1—14. 
Victorius points out this as one of the places in which Aristotle’s hostility 
to Isocrates appears! The Zrodlem here proposed by Isocr.—the omis- 
sion of the institution of prizes for intellectual competition—is solved 
by Arist., Probl. Xxx II. 

§ 3. ‘(A second topic for an epideictic frooemium) is derived from 
advice (the deliberative branch) ; for instance “men are bound to pay 
honour to the good”, and therefore he, the speaker, himself is going 
to praise Aristides’ (atrds is ob/igua oratio: the directa oratio would 
have been éydé: it is a sort of semi-quotation: where it comes from 
no one seems to know); ‘or, to all such as though not distinguished are 
yet not bad, only their merits are buried in obscurity, as Alexander 
(Paris), Priam’s son. For one who speaks thus offers advice’. The 
encomium Alexandri here referred is doubtless the same as that which 
has been already mentioned in II 23. 5, 8, 12 and II 27. 7, 9; the author 
is unknown. 

§ 4. ‘Further (a third kind) they may be borrowed from the forensic 
introductions ; that is to say, from the appeals to the audience, or as 
an apology to them, (comp. 27/ra § 7)—when the subject of the speech 
happens to be either paradoxical (contrary to ordinary opinion or ex- 
pectation, and therefore zzcredib/e), or painful!, or trite and worn-out, 
and therefore tiresome (re@pvAnpeévov that which is in everyone’s mouth, 
decantatum, note on II 21. 11)—for the purpose of obtaining indulgence 
(with an apologetic object) ; as Choerilus says, for instance, “But now 


1 yaXemod, Victorius, Majoragius, ardua; Vet. Transl. et Riccobon dificilis. 
Is it ‘hard to do’ or ‘hard to dear’? xademds has both senses. If the former, 
it may mean, either, difficult, to the speaker to handle, or to the hearer to 
understand, or the recommendation of some scheme, undertaking, or policy, 
dificult to encounter or execute, (but this belongs to the deliberative rather than 
the epideictic branch); if the latter—which seems equally probable—it is simply 
painful, wspleasant. So Pind. Fragm. 96 (Bockh, Fragm. P. 11 p. 621) ie OF 
reprvav epéprovoay xadrerav te Kplow. Pl. Protag. 344 D, xarerh woa ‘a 
hard season’. Legg. [744 D] xader} wevia. Et passim ap. Hom. et cet. 
So in Latin durus. 
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when all is spent”’ (Zt. has been distributed sc. amongst others ; and 
nothing is left for me). [Compare Virgil’s omnia iam vulgata in the 
Exordium of the third Georgic.] : 

Of the four Choeriluses distinguished by Nake, this is the Epic 
poet of Samos, born, according to Nake, in B.C, 470. His principal work, 
from which this fragment is taken, was a poetical narrative of the Persian 
wars with Greece under Darius and Xerxes—“all that was left him” 
by his predecessors—very much applauded, as Suidas tell us, and 
“decreed to be read with Homer.” Aristotle (Top. © 1, ult. mapadei- 
ypara...ofa “Ounpos, pr ota Xoipidos) thinks less favourably of it ; and 
it was afterwards excluded from the Alexandrian Canon in favour of 
the poem of Antimachus. An earlier Choerilus was the Athenian tragic 
poet, contemporary with Phrynichus, Pratinas, and Aeschylus in early 
life; the third a slave of the Comic poet Ecphantides, whom he is said 
to have assisted in the composition of his plays ; and the fourth, Horace’s 
Choerilus, Ep. 11 1. 232, Ars Poet. 357, a later and contemptible epic 
poet who attended Alexander on his expedition, and according to Horace, 
incultis gui versibus et male natis rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, 
Philippos. Suidas tells this story of the Samian Choerilus, an evident 
mistake. The fragments of the Choerilus of our text are all collected 
and commented on by Nake in his volume on Choerilus. This fragm. 
is given on p. 104. See also Diintzer Epic. Gr. Fragm. p. 96 seq. where 
five lines of the poem, from which our extract is made are given: and 
the four articles in Bzogr. Dict. The context is supplied by the Schol. 
on this passage—see in Spengel’s ed., Scholia Graeca', p. 160: printed 
also in Nake and Diintzer—and runs thus: d pakxap, doris Env xeivov 
xpovor tdpis dowdjs, Movodev Oeparav Sr dxnparos Hy ere Neywv' vov & Gre 
mavra dédacrat, éxover 8€ metpata réxvat, Votato. @ore Spdpou Katadeuropel’, 
ovdé my €ott mavtn mamtaivovra veotvyés appa meAdooa. kai ta é€fs?. 
Which are certainly pretty lines enough: perhaps the rest was not equal 
to them. Compare with Aewudvy Movodwy, and the whole passage, Lucr, 
I 925 seq. avia Preridum peragro loca, nullius ante trita solo, et seq., 
which might ossibly have been suggested by this of Choerilus. An 
apology of the same kind is introduced by Isocrates in the mzddle of 
his Panegyr. § 74; and another in his dvridoois, § 55. In the latter the 
word dvateOpuAnpévous occurs, 


} On these Scholia, see Spengel, Praef. ad Rhet., p. vit 

? Nake, Choertlus p. 105, thinks that this, and not the second fragm. in § 6— 
as Buhle, Wolf, Vater, agree in supposing—was the opening of the poem. This 
is rendered probable by the Adyov dA Aov in v. 1, of the other. 
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‘So the introductions of the epideictic speeches are derived from the 
following topics ; from praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to 
the hearer: and these “introductions”’ (see the note on § 1: évddctua is 
used here for mpooiwia in general, instead of the more limited sense of 
the preceding passage) ‘must be either foreign or closely connected with 
the speeches (to which they are prefixed). 

&évos, a stranger or foreigner, is properly opposed to oixeios, domes- 
ticus, one of one’s own household. ‘This last clause, dei dé «.7.A, is, as 
Vater remarks, introduced as a transition to the next topic, the forensic 
prooemia. 

§ 5. ‘The introduction of the forensic speech must be understood as 
having the same force (or value, or signification) as the prologue of a 
drama (rod, the drama to which it belongs), or the introduction to an 
epic poem: for to the epideictic erordia the preludes (introductions, 
dvaBodai) of the dithyrambs bear resemblance, “for thee and thy gifts, 
or spoils”’. On the dvaBodai, the openings or introductions of dithyrambs, 
and their loose, incoherent, flighty character, see note on III 9.1. Introd. 
p. 307, note I. It is this which makes them comparable to the epideictic 
exordia, as above described. 

The dramatic, i.e. tragic, prologue, and the introduction of the epic, 
are compared to the exordium of the dicastic speech, in that all three con- 
tain ‘statements of the case’; the last, literally; the tragic and epic, vir- 
tually. The prologue of Euripides (who of the three extant tragedians can 
be the only one whose prologues are referred to) actually states all the 
preceding circumstances of the story of the drama, which it is necessary 
that the spectator should be acquainted with in order to enter into the 
plot. Theintroduction of the Epic poem is neither so long nor so regular, 
That of the Iliad occupies only seven lines, and states the subject very 
simply and in few words. That of the Odyssey is concluded in ten, and 
little or nothing of the story told. The Aeneid, and Pharsalia have 
seven apiece, 

§ 6. Having hinted at the points of resemblance between the dithy- 
rambic dvaBodai and the epideictic Arovemia, he now proceeds to explain 
further the resemblance of the dicastic proem to the prologue of tragedy 
and prelude of the Epic poem. 

‘In the prose speeches as well as the poetry’ (Victorius understands 
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r. \oyos, fabulae poetarum, meaning the dramas as contrasted with the 
Epics: the other contrast of Jvose and verse is more natural as well as 
more suitable here) ‘these provemia are (present, offer) a specimen or 
sample of the subject (of the speech or poem) in order that they may have 
some previous acquaintance with the intention of it’ (if 9», ‘about what it 
was to be’, as in ro ri qv elvac; the object, purpose, or design), ‘and the 
mind not be kept in suspense ; for all that is vague and indefinite keeps 
the mind wandering (in doubt and uncertainty): accordingly, (the speaker 
or writer) that puts the beginning into his hand supplies him with a clue, 
as it were, by which he may hold, so as to enable him to follow the 
story (or argument). This is why (Homer in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
began the two poems with the lines quoted; and Choerilus—if Nake u.s. 
is right about the order of the two fragments in our text—did not begex 
his poem with qyeo woe «.7.A., but introduced it in his exordium)—here 
the quotations from the three poems are introduced, and the sentence 
remains unfinished. 

‘Similarly the tragic poets explain the subject of their play, if not 
immediately at the opening, as Euripides, at any rate somewhere or 
other the poet explains it in his prologue or introduction), as even Sopho- 
cles (who does not usually employ it; in the Oedip. Tyr. 774 seq.) “ Po- 
lybus of Corinth was my father, &c.”, and the following.’ 

“The Commentators object to rpoddy@ here because the passage that 
it indicates occurs not at the beginning, but in the middle of the play. 
But, it seems that Aristotle has here used mpdAoyos in a more compre- 


} Spengel puts Aédyors kal and yy in brackets, as spurious or doubtful: Bekker 
retains 7v. Ms A°has 77. By rejecting the words Spengel seems to shew that he 
thinks that \dyou alone cannot mean ‘stories’ in the sense of dramas. I think it is 
doubtful. Otherwise, this interpretation is certainly more suitable to the general 
connexion and what follows. On the other hand, our author here seems to be 
rather digressive, and mot to observe any very regular order of succession in his 


remarks. So that perhaps upon the whole, we may let the other consideration 
have its due weight in deciding the point. 
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hensive sense than that which it usually bears, for an ‘explanatory intro- 
duction’ in general, wherever it may occur: and that it has much the 
same relation here to its ordinary signification, as mpdOeots has to dupyy- 
ows inc. 13. Also the analogous mpooiuiov is applied twice in § 10 zxfra 
to introductory speeches axywhere ina play.” Introd. p. 339 note. 

‘And comedy in like manner’: that is, wherever an introductory 
explanation is required, there it is introduced. Victorius notes that this 
appears in Terence, the Latin representative of the New Comedy, and 
Plautus. Simo in the Avdria, Menedemus in the Yeautontimorumenos, 
Micio in the Ade/phi, perform this office. And similarly, Strepsiades in 
Aristoph. Nubes, Demosthenes in the Equites 40 seq., Dionysius in the 
Ranae—Victorius says “tum maxime cum Servo narrat, &c.,” but the 
conversation referred to is with Hercules, not Xanthias, lines 64 seq. 
There is another explanatory introduction, preparatory to the dramatic 
contest between Aeacus and Xanthias, 759 seq. 

‘So then (to resume) the most necessary function of the Jrooemium, 
and ¢hat peculiar to it, is to make it clear what is the end and object of 
the speech or story’ (the former is the Adyos in Rheforic, the latter in the 
Epic and the drama). Compare Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 1, def. of mpooi- 
peov. ‘And therefore if the subject (the thing, the matter in hand) be 
already clear and short (or, of trifling importance) the prooemium is not 
to be employed’. Comp. Cic. de Or. I 79. 320, zu parvis atque infre- 
guentibus causts ab tpsa re est exordiri saepe commodius: Victorius, who 
writes freguentibus: repeated in Gaisford, ot, Var. 

§ 7. ‘The other kinds (of Arooemia) which are employed are mere 
cures (remedies [specifics] for the infirmities or defects of the hearers—8.a 
Thy Tov axpoarod poxOnpiar, III 1. 5—such as inattention, unfavourable dis- 
position, and the like), and common’, to all parts of the speech. koa 
is opposed to the sfeczal office, peculiar to the mpootuiov, kal idcov todro 
supra: all these other kinds may be introduced in the exordium—and 
also anywhere else, wherever they are required. 

‘These may be derived from the speaker himself, from the hearer, 
the subject, and the adversary’ (‘the opposite’). Cic. de Or. 11,79. 321, 
seq. Sed guum erit utendum principio, guod plerumque erit, aut ex 
veo, aut ex adversario, aut ex re, aut ex eis apud quos agitur (€x Tod 
axpourod), sententias duct licebit. Ex reo—reos appello, quorum res 
est—quae significent bonum virum seq. followed by the illustration of 
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the remaining three. Cicero, who is certainly following Arist., seems 
here to translate rod Aéyovros by veus, in the sense which he explains, 
of both parties in the case. Quintilian, IV 1.6, seems to charge Aristotle— 
if he includes him in the p/erigue who have been guilty of the omission— 
with having neglected to include the ‘actor causae’ amongst the sources 
of topics for prooemia. Victorius defends him against this, by pointing 
out, as Cicero, that 6 Aéywv includes both parties in a suit or prosecution, 
actor as well as veus (in its ordinary sense). See the passage of Quint., 
with Spalding’s note. 

‘The topics derivable from the speaker himself and the opponent, are 
all such as relate to allaying (/7¢. ‘ refuting’) and exciting prejudice and ill- 
feeling (after moijoa understand avryyv): but with this difference: that 
in defending oneself all that relates to dsaBoAn (i.e. the removal of 
prejudice and ill-will from ourselves, and exciting them against the 
opponent) must be put first (sudaudi Nexréov, viz. in the exordiunt), but 
in the accusation of another reserved for the peroration. The reason 
of this is not difficult to see; that is, that the defendant, when he is 
about to introduce his own case, must necessarily begin by doing away 
with all hindrances (sc. to the establishment of it; all prepossessions 
against him on the part of the judge); and therefore must make the 
removal or refutation of all calumnies or prejudices against him his first 
point; whereas the accuser (the speaker whose office it is to ‘set’ the 
defendant ‘against’ the judges, conciliate their ill-will to him) must 
reserve all that tends to prejudice his antagonist for the epilogue 
(peroration, conclusion), that they may better remember it’ (that his 
accusations may ‘leave their sting behind them’ in the judges’ minds), 
Both Spengel and Bekker write avrov after eixatew for the vulgata lectio 
avrov ; which as far as appears to the contrary is the reading of all Mss. 
I think avrov for ‘his own case’, Zz, himself, is defensible. We often say 
‘him’ for ‘himself’, leaving the reflexive part to be understood, in our 
own language. See note on I 7. 35, and Waitz on Organ. 54 @ 14, 
Vol. I. p. 486, there referred to. 

‘The topics of the mpooiyov which are addressed to the hearer (i.e. 
in the dicastic branch now unde consideration, the judges,) are derived 
from (subaudi yiyvera, or as before, déyerat) the conciliation of his good 
will (towards ourselves) and irritating him (exciting his indignation against 
the adversary, deivwors), and sometimes too (dé), (but only when it is 
required,) from engaging his attention or the reverse : for it is not always 
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expedient to make him attentive, and this is why many (speakers) try 
to move or provoke him to laughter’, Mpodyeu eis yéXwra’, to move, or 
provoke to’. Herod. I 121. 4, oxdwai pur kal és yéAwra mpoayayérOa, 
Rhet. 1 1.5, els dpy)v mpodyovras } pOdvov i} €deov, I 2. 5, els waOos, et sim. 
‘to carry forward, i.e. stimulate, excite, provoke’, 

eVvoww moujoa] “The three requisites in the disposition of the 
audience, according to the later writers on the subject, are that they 
should be denevoli, dociles, attenti, Cic. de Inv. I 15. 20, Quint. Iv I. 5: 
and frequently elsewhere. Ar, includes the two latter under one head 
mpooexrixot: and in fact if a man is inclined to a¢tend, he shews that he 
is already inclined to or desirous of learning. ‘The two are closely con- 
nected, Cic. de Inv. 116, 23.” Introd. p. 340, note 1, 

Causa principit nulla est alia, quam ut auditorem, yuo sit nobis: 
in ceteris partibus accommodatior, praeparemus. Id fieri tribus maxime 
rebus, inter auctores plurimos constat si benevolum, attentum, docilem 
Jecerimus ; non guia ista non per totam actionem sint custodienda, sed 
guia tnitits praecipue necessaria, per quae in animum tudicis, ut pro- 
cedere ultra possimus, admittimur. (Quint. IV I. 5). 

ov yap dei ouppeper «.7.A.] Cic. de Or. If 79. 323. He begins by - 
saying that neither of these topics is to be confined to the proocemium 
§ 322, nam et attentum monent Graect ut principio faciamus tudicem et 
docilem (this is included in mpowexrixol) ; guae sunt utilia, sed non prin- 
cipit magis propria quam reliquarum partium, factliora etiam in prin- 
cipits, quod et attenti tum maxime sunt, guum omnia exspectant, et 
dociles magis initits esse possunt, Quint., IV 1. 37, 38, criticizes Aristotle’s 
remark on this point: (Vec me guanguam magni auctores in hoc duxerint 
ut non semper facere attentum ac doctlem tudicem velim: non quia 
nesctam, td quod ab illis dicitur, esse Pro mala causa qualis ea sit non 
intelligi: verum quia tstud non negligentia tudicis contingit, sed errore. 
Dixit enim adversarius, et fortasse persuasit : nobis opus est etus diversa 
opinione : quae mutari non potest nist illum fecerimus ad ea quae dicemus 
docilem et attentum, seq. That is, the judge’s inattention often arises 
not from negligence, but from a mistaken supposition that the adversary 
is right and we are wrong: in order to set him right we must rouse his 
attention. The supposition implied here in explanation of ov« dei oupd. 
x.7.A., Which Quint. refers to and criticizes, is that inattention on the 
judge’s part is sometimes expedient when our cause is bad. Quint.’s 
reply is, it is not his zza¢fention that would be of use to us in such 
a case, but his a¢tention to the arguments which we are about to use 
in order to convince him to the contrary. Another disadvantage that 
may arise from over-attention on the judge’s part, occurs when we want 
to slur over an unfavourable point in our case. In illustration of the 
following 8d moAXol «1.A. Gaisford very appositely quotes Arist. Vesp. 564, 
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éyd yeddoa, kat roy Ouudv xarabdpa. [Dem. Or. 54 (kara Kovevos) §§ 13, 
20, yeAdoavres dgbyoere, and Or. 23 § 206.] 

The Scholiast on this place (see in Spengel’s Ed. p. 158), tells, apropos 
of this, the story from Demosth. de Cor. §§ 51, 52, with additions. The 
Scholiast, Ulpian on the passage of Dem., and a scholiast on Ar. Anal. Pr. 
I 24 6 20 (in Brandis’ collection, Arist. Op. Bekker’s qto. vol. IV. p. 147 
4 43 of Bekker’s quarto ed. of Aristotle), all agree that Demosthenes’ joke 
consisted in an intentional mispronunciation of the word puodwrds, which 
he applied to Aeschines, pronouncing it picOwros, in order to divert the 
attention of the audience: he appealed to them to say whether the word 
was not well applied: they burst into a roar of laughter, accepted the 
application, and shouted Aicyivns pucOwrds, Aloxivns picOwrds, with the 
pronunciation corrected. I entirely agree with Dissen that this is a 
foolish and improbable story, absurd in itself, and receiving no counte- 
nance from the Zext of Demosthenes. All that he dd say is found in the 
existing text, viz. that he interpreted Aeschines’ £eviav "AXe£avdpov—which 
Aesch. claimed-—as meaning that he was not a &évos, a guest and friend, 
but a pucOwrds (a hireling) "AXeEavdpov and nothing more, and that the 
people accepted this version. See Dissen’s note on § 52. 

(cvpabera, docilitas, need not be made a separate topic, because) ‘any 
speaker may refer to this (carry back, i.e. apply) any thing he pleases 
(any of the topics of the mpooiyiov), even the appearance of worth and 
respectability ; for to these (rots émeckéov) the audience is always more 
inclined to attend’. (This is in fact the dpern which the speaker must 
always assume dy his speech, in order that his hearers may have confi- 
dence in him, that he may have weight and azthority with them ; one of 
the three ingredients in the 700s €v r@ éyortt, 11 1.5. Introd. on #6os, 
p. 108 seq.) In short, evyadera need not be made a separate topic, pro- 
vided only the speaker treats the other topics of the mpooiuov with the 
view of making the audience doczlcs, that is, ready to receive the informa- 
tion which he is prepared to communicate to them. 

‘The things to which the audience is most zzclined to listen are 
things great (momentous, important), things of special interest (to the 
hearers themselves), things wonderful (surprising), and things pleasant 
(to hear; either in themselves, or in their associations); and therefore 
the speaker should always try to produce the impression (ev in his hear- 
ers’ minds) that things of such kinds are his subject. If he wish to make 
them inattentive (he must try to convey the impression, éap py, subaudt 
moveiv €O€An Tis—apocettkovs) that his subject is trifling, has no reference 
to chem and their interests (that is, is unimportant in general, or to them 


in particular : the opposite of the ra iva in this preceding topic) or that it 
is unpleasant’, 
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On interesting and uninteresting topics, see the parallel passages in 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 3, where those of Aristotle are subdivided: Cic. de 
Inv. 1 16.23: Cic., Orat. Part. c. 8, expresses Ar.’s i8.a, Coniuncta cum 
ipsis apud quos agetur. 

§ 8. ‘However it must not be forgotten that all such things as these 
(all these ordinary contents of the mpooiyca) are foreign to (outside; extra, 
not secundum, artem) the speech (and its real object, which is the proof 
of the case, and that alone, ai 6€ miore:s évtexvov €ort povov, ra 8 dAda 
mpooOjKkat, I I.3): it is only because the audience is bad, and ready to 
listen to things beside the real question, (that these are addressed to 
them); for if he be not such, there is no occasion for an exordium (to 
flatter him into a good humour, and the rest), except just so far as to 
state the case in a summary way, that, like a body, it may have a head 
on it’, There is probably a reference in this to cdpa ris riorews, as the 
enthymemes, or direct logical proofs, are called I 1. 3. 

gavdos, as applied to the audience or judges, means here not mo- 
rally bad, but only defective in intellect and patience, too ignorant and 
frivolous to attend long to sound and serious reasoning: they require to 
be relieved and averted occasionally. So Schrader. Comp. what is said 
of the ‘single judge’ in 12.5. Of the summary mpooimoyv, the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 29 (30). 2, gives two examples. 

iva—kegharjv] Comp. Eth. Nic. v1.7, 1141 a2 19, of copia; vois kat 
émiotypn, Oomep Kepadny €xovea emiotnun Tdv tiswtdrev. Plat. Gorg. 505 D, 
GXN’ otd€ rods pOovs aol petrakd Gems eivar karadetrew, adN émiOévras, iva 
py avev kehadrjjs mepiin. Phaedr. 264 C, div mdvra Aeyov @orep (Gov ouv- 
€ordvat capa Tt éxovra avréy avTov, Gare pyre aképadoy pyre dour, k.T.2. 
Phileb. 66D. Polit. 277°C. Legg. vi 752 A. Stallbaum and Heindorf 
ad loc. Gorg. Thompson ad loc. Phaedri [et Gorg.]. The notion con- 
veyed in all these places is the same, a headless animal is zucomp/ete. 
See note in Introd. p. 341, on the book, which, without a preface, looks 
like a man going out into the street without his hat. This gives the same 
notion of want of finish and completeness. Quint. IV 1. 72, Haec de 
prooemio, quoties erit eitus usus: non semper autem est; nam et super- 
vacuum aliguando est, si sit praeparatus satis etiam sine hoc iudex, aut 
si res pracparatione non eget. Aristoteles quidem in totum td necessa- 
rium apud bonos tudices negat; seq. Comp. X11 10.52, Quod st mihi des con- 
cilium iudicum sapientum...Neque enim affectus omnino movendi sunt, 
nec aures delectatione mulcendae, guum etiam prooemia supervacua esse 
apud tales Aristoteles extstimet. 

§ 9. ‘Besides, this making the hearers disposed to listen (keep up 
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their attention), is coramon to all the parts of the speech alike, wherever 
it is required: for they are more inclined to relax it anywhere rather than 
at the opening. It is absurd therefore to fix its place (‘post’ it) at the 
beginning, a time when everybody listens with the greatest attention’. 
Cic. de Or. 11 79. 323 quoted on § 7, ov yap del cupheper. Also Quint. Iv. 
1. 73, who follows Arist. in quoting Prodicus’ artifice. ‘And therefore, 
(not only at the beginning, but) wherever there is occasion, such phrases 
as this must be used, “And now attend to what I say, for it is no more 
my affair than yours”; or, “I'll tell such a strange thing—or a thing so 
marvellous—as you have never yet heard before.” And this is like 
what Prodicus said, “ whenever his audience were inclined to be drowsy, 
he would slip them in a taste of the fifty drachm”’. mapeuBadreuy, 
throw them in by the side of the rest, on the sly, (rapadinycioOa, 22/7 
16.5). The ‘fifty drachm’ was Prodicus’ most famous, and interesting, 
and expensive lecture. Plat. Crat. 384 B, S@xp. Ei peév ovv eyo On axnkon 
mapa Ipodixov thy mevtnxovradpaypor emiderév, Hy axovoavre Umapyet mept 
TouTo Tmemadedobar, ws pnow éxeivos, ovdev dv exaAvé oe avtixa para eidévac 
THY GdnOevav wept Cvopatav dpOdrnros’ viv de ovdk axijKoa, GAAa THY Spaxpcatay. 
§1o. ‘But (that all this is beside the point, and extra artem,) that it 
is not addressed to the hearer as a hearer (read by all means 9 dxpoaris 
SC. eore: i. €., that it is addressed to him as a hearer and something more, 
as a man liable to all the defects and infirmities and feelings above men- 
tioned) ‘is plain: for speakers invariably employ their exordia either in 
prejudicing (the audience against the adversary), or in the endeavour to 
remove similar apprehensions (of the like suspicions and prejudices) 
from themselves’. If the audience were mere impartial listeners, met 
there to hear and judge the case, and uothing more; there would be no 
occasion for all this accusation and devenee with which the orators 
always fill their prooemia. 
The first example referred to, the excuse of the Leas for his lack 
of speed and his unwelcome message, Soph. Antig, 223 seq., is a case 
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of dmodoyeicbar poBous, ‘to remove the threatened danger, or postpone 
it as long as he can, by a defence’: and the application is, that if he 
had not been afraid of Creon, if he had been quite sure that Creon 
was an altogether impartial hearer, he would not have indulged in 
such a long preface. The second is an example of the same kind 
from Eur. Iph. Taur. 1162, Thoas to Iphigenia, ri ppomudter veoypdy ; 
efavda capas. The actual defence is confined to one line (1161), but 
Thoas suspects her of entering upon a long apology. Buhle, who 
could not have looked at the passage, says “Iphig. longo exordio uten- 
tem.” The Scholiast (Spengel’s Ed. p. 161) here gives a long paraphrase 
of the watchman’s speech. After this, incredible as it may appear, he 
adds rd dé ri ppowpaty rod Kpéovrds ears Aéyovros, as if this had been a 
continuation of the line from the Antigone. 

‘And those who have, or suppose themselves to have, a bad case (dt. 
their case bad) are apt to indulge in long prooemia: for it is better for 
them to dwell upon anything rather than upon their case’.—This also is 
illustrated by the speech of the @vAaé in the Antigone: and perhaps was 
suggested by it; for it is not very consecutive—‘And this is why slaves 
(when charged with a fault, and excusing themselves to their masters) 
never answer the questions directly, but (state) the attending (surrounding) 
circumstances, and make a long (roundabout) preface (before they come 
tothe pointy. Onra xikd@ see 19. 33. Victorius quotes Virg. Georg. 11 45, 
Non hic te carmine ficto Atgue per ambages et longa exorsa tencbo. 

§ 11. ‘The topics for conciliating good will have been already stated’ 
(pidia I 4, fdeos 11 8, especially, from the quotation following. 11 1.7, 
mept & evdvoias Kal gidias év rois mept Ta maOn Aexréow viv. Cic. de Inv. 
I 16. 22, benevolentia guattuor ex locis comparatur, seq.) ‘as well as 
(for exciting) any feeling of the same kind in general (any of the ma@y in 
Bk. 11 2—11). And since the saying is true, seeing that it is well said 
“Grant that I may come to the Phaeacians an object of love and pity”— 
Hom. Od. 7’ [v1] 327,—it follows that these two (to make ourselves 
loveable and pitiable) are what we ought to aim at (for this purpose)’. 
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vo] here is indeclinable, like dud sometimes. As only the first four 
numerals in Greek (and Sanskrit; the first three in Latin) are declinable ; 
dvo occasionally follows the general rule of indeclinability. In Homer 
this is the usual form (see Damm’s Lex. s.v.); in later and Attic writers 
not sofrequent. Several examples are to be found in Ellendt’s Lex. Soph., 
Sturz, Lex. Xen. See Schweighduser, Lex. Herod. for instances with 
fem. plur. Analogous to this of Arist. is v0 véwv dveWkvopevov, Thuc. 
iI 89. Aristoph. dvo0 pupiddes trav Synporixay. Plat. Gorg. 464 B, dvo 
Aéyo réxvas. Eur. Bacch. 916, dv0 7Atovs. Orest. 1401, A€ovres dvo, 
Phoen, 55, &c. 

‘In the epideictic Jrooemia the hearer must be made to suppose that 
he is a sharer in the praise, either personally, or by his family, or his 
studies and pursuits, or at any rate somehow or other: for what Socrates 
(i.e. Plato, Menex. 235 D, supra I 9.30) says in his funeral oration is 
quite true, that it is easy enough to praise Athenians at (friendly) Athens ; 
the difficulty lies in doing it at Sparta (amongst rivals and enemies)’, The 
old adj. duds, ‘some’, survives in several forms found in most Greek 
authors; duds (yé mos) and dup (yé mp), Sc. 686, duod, duddev, and the 
compounds ovdapos, odapads, ovdapod, ovdapiy (or uj), odSapdbev, ovdapudce, 
and the same with yy. 

§12. ‘The exordia of the public oration are borrowed from those of 
the forensic speech, but are naturally very rare in it: for in fact the sub- 
ject of it is one with which they are already well acquainted, and there- 
fore the facts of the case require no preface (no preparatory explanation) 
except—if at all—on his own account or that of the adversary (8¢ adrép 
to put himself right with the audience, the 7Oos év r@ déyovtt; 4 Tods 
dvrihéyovras to meet the adversary’s charges, combat the prejudices the 
other has raised against him: both of these therefore are accidental), or 
in case the subject (this is essewtial) is not considered by them of ‘the 
precise degree of importance which you wish, but rated either too hich 
or too low.’ As to rods dvridéyovras, we had been told before, c. 13." 3 
mpooipuoy d€...€v rais Snunyopiats tore yiverar Srav dvtidoyia 4: as in De. 
mosth. de Corona, and de Falsa Legatione. Comp. Quint. 111 8. 8, who 
borrows this from Aristotle, Aristoteles quidem nec sine causa putat et 
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@ nostra, et ab eius gui dissentiet persona, duci frequenter in consiliis 
exordium, guast mutuantibus hoc nobis a iudiciali genere; nonnunguam 
etiam ut minor res matiorve videatur ; in demonstrativis vero prooemia 
esse maxime libera existimat. 

“And hence the necessity of either raising or doing away with preju- 
dice (86, because when there zs an adversary, as there always is in 
dicastic practice, the same treatment in deliberative speaking is meces- 
sarily required) and (the topics) of amplification and diminution (to meet 
the other requirement, édy 7) nAckov Bowdes, UoXourdy, K.T.A.) 

On the xowds rowos (or tomo) avéjois and peiwois, see 11 26.1. Ib, 
18. 4. 

‘These are the circumstances in which a preface is required (Geirat, 
6 Adyos, or 6 Aéywr); either these, or for mere ornament’s sake, because, 
without it, the speech has an off-hand, slovenly (impromptu, extempora- 
neous) air (note on I!I 7. 1). For such is Gorgias’ encomium on the 
Eleans; without any preliminary sparring (flourish) or preparatory stir- 
ring up he starts abruptly (rushes af once, in medias res; without any 
previous warning or preparation) with “ Elis, blessed city.” 

7 Topyiov éyxdmsov eis’HA.] Sauppe, Or. Att. Fragm., Fragm. Gorg. 
No. Iv. Nothing more is known of the speech. 

mpoefaykwvioas] is a metaphor from doxing, and denotes a preliminary 
exercise of the boxer, a swinging, and thrusting to and fro of the arms 
(Z¢. elbows), as a preparation for the actual blow, “ex athletarum 
disciplina ... qui bracchiis sublatis et vibratis pugnae proludunt (I 
think this is not quite exact: the exercise is not so much to prepare 
for the encounter with the antagonist, though this of course may be 
included, as to give weight and impetus to the actual d/ow), Hinc ab 
Ar. ad oratorem traductum, qui prooemio quodam utitur priusquam ad 
rem ipsam deveniat.” Spanheim ad Callim. Hymn. Del. line 322, This 
word is a drra& Neyopevoy. 

mpoavakwveiy expresses much the same thing by a different metaphor ; 
the rousing, stirring ~f, excitement of emotion or interest, as a prepa- 
ration (po) for what is to follow. This is illustrated by Plato, Legg. 
IV 722 D, Adyev wdvrov kal daav pwr Kekowovnxe mpooipia tT Eort kal 
ayedov oly ties dvakwioes, ~xovgal Tia Evtexvov emixeipnow xpyoipov 
mpos Td pédXov mepalverOa. Ib. VII 789 C, of the inspiriting, animating, 
exciting process—‘ quo validiores atque animosiores ad certamina fierent,’ 
Stallbaum ad Jocum—which is the object of the training of fighting 
cocks and quails, (mévous) év ofs ara dvaxwovar yupvagovres. Meno, 85 C, 
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damep bvap dvaxexiynvrat ai Sd£ar adrat. Comp. Plut. Cato Mai. co 26, 
#dn d€ Kal mpoavaxiweicbar Trois NopadcKois (Numidae) Tovs mpos Popatovs 
dyévas, here literally, in the primary sense, the Numidians were already 
making preparations to stir up, &c. Ib. m. rod mperov Wuxpou, C. Oy 948 G; 
ra aicOnra ravtl mpoavaxwhoa, to stir up, by a preparatory examination 
or study, these sensible elements (of Empedocles &c.)—from all which 
it seems to me certain that Victorius is incorrect in interpreting this 
in the same way as the preceding metaphor, “brachia manusque com- 
movere et concutere.” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr.s. v., proludere prooemio 
guodam, throws no light upon the matter. 


CHAP. XV. 

The following chapter is a continuation of the preceding on the 
ordinary contents of the mpootpuov, two of which, as we have seen c. 
14§ 12, are d:aBadXewv and dmoAvecOar: and on these two the orator is 
supplied with topics. 

The same subject is treated in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 29 (30), at even 
greater length than by Aristotle: and a summary of its contents, with 
some remarks on its moral character, and its connexion with Isocrates, 
may be found in Introd. pp. 441—443. A comparison of this with Aris- 
totle’s treatment of the subject is altogether in favour of the latter. He 
had already told us that he disapproves of the mpootjuov, as distinct 
from the mpodects, altogether: but he is obliged, by the practice of his 
predecessors, and the evident importance of the subject, which in 
spite of its unscientific character cannot be altogether passed over in 
a complete treatise on Rhetoric, to give it a place in his system; but 
it will be observed that in dealing with it he occupies at least three- 
fourths of the chapter with the topics of the defensive use of it, confining 
his observations on the aggressive side to two topics in a single section. 
See also especially § 10, rovdroe dé of reyvikdraro x.t.A. The reckless 
and unscrupulous precepts of the other treatise present Sca8od7 in its 
very worst character: it is truly here the ‘devil’s art’, 7 rod Sva8ddou 
réxvn, the art of insinuating by whatever means prejudice and ill-will 
against your opponent—merely because he happens to be such, and for 
no other reason—and so frejudicing his case. There is something 
further on this in c. 36 (37). 46,47. There is an invective against d:a- 
Body in Isocr. dyrid. § 18. “diaBddXew is ‘to set at variance’, ‘to make 
hostile’; and so to inspire ill-will, insinuate suspicions, or prejudice a 
person against another. It applies as a technical term to all insinuations 
and accusations by which one of the parties in a case endeavours to 
raise a prejudice against the other, which are to be reflected upon, but 
do not directly help to prove, the main charge or point at issue ; and are 
therefore extra artem, w rod mpdyparos. See Ill 15. 9; and comp. the 
example, 7z/fra § 3. dmrodveoOa is to clear oneself of such insinuated 
charges, to remove evil suspicions. Aristotle begins with this, because, 
as he told us before (c. 14. 7), it is more appropriate to the exordium, as 
the opposite (in accusation) is to the peroration.” Introd. Pp. 344. 
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§ 1. ‘With respect to d:a8ody, (intentional and malicious) calumny 
or (accidental, undesigned) prejudice, one (the first) topic is anything 
from which arguments may be derived for removing offensive (unplea- 
sant, injurious) swsSéciou: for it makes no difference whether (the 
charge or insinuation) has been actually spoken (expressed, in the shape 
of a direct Dersonal calumny) or not’ (i.e. has merely been conceived, not 
openly stated ; vaoAns as a mere conception or supposition—against us 
by inference, from our words, actions, or manners, or altogether acci- 
dentally, when people have a dad opinion of us: in either case the 
prejudice requires to be removed) ; ‘and therefore this is a general rule’; 
includes everything, every kind of argument which tends to remove any 
bad opinion or prejudice which for whatever reason may be entertained 
against us: and this, whether the charge we have to meet be a direct 
statement, or merely an uncertified suspicion. This is illustrated by 
Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 8, 9. 

In Benseler’s Isocrates, II 276, a ref. is given upon daBoAy to Isocr. 
réxyn, Fragm, réxv. No. 2 (from Anon. et Maxim. Planud. v 551. 10, 
Waitz), which runs thus: év yap rais caraordceot Ta Te oikeia ouMoTOpeEv 
(establish) kal ra ray éevartiwy SuaBddAdXopev mpos TO olkeioy aUppepov épya- 
Copevor Tas KaTaoTdcets, ds IooKxparns édidakev. 

§ 2. ‘Another way (of clearing oneself) is to meet the charge on any 
of these zsswes’ (oracets Or dudioBytyncess, status, the turning-point of the 
case, on which issue is joined: on these see Appendix E to Book III 
in Introd. p. 397 seq. where the various classifications of them are given ;) 
‘either by denying the fact (ro om, status coniecturalis); or admitting 
that, and asserting that the alleged act was not injurious (aé zéz/z, Vic- 
torius); or at any rate not to Az (the complainant); or that the amount 
of injury is overstated; or that it was ‘either no wrong at all (not zsjust: 
not a legal crime), or a slight one; or, (taking the other view of morality, 
supposing it to be strictly speaking unjust, at any rate) not disgraceful, 
or a mere trifle, of no importance at all’. ov péya differs in this from ovk 
Zyov péyebos: the former qualifies merely the wrong of the ad:kov, the latter is 
“no great matter”; of greatness, in the sense of magnitude or importance 
in general, ‘For these are the points upon which the issue (of a case) 
turns, as in that between Iphicrates and Nausicrates: for he admitted the 
fact and the zujury, but said it was no wrong’. Nausicrates or (always 
in the Latin Rhetoricians) Naucrates, is mentioned by Cicero, Orat. L 
172, de Orat. II 23.94, and III 44.173, as a pupil of Isocrates, Quint., III 
6. 3, stating the same fact, tells us also that some attributed to him the 
first systematic division of these ordgets or status. See Art, in Biogr. 
Dict. s.v. Westermann’s Gesch. der Gr. ti. Rom. Beredtsamkett, 50. 5, 
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Spalding, on Quint. 111 6.60, retains the wdgata lectio rovro (instead 
of rovr@) in the sense of dpixy oraos or finitzo. 

On the redundant dere in tporos dare aravray, add to the examples 
from the Tragic poets collected by Monk ad Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kumpus 
yap HON Sore yiyverOa rade, Thuc. 1 28, érotpou eivac oore (provided dé be 
retained), Ib. c. 119, SenOévtes date WyhicacOa, VIII 45, édidackey woTe, 
Ib. c. 79, d6€av dare Siavavpayeiv, Ib. 86, Bore...ravy émaweiv. Pind. 
Nem. v 64, xarévevoev dote mpaat, Herod. 174, curjverxe dore...vixra 
yevérOa, 1b. 111 14, ovvqverke dore...maprevar. Plat. Protag. 338 C, advvarov 
éore, where see Heindorf’s note, and also on Phaedr. 269 D, 16 dvvacda 
Bore...yevérOat. Phaedog3B and 103E, éotw...dore...dévodoGa(Stallbaum’s 
note), Isocr. Archid. § 40, yéyovev Gore...kpatnOjva, Dem. de F, L. § 124 
pn®’ Fv dor’ ideiv aravras (with Shilleto’s critical note), Aesch. de F. L. p. 49 
§ 158, éacere...dare...dvaorpeperOa. Ar. Pol. Il 2, 1261 @ 34, cupBaivec... 
Gore mavras dpxew, Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 6 32, eorw dor’ gxew. Ib. VI (IV) 
5, 1292 6 12, cvpBéBnxev dore...rHv wort. eva. Soph. Oed. Col. 570, Ib. 
1350(Dind.), ducardv dor’ euod kdvew, Philoct. 656, dp éorw aote kdyyvbev 
béay daBeiv, Eur. Iph. T. 1017, rads ody yévour’ av Bore pnd’ juas Oaveiv. 

‘Or (in justifying oneself), admitting a wrong done, to. balance (or 
compensate) it (by something else which may be taken as a set-off, or 
drawback, in diminution of the wrong); for instance you say, what I did 
was injurious no doubt, but honourable; or painful, but serviceable ; or 
anything else of the same sort’. The comparison of a few passages will 
best illustrate the meaning of dytitxara\darrecOa. Ar. de part. Anim. I 
5. 3,644.22. The author is comparing the interest and value in natural 
philosophy of the objects of sense, things that we can see and touch and 
handle, and so examine and satisfy our curiosity about, with those that 
are beyond the reach of our senses, ovolas dyevnrovs kat apOdprovs rov 
Gravra aidva. Though the latter are in themselves higher and more 
excellent, “yet by their greater nearness to us, and more immediate con- 
nexion with our nature, there is a sort of compensation, dvricaradAdrreral 
rt, when they are compared with the things divine as objects of study.” 
Dem. de Cor. §, 138, rijs éml rats AowWopias doris Kat xdpiros 7d Tis TéAEwS 
ovpépov dvraddarropevor, ‘bartering, exchanging for, compensating by.’ 
Plat. Phaedo 69 A, 7jSovas mpos dovds, kal AVwas mpds Avrras, Kal PdBov mpds 
cBov karadddtrecOa...comep voyiopata: and other passages collected by 
Wyttenb. adloc. Dinarch, adv. Dem. § 2, nde thy Kownv owrnpiay drti- 
karadhagacba ray rod Kpwopuévov Aoywv. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 92, piya 
povov dvrikarahdagdpevos dvtl rovray. Isocr. Phil. § 135, dmép AAXov pev 
ovdevds av To Civ dvtixaradXagapévous. (Ernesti Lex. Techn. Gr. s. Viy C2= 
cusare reum !) 

§3. ‘Another method is (to extenuate the ddiknpa by the milder 
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terms), (to say) that it is a mistake, or an accident, or compulsory’, done 
under compulsion : Sig, see I 10.14, and Appendix C to Bk. 1., Introd. p.225, 
and the references there. dvayxn or Bia, ‘overpowering force’, forza mag- 
ftore, force majeure, absolves from responsibility, Four degrees of cri- 
minailtty are thus distinguished in Eth. Nic. V 10, 1135 6 11, (1) drdynua, 
a mere accident, an injury done unintentionally without knowledge of the 
Spectal circumstances of the case: (2) audprnya, an error or mistake, where 
the act is intentional but the injury unintentional (the case of killing a 
friend with a gun supposed not to be loaded); this does not include the 
case of moral ignorance, ignorance of right and wrong, for which a man 
zs responsible: (3) ddixcnua, a wrong, intentional in a sense, but without 
deliberation or malice prepense, as a deadly blow dealt in a fit of passion, 
when the judgment is for the moment overpowered; (this is, I believe, 
the only place in which this degree is distinguished from the following ; 
at all events the ordinary division is threefold.) All these are short 
of actual guilt or crime. The last stage, of actual crime, is (4) aducia, a 
wrong act committed with full knowledge of the circumstances, and 
deliberate purpose, drav ex mpoaipécews ddixos Kal poxOnpds. With this 
compare III 2, on the intentional and unintentional, Comp. also Rhet, 
ad Alex. 4 (5). 8, 9. 

‘As for instance Sophocles said that his trembling was not, as his 
accuser (or traducer) said, assumed to convey the appearance of old age, 
(and thereby obtain the sympathy and compassion of the judges) but 
compulsory (and therefore he was not responsible for it); for his eighty 
years were quite unintentional’. On Sophocles—not the poet—see note 
on 114.3. The same Sophocles is mentioned again III 18. 6, 

‘And again, by a balance (compensatory interchange or substitution) 
of motives; (for instance) that you had no intention of injuring him; 
what you really intended to do was so and so, and not that which was 
falsely laid to your charge; the zzjury was an accident (not of the essence 
of what you did: a mere cupPeByxos). “I should deserve to be hated if 
that were my intention in doing it”’» This seems to be introduced as a 
specimen of what might be said on such an occasion; and contrary to 
his usual practice, Aristotle’s own manufacture. 

§ 4. ‘Another (way or topic) is recrimination, when the accuser is 
involved in the same charge, either at the present time or on some 
previous occasion ; either himself or any of those zear to him (relatives, 
connexions, intimate friends)’, If you can shew that your adversary 
or any one very near to him is liable to the same charge as that of 
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1 fortasse transponendum aut prorsus omittendum. 
which he accuses you, though the charge may not therefore fall to the 
ground, at any rate you can silence him by saying, that he at all events 
was not the person to make it. Majoragius cites Cic. pro Ligar. § 2. 
Haves igitur, Tubero, quod est accusatori maxime optandum, confitentem 
reum, sed tamen ita confitentem, se in ea parte fuisse, gua te, Tubero, 
gua virum omni laude dignum, patrem tuum. Itaque prius de vestro 
delicto confiteamini necesse est, quam Ligarit ullam culpam reprehendatis. 
He adds that the whole of the exordium of the fifth action against Verres 
is to prove, eminem debere alterum accusare de ea re gua ipse sit 
infectus. 

§ 5. ‘Again, if others are included in the charge who are admitted 
not to be liable to the accusation ; for instance if (it be argued) that so 
and so is an adulterer because he is a smart dresser, (the reply is) why 
in that case so must Smith and Jones be adulterers’—although it is 
perfectly well known that Smith and Jones are entirely free from that 
vice. Bekker and Spengel accept Riccoboni’s, and Bekker’s own, sug- 
gestion xaapios for vilgata lectio xaOapos : but they retain the article o in 
its old position drt xaOapios 6 poryds. With this reading the only trans- 
lation can be, “that all adulterers dress smartly”, which is not to the 
point. The converse is required by the argument—which is, to free your- 
self from a suspicion which has arisen from some accidental association, 
by shewing that, if the two things were really associated, others would 
be liable to the same suspicion, who are known zo/Z to be obnoxious to it: 
“if, as is alleged, all smart dressers were adulterers, then so and so, 
who are known of to be liable to the charge, would be involved in it” : 
and besides this, the following passages on the same subject shew that 
this was the argument that was used. xa@dpuos, II 4.15, for ‘neatness 
and cleanliness in dress’ and attention to personal appearance: the 
argument from this appears II 24. 7, émel kaAXwmorys, Kal vuKt@p mavarat, 
Potxds* rovodrot ‘yap; and de Soph. El. c. 5, 167 6 9, Bovddpevor yap Seitat 
Oru potxds, TO émopevov EAaBov, dre kadromeorhs h dre VUKT@P OpaTat mAa- 
vapevos. It is necessary therefore, besides the alteration of xa0apés 
into xaapuos, either to change the position of the article, ef dr 6 kaOdpuos 
potxos or to omit the article altogether «i drt xa@dpios potxds. If such a 
mistaken inference has been drawn, you infer from this example by 
analogy to a like case. ' 

§ 6. ‘Again, if (your accuser) ever brought against others (the same) 
charges (which he is now bringing against you) ; or if, without a direct 
accusation, these same were ever subjected to the same suspicions as 
you yourself are now; who have been shewn to be entirely innocent 


of them’—you may infer by analogy that a similar mistake is likely to 
have becn made in the present case. 
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§ 7. ‘Or again, (another topic may be derived) from recrimination, 
by a retort upon the accuser: (the inference being, that) it is strange 
that where (in what, 6,) a man himself is not to be trusted, his state- 
ments should be trustworthy’. MSS 6 ards, Bekker Ed. 3, and Spengel 
(apparently from Bekker) ds. I read é as nearer to the text, ‘in what’. 

§ 8. ‘Another is, the appeal to a previous decision; an instance of 
which is Euripides’ reply to Hygiaenon, in the exchange case, in which 
the latter accused him of impiety for the verse that he wrote in recom- 
mendation of perjury, “the tongue hath sworn; but the mind is un- 
sworn”. His reply was that the other had no right to bring cases 
(decisions) out of the Dionysiac contest into the courts of law: for he 
had already given an account (stood his trial) of them (his words, atvrav, 
included in the verse), or was prepared to do so, if the other chose to 
accuse him’. This celebrated verse, Hippol. 608, probably owes a good 
deal of its notoriety to Aristophanes’ parody of it near the end of the 
Frogs. Seldom has so “much ado about nothing” been made as about 
this unlucky line. The charge of recommending perjury is at any 
rate a gross exaggeration. Nor does it wecessarily imply even mental 
reservation. Cicero, de Off. III 29.107 (quoted by Monk ad loc.), puts the 
case very clearly. Quod ita turatum est ut mens conciperet fieri opor- 
tere, zd servandum est: quod aliter, id si non feceris nullum est periturium. 
Non enim falsum iurare periurare est; sed quod ex aninu tut sententia 
turaris, sicut verbis concipitur more nostro, td non facere perturium est. 
Scite enim Euripides, Juravi lingua, mentem iniuratam gero. See the 
whole of Monk’s note. Paley in Azs note follows Cicero. Of course the 
deceit, if there be any, lies in the intention and not in the word; and 
this is all that Hippolytus seems to say. He never intended that his 
oath should be kept in ¢ha¢ sense: and his ignorance of the circum- 
stances absolves him from the responsibility, or obligation of the oath, 
See above in note on § 33. 

We learn from this passage that Euripides (the tragic poet) was 

1 | find this note in one of my copies of the Hippolytus. ‘‘I don’t think the 
principle implied in this (the verse of Eurip.) can be defended. Hippolytus 
says that he swore to keep the secret in ignorance of the nature of it: now that 
he knows ¢hat, he is freed from the obligation of keeping it. Has a man a 
right to lay himself under an obligation, of the nature of which he is ignorant ig 
However the question still remains, if the oath Aas been taken in ignorance, is 
he still bound to keep it? The last sentence was added when this Commentary 


was written, 
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capable of pleading a cause in public. Another public speech, in an 
embassy to Syracuse, is attributed to him in I1 6. 20 ult., where see note. 

On the dyridocis, the compulsory ‘exchange of property’, in the case 
of an unfair assignment of a liturgy at Athens, see Bockh Pud/. Econ. 
Bk. Iv. ch. 16. It does not appear from the text which of the two par- 
ties it was that proposed the exchange. 

Valckenaer ad Hippol. 612, p. 232, would change the name in the text 
to ‘Yyaiveroy, as more agreeable to the analogy of Greek proper names. 
The name is right. Harpocr. quotes twice the speech of Hyperides 
mpos ‘Yytaivovra, sub vv. evn kal véa et Oé€oOar. 

§ 9. ‘Another (may be borrowed) from the accusation of calumny 
and malicious insinuation itself, (shewing) its enormity (magnitude, how 
great it is)—and this in particular that it raises extraneous points for 
decision’ (a\Aas different from, foreign to, the question at issue: like Hy- 
giaenon’s quotation in the last section, which may perhaps have sug- 
gested this topic. This seems to fix the meaning of adAas and so Victo- 
rius: otherwise it might be “gives rise to other trials,” one trial gene- 
rated out of another ad zufinttum); ‘and because it places no reliance on 
the facts of the real matter at issue’, Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 29 (30). 12, 
and Isocr. mept dvridooews § 18, who diaBaddex SsaBoAjyv—and in good round 
terms. 

‘Common to both (r@ d:aBdddovte kal drodoyoupev@) is the topic of 
signs and tokens: as, for example, in (Sophocles’) Teucer, Ulysses 
charges him with being closely connected with Priam (i.e, with the 
enemy: closely connected in a double sense: it is an zuference from his 
connexion by blood to his Jo/étical connexion, to his favouring the cause 
of Priam); for Hesione (Teucer’s mother) was his (Priam’s) sister!: the 
other (Teucer) replies (in the same topic) that his father’ (a still nearer 
relation. See Apollo’s speech in Aesch. Eumen. 657—673 and in many 
other places, on the nearer connexion, and higher obligation, of the son 
to the father than to the mother) ‘Telamon, was Priam’s enemy, and 
also that he did not betray (inform against) the spies to him’. This play 
of Sophocles has already been zamed before—in II 23.7. There are only 
two short fragments of it remaining (Dind., Wagn. Soph. Fragm.), from 


1 On this connexion, Victorius refers to Virg. Aen. vit 157, Mam memini 
Hesiones visentem regna sororis Laomedontiadem Priamum seq. 5 at Soph. Aj 
1299 seq., where Teucer in answer to Agamemnon, boasting of his descent ayes 
ds éx marpds pév eluc TeNapovos...daris...loxer Evveuvov bnrép, 4 pioe es ‘i 
Baolhea, Aaopécovros. : 
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which absolutely nothing is to be learned as to the plot of the play. It 
is clear from this passage, that Ulysses’ accusation was that Teucer had 
betrayed the Greek cause, and had dealings with the enemy. ‘The 
charge is supported by the sigu of Teucer’s connexion—in the double 
sense above explained—with Priam; and met by the other with two 
signs or tokens leading to the opposite inference. Wagner, Soph. Fragm. 
(Fr. Trag. Gr. 1, 385—391, Tedxpos), supposing that Pacuvius “Soph, 
fabulam imitatione expressisse”, collects a number of his fragments 
from various Latin writers, from which he derives an interpretation of 
the story of the play, totally different—as he candidly admits—from that 
which we shall gather from this passage, But as the interpretation of 
this passage is perfectly clear, and his hypothesis altogether the reverse, 
uncertain in every particular, there is little doubt which of the two is to 
be preferred for the elucidation of Ar.’s text—provided we confess our 
entire ignorance of all else in and about the play in question. 

§ 10. ‘Another, for the accuser, is to praise some trifle at great 
length, and then (under cover of that) to introduce in concise (and preg- 
nant) terms a cexsure of something that is of real importance; or after a 
preliminary enumeration of a number of advantages (virtues and accom- 
plishments, which have little or nothing to do with the point at issue) 
hold up that one thing to censure which has a direct and real bearing on 
the question’. mpopépesy, co promote (carry forward), aid, assist, fur- 
ther. Hes. Op. et D. 579, jas row mpoéper pev dod, mpopéper dé kab 
gpyov. Thuc. I 93, kat avrovs vautixods yeyernuévous peya mpopéepew és rd 
xtnvacba Svvapy. 

Victorius illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. I 4. 94 seq. and the follow- 
ing well-known passage from Cic. pro L. Flacco, 1v9. Verumtamen hoc 
dico de toto genere Graecorum: tribuo illis litteras: do multarum artium 
disciplinam: non adimo sermonis leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendt 
copiam: denigue etiam, si qua sibi alia sumunt non repugno: testimo- 
niorum religionem et fidem nunguam tsta natio coluit: totiusgue huius 
ret quae sit vis, guae auctoritas, guod pondus, ignorant, 

‘(Topics) such as these are at the same time most artful and most 
unfair: for they endeavour to do harm with what is good (to convert the 
good into an instrument of mischief) by mixing it with the bad’; like 
one who mixes poison with wholesome food. ‘ Another topic common to 
both accuser and excuser is, that since the same act may always be attri- 
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buted to several (different) motives, the accuser has to depreciate (dis- 
parage, put a dad character or construction upon) it, by selecting the 
worse (lit. by dvecting his selection to what is worse), the apologist to 
put the more favourable interpretation upon it’ (iwterpretari in peius, in 
melius). 

éxrapBave, é« of ‘selection. Rhet. ad Al. 10 (11). 2, ékAnmréov. 
Ib. 2 (3). 26, exAdBopev. Top. Z 4, 141 6 4, exdaBeiv. exdéyew and éx- 
AapBaverv—technically applied to the selection of topics—are illustrated 
by Poste, Post. Anal. p. 21, n. 1, and p. 121, n.1. Similarly we have ék- 
xeiaOat, Rhet. 111 9.2, ékOéaOar, Phys. VI 5. 9, exriOevar, Rhet. ad Al. 29 (30). 
21, exxetoOa, pluries, Top. A 9. éxridévat, exOeors, Waitz, Ind. ad Org. 
s. vv. Poet. XVII 5, éxridecOa. Ar. Pol. IV (VII) 13, sub init. 6 oxomds 
éxxeirat kados, “the mark stands well out, full in view, prominent.” Lite- 
rally, Dem. c. Mid. § 103, mAny tw éexxéorro (Euctemon, ‘publicly posted’, 
affiché) mpd rév Enavipov. Dem. (?) cara Gcoxp. § 8, e&€xerto S€ moAty 
xpovov eumpoobey tov cuvedpiov n acts. 

‘For instance, (to say) that Diomede preferred Ulysses (to be his 
companion in the nocturnal adventure), on the one side because he sup- 
posed Ulysses to be the best (i.e. the most valiant) of men (or the best 
companion, for such an occasion), on the other, not for that reason, but 
because, from his worthlessness, he was the only (one of the heroes) 
of whose rivalry he (Diom.) was not afraid’. Swfra II 23. 20, 24: where 
the same case is given, and the two sides opposed, in illustration of 
two different topics. See Hom. Il. K [x] 242 seq. 

‘And so much for the treatment of SvaBod7’. 


CHAPS XV: 

On the various divisions of the parts of the speech, including 8u7- 
ynous, the special subject of the following chapter, see the introductory 
reinarks to c. 13, Introd. p. 331 eed and in the Commentary. 

“Iooxparqs ev TH TEXYN onaty Osev TH Sinyy owet AeKTEov TO TE mpayna 
kal Ta mpo Tod mpayparos kal Ta peta TO means kal Tas Stavoias, ais Exdrepos 
Tov ayoriConevor Xpopevos rode Te mémpaxev 7 péAdet Mparrewy, Kal TovTwy 
Tots cupBaddopevots npiv xpnoréov (from Syrianus, Sopater, and Anon. ap. 
Walz, Benseler Isocr. 11 276, droomdop. No. 3); Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37). 
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14, the Supynors is there called dmayyedia. Cic. de Or. II 19 § 83; 
80 §§ 326—330. Orat. XXXV 122, 124. Orat. Part. 1X 31, 32. de Inv. 
I 19. 27—21. 30, By Quintilian zarratio is treated in great detail in 
Iv 2, [Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rimer, §§ 11—27, esp. 
§ 13, de Erzahlung.| 

§ 1, ‘Inthe epideictic branch of Rhetoric narration is not consecutive 
but fragmentary’. ovx épe&js, not continuous, one part of it following the 
other in a regular series or succession, but broken up into parts, piece- 
meal, kara pépos, to aid the memory by giving opportunity for proving 
each point of laudation as it arises. ‘For we have to go through? 
(narrate, or enumerate in detail; there mst de a narration;) ‘all the 
actions which form the subject of the panegyric’ (/¢. out of which the 
speech, i.e. the praise conferred by the speech, is made to arise: the 
special topics of ématvos are ‘moral action’, mpdfeus ; see on this Appendix 
B to Bk. I c.9, Introd. p. 212 seq.): ‘for the speech is constructed 
with (or from) one element with which av¢ is not concerned—because 
the speaker is not the author of the actions he praises’ (art is fro- 
ductive, Eth. Nic. VI 4. The speaker has not made his materials 
himself: he finds them ready to his hand, and wses them. These are 
the drexvor miorers Of I 15)—‘and another which is derived from the 
(rhetorical) art (these are the &vreyvor mioress, the inferences which are 
derived from the materials) ; and this (the latter) is to prove either the 
fact, if it be incredible, or that it is of a certain quality, or quantity 
(amount, magnitude, importance), or all three’. 

§ 2. ‘And it is this character of an epideictic speech (this necessary 
admixture of inference with statement of facts) that sometimes obliges 
the speaker not to relate everything sevzatim (one after another, in 
continuous, uninterrupted order), because a proof of this kind (a long 
series of statements followed by a still longer series of proofs, which 
after the first two or three topics would be difficult to recollect in their 
proper connexion, so as to fit them together,) would be difficult to retain 
in the memory. From /f#zs set of topics he (the hero) is to be shewn 
to be brave, from the others to be wise or just, (and the proofs of these 
would get intermixed and confounded in the hearer’s memory). And 
the speech by this arrangement of topics (otros) is simpler; by the 
other it is made puzzling (prop. parti-coloured, and so by the variety, 
perplexing) and not smooth’ (i.e. Zaz and easy— like a smooth surface 
to walk or drive over). 
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Nerds] connected with Arwods and Actos. ‘The metaphor is from a 
smooth and easily travelled road; like the road to vice, smooth and 
easy, dein pev odds, para 8 eyyvO vaier, in Hesiod’s often-quoted lines, 
Op. et D. 287—292: and Euripides’ style, in Archimclus’ epigram, An- 
thol. 11 64, A«ein pev yap iSeiv Kai emixporos—‘it seems indeed to the eye 
a smooth and well-beaten track”—ei d€ rus adriy elBaiver xaderov Tpy- 
xurépn oxddomos. It is applicd frequently by Dionysius to style in the 
sense of dmAovs, evredjs (Hesych.). In de adm. vi dic. in Demosth. c. 2 
init. the terms Aur} Kal dpedys are applied to a style like that of Lysias, 
plain, smooth, simple, easy, opposed to the rough, rugged, contortions 
of that of Thucydides. In de vet. script. cens. c. 2 § II, it is opposed to 
UWnrds, ‘low or mean’, 6 & Evpuridns ovre vndds eotw ovre py Kiros: 
de Thuc. Iud. c. 23, it is ‘simple and unadorned’, A€Ew Auryy Kal dxdopynrov 
kal pndév Zxovcay mepirroy : and in de adm, vi dic. in Demosth. c. 34, it is 
again opposed to vyndds, ‘low’, thy Aerjy Kai ioxvyy (thin, ¢eniz/s,) Kat 
drépirrov (without any striking points or features, ‘ flat’). 

§ 3. ‘Of well-known actions the hearer should merely be reminded 
(they should merely be suggested, by a brief allusion, not dwelt upon) ; 
and therefore most people! (i.e. men of ordinary education) 7z such 
cases don’t require a regular narrative of them’—everybody at once 
remembers that Achilles conquered Hector; people only need to be 
reminded of that—‘as for instance, if you want to praise Achilles: for 
Ais actions are known to everybody, they only require to be employed 
(that is, to be enlarged upon, and commented, for the purpose of en- 
hancing their glory). If Critias is to be praised (or censured), he 
does want one: for not many people know anything about him’, Critias 
too— one of the Thirty—was a famous man in his day: one wonders that 
he should have been so entircly forgotten in Aristotle’s time, Pericles 
and Alcibiades still lived fresh in men’s memories; though I don’t 
mean that the three were absolutcly on a level in contemporary repu- 
tation, 

It appears that between toaow and viv d€ yeXolws there has been a 
gap in the Mss, including A’, which has been filled up with an extract 
from I 9, on émawos, §§ 33—97. Comp. Spengel, in a paper on the 
Rhet. ad Alex. in Zeitschrift fiir Alt. Wiss. 1840, p. 1226. Bekker’s 
Variae Lectiones include A* with the rest, as having the interpolated 
passage: Buhle, ad h. 1., says “in nearly all the dd. except that of 
Victorius and his followers,” the interpolation is found. 

The abrupt transition from the epidcictic to the dicastic branch had 
already made Vettori (for once I will give him his proper name) suspect 


1 There is a temptation here to understand of moddol as ‘the heroes of the 
declamation’ ; ‘those who have their actions narrated ’— which is to be resisted, 
It is not true in ¢Azs sense. 
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a lacuna, The words viv dé, which have no reference to anything pre- 
ceding, suggest the same conclusion. 

§ 4. Somcthing is here lost. ‘ But as it is, it is absurd to say’ (as the 
writers on Rhetoric do in their treatises; and especially Isocrates) ‘that 
the narration ought to be rapid’. This precept is saggested in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 6 (7).3, in the word Bpayvdoyia; and 30 (31). 4, it is further recom- 
mended that the narrative of a Syunyopia should be Bpayeta and aivropos. 
Sce Spengel’s note on ed. of Anaximenes’ Ars Rhet., pp. 214, §: and 219. 
Cic. de Orat. 11 80. 326. Quint. Iv 2. 31, 32, (Narrationem) plerigue 
seriptores, maxime gui sunt ab Isocrate, volunt esse lucidam, brevem, veri- 
similem..../¢%adem nobis placet divisio, quanguam et Aristoteles ab Iso- 
crate tn parte una discessertl, praceeplum brevitatis irridens, tanguam 
necesse sit longam aut brevem esse expositionem, nec liceat tre per 
medium. From Plato Phacdr, 267 A, it appears that this precept appeared 
in rhetorical treatises as carly as those of Tisias and Gorgias; and a 
remark of Prodicus, to precisely the same effect as that of the customer 
to the baker here, is quoted, 267 B. The precept, that it should be 
ovvropor, is found also in Dionysius de Lys. Iud. c. 18, (p. 492 R): probably 
taken from Isocrates. (Spengel’s Artivm Scriptores, p. 158). 

The extract from /socra/es, on this quality of the dupynats, is quoted at 
the commencement of this chapter. This is one of Vettori’s cvidences 
(perhaps the best) of Aristotle’s dislike of Isocrates. ‘This subject is dis- 
cussed in Introd. pp. 44 45, and the probability ofthe hypothesis reduced 
to a minimum. If they ever were enemics as is likely cnough in Ar.’s 
carly life—after the death of Isocrates, by the time that this work was 
completed and published, all trace of hostility (yeXotws activ can at 
the worst hardly imply hostility) must have long vanished from Aris- 
totle’s mind. 

‘And yct—just as the man replied to the baker when he asked him 
whether he should knead his dough (rv patav) hard or soft!, “what”, 
said he, “is it impossible to do it we//?”—so here in like manner; that is 
to say (yap), the narration should be no more ovcr Jong? than the Prove- 

1 Spengel, Art. Script. 169 note, has discovered here some fragments of a 
comic verse: which he thus restores: oxAnpay 8é...7) pwadaxhy pdtw; rl od; 
ddvvarov eb <udrrew oe». [The addition of mérepov would fill the blank left 


in the first line.] 

2 Tt would be difficult to assign any sufficient reason (in point of the sense) for 
making the distinction of pj and odé here; though we may say, grammatically, 
of course, that the pA is joined immediately with the inf. mood, whereas the two 
ovdé-s following require de? to be supplied a//r them in each case. 
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mzum should be over-long, or the proofs: for neither in ¢hese two cases 
does the excellence consist in the rapidity or conciseness, but in the 
observation of the due mean: and that is, to say just so much—and no 
more—as will clearly explain the facts of the case, or will (make the 
judge suppose) establish in the judge’s mind the conviction of their 
having occurred, (the question of fact, ro 671), or that by them injury has 
been done (harm and loss) or wrong (according to the s¢a¢us or issue 
which you wish to raise): or (as will produce on him the impression, 
make him suppose them,) of any amount or magnitude that you please 
(to estimate them at): or the opposites of these, for the opponent’, if he 
be the pleader. 

§5. ‘You may slip into your narrative (bring in by a side wind, on 
the sly, mapeuBadrciv, sudra c. 14.9) anything that tells to the advantage 
of your own character—as for instance, “and I always admonished him 
to do what was right, zo¢ to leave his children behind him in the lurch” 
(in distress and difficulty), or to the disadvantage of your opponent’s ; 
“but he made answer to me, that wheresoever he was himself, there 
would he find other children:” the answer, as Herodotus tells us, of the 
revolted Egyptians (to the king who was inviting them to return).’ The 
story of the latter part of the alternative is told by Herodotus I! 30, with 
the addition of certain circumstances, which add indeed to its graphic 
character, but cannot be here repeated. Aristotle seems to have tacked 
on the first part of the alternative—out of his own head—to make a little 
“imaginary conversation.” ‘Or (to slip in) anything else that is likely 
to be agreeable to the judges’. 

§ 6. ‘In defence’—when you have to narrate circumstances in order 
to correct an opponent’s statement of the facts—‘the recital may be 
shorter (because most of the story has been already told by the other), 
and as the issues (du¢ioBnryoecs is Arist.’s term for what were afterwards 
called ordceis, status) are (on the defensive side) the denial either of the 
fact, or the injury, or the wrong, or the degree (the estimated ammount of 
the crime and penalty), we must therefore waste no time upon proving 
what is already admitted, unless it (the proofs of any of the facts) chance 
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to contribute to the establishment of the issue (on which we do rest our 
case); for instance, when we admit the fact, but deny the wrong’. 
Though on the other hand, it may be necessary, whilst we admit the 
facts of our opponent’s case, still to go over that ground, in order to clear 
up points which have a bearing upon the justice of the act which is 
acknowledged to have been done. 

§ 7. ‘Events should generally be recited as past and gone—except 
those which by being acted’ (represented as actually done, passing before 
the eyes, mpd ouudrev, note on III 11. 2,) ‘may afford an opportunity for 
exciting either commiseration or indignation’. deivwors, and eos, ofkros, 
oxeTAtacpos, are two ordinary ‘common topics’, (subordinate varieties of 
avénors and peiwors,) of appeals to the feelings in use amongst rhetoricians. 
See notes on II 21.10, and 24.4. Of Thrasymachus, and his use of these 
in his Rhetoric, Pl. Phaedr. 267 Cc, D, and of the early rhetoricians in 
general, Ib. 272 A, where BpayvAoyia is joined with the other two. 

‘An example of this is “the story of Alcinous,” (it zs an example) 
because it is told (memoinrar, composed, written) to Penelope in sixty 
verses’, i.e. the long story of Ulysses’ wanderings, which occupies in the 
narration of it to the Phaeacians four whole books of the Odyssey, Ix— 
XII, is condensed by Ulysses, when he repeats it to Penelope, Od. 
[xxr11] 264 —284, 310—343, into a summary of 55 verses—which here (with 
the characteristic inaccuracy of the ancient writers in calculations and 
descriptions of all kinds) are called in round numbers sixty—and thus 
furnishes a good example of the szsmary treatment required in an ordi- 
nary narrative. Vater, who explains all this in his note, understates the 
actual number by two. “ Hi versus quinquaginta et tres numero rotundo 
recte (correctly exough for the occasion, I suppose) é£nxovra én nominantur.” 

‘And as Phayllus reduced (condensed: éemoinae, I suppose, must be 
understood from memoinra, ‘composed’) the Epic cycle: and Euripides’ 
prologue to the Oeneus’. These three cases are appealed to as well- 
known instances of concise summaries. The ’AAkivov dzddoyos, in its 
original form, when given at length with all its details, became proverbial 
for “along story.” Erasmus C/z/.’Amédoyos’AXdkivou emt Tov pAvapovyror kal 
pakpor arorewvovtay doyor, Suidas s.v. Plato, Rep. X 614 B, uses it in the 
same proverbial application. See Ast and Stallbaum ad locum. The 
>AXkivov dmdAoyos appears in Aelian’s list of paye@diae into which the Ho- 
meric poems were divided for recitation (Var. Hist. XIII 13, m. ‘Oprjpou 
érav kab moucews, quoted by Paley, Pref. to Hom. Il. p. xlvii). It is 
quoted again to supply an instance of dvayywpiots, Poet. XVI. — 

Of Phayllus nothing whatever is known. It seems that this is the 
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only place in which his name occurs; neither is it to be found in Smith’s 
Biogr. Dict. We gather from the notice of him here, that whether poet 
or rhapsodist, he attempted to reduce the whole of the Epic Cycle into 
a brief summary. F. A. Wolf is so staggered by the overwhelming 
labour of such a task that he prefers to read KvxA@ma, from a correction 
in one of the MSS; overlooking the fact that roy KvxAwza is mof¢ in point 
here; Tov xvxdov, which gives a second instance of a summary, is. 

The third example is the prologue to Euripides’ Oeneus. Four lines 
and a half of this are to be found in Wagner’s collection, Fragm. Eurip. 
p- 290, Oen. Fr. 1. and Dindorf, Eur. Fr.Oeneus. They are written with 
Euripidean compactness, and seem to justify their citation for this 
purpose. 

§ 8. ‘The narrative should have an ethical cast: this will be effected 
when (if) we know what imparts this ethical character. One thing in 
particular that does so, is any indication of a moral purpose (II 21.16, 
III 17.9, Poet. VI 24): it is by (the quality of) this that a moral quality is 
given to character: and the quality (good or bad) of the moral purpose 
is determined by the end’. On mpoaipeois, see Eth. Nic. III cc. 4, 5, VI 2. 
‘Consequently Mathematics (mathematical calculations or reasonings, 
Aoyor) can have no moral character, because they have no moral purpose: 
for they have no (moral or practical) end in view’. (Zhezr end is the 
intellectual one, ¢vwth.) ‘But the “Socratic dialogues” have (a moral pur- 
pose, and an ethical and practical end), for they treat of such (ethical) 
subjects’, On this class of works, called collectively ‘Socratic dialogues’, 
see Grote, Plato III 469; also Heitz, Verl. Schrift. Ar., die dial. des 
Arist. pp. 140—144. By ‘Socratic dialogues’ are meant dialogues on 
moral philosophy, after the manner of Socrates, and therefore bearing 
his name, whether (as in Plato and Xenophon) he was an interlocutor, 
or not; the compositions of Socrates’ friends and followers, the Socratic 
‘family’, Xenophon, Plato, Aeschines, Antisthenes, Phaedo, (Socraticam 
domum, Hor, Od. I 19, 14, comp. III 21. 9, Socraticts sermonibus madet. 
Ars Poet. 310. Socraticae chartae, all meaning moral philosophy). On 
Socrates’ philosophical pursuits and studies see Arist. de part. Anim. 
11.44, 642 a 28, Cic. Tusc. Disp. v 5.10, Academ. Post. 1 4.15. Conf. 
Athen, XI 505 C, *ApicroréAns O€ év TO wept momrar obras ypader, “ OvKody 
ovd€ euperpous rods kadovpevous Sappovos pipous ...u) Paper...) Tovs *AneE- 
apevod Tod Tyiov rods mpdrous ypahévras raév Swxparixay Siaddyav.”  dvri- 
pds pdockev o wodvpabéotaros ’Ap. mpd TAdrwvos Stadoyous yeypahévat roy 
"Ade£apevor. This extract will serve as a corrective to Poet. 1 8, from 
which it might seem that the ‘Socratic dialogues’ were in verse. See 
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Tyrwhitt’s note ad loc. p. 110, The meaning of that passage is, that the 
Socratic dialogues are not to be called poetry or verse, although they 
have a dramatic character (Grafenhan). 

§ 9. ‘Another, different, kind of ethical drawing or representation 
(@\Aa; no longer confined to moral qualities, but the representation of 
character in general) are the characteristic peculiarities that accompany 
each individual character: for instance, “so and so walked on as he was 
talking’”—an indication of audacity and rudeness of character’, The 
rudeness and insolence are shewn in xot stopping to speak to the other; 
it is a sign of slight esteem and contempt, dAvywpia. The characters here 
spoken of differ in one point from the dramatic characters of III 7.6,— 
though they belong to the same family, the ¢#zrd kind of 76n, Introd. 
p. 112—in that these are the characteristic peculiarities of zzdzviduals, 
the others those of classes. A good specimen of this e¢hzcal description 
occurs in Demosth. de F. L. § 361, a portrait of Aeschines; and two 
similar traits in c. Steph. a’ § 63, otros yap, nvixa pev ovveBawvev evruxeiv 
*Apiorodox@ TO Tpamelirn, toa Baivov éBadifev Unomenraxas avT@...€mevd) 
& dm@der exeivos K.7.r. and § 77, éyd 8...THs pév Oews tH hroet Kal TO 
raxyéws Badifew Kal Aareiv péya (signs apparently of ill-breeding) ov trav 
evtuxdés mepuxdrav é€uautov kpive. The ioa Baive in the former passage, 
is ‘to keep pace with’, ‘to walk on a level’, ‘place oneself on equal terms 
with’ another. See Shilleto ad loc. de F. L. (His reference to the pas- 
sage of c. Steph. should be § 63, not 77.) 

‘And again, in speaking, let your words seem to proceed, not from 
the intellect (as the effect of calculation, deliberation), but as it were 
from a moral purpose or intention (the will; or, as we should say, the 
heart)’, “Let your style bear the impress, not so much of intellectual 
subtlety and vigour, as of good feeling and sound moral purpose: the 
one may be the mark of a wise man, the other is that of a good—and, 
what is more to the purpose in Rhetoric, a popular—character.” Introd. 
(slightly altered). ‘“And I wished this to take place; in fact such was 
my purpose and intention: it is true that I gained nothing by it; but 
even so it is better.” The one is characteristic of a wise or prudent man, 
the other of a good one: for prudence (worldly, practical, wisdom) shews 
itself in the pursuit of one’s interest, goodness in that of the fair, high, 
noble, right’. 

‘If any (trait of character that you introduce) seem incredible, then 
add the statement (or explanation) of the cause or reason, as (in) the 
example that Sophocles gives, the passage of (from) his Antigone “that 
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she cared more for her brother than for husband or children, for the one 
could be replaced (recovered) if they were lost—but when father and 
mother are buried in the grave, no brother can spring up evermore”’, 
This is Antigone’s reason for preferring the burial of her brother’s body 
to marriage with Haemon, a husband and children: she has shewn her 
character in the preference, and the obstinacy in which she adheres to it. 
It is the conclusion of a beautiful passage, beginning, & rvpBos, 3 vup- 
geiov, Antig. 891—912. Arist. has altered xexevOdrey of the original to 
BeBnkorav. 

The same answer is put into the mouth of the wife of Intaphernes, 
when Darius, having condemned her husband and the whole of his 
family to death, allows her to choose one of the number whose life is to 
be spared. She chooses her brother, and when Darius expresses his 
surprise and demands the reason, replies thus: 72 Baowred, dvjp pev por 
Gv aAXos yévorro, ei Saipov €O€Aor, Kai Téxva GAXa, ei Taira dmoBddoue’ 
marpos S€ kai pytpds ovK ere pev (wovtwv, adeAheds Gv GAdos ovdert tpor@ 
yévoiro. Tavtn TH yvdun xpewpéevn €re~a Tavta. The comparison of these 
two passages of the poet and historian, and another equally close cor- 
respondence of Herod. 11 35 with Soph. Oed. Col. 337, have led to the 
inference that there was some connexion or acquaintance between the 
two. When or where they met, if they ever did meet, cannot now be 
ascertained: Samos (which has been suggested) is out of the question; 
for Herodotus was at Thurium before Sophocles was appointed to his 
command in the expedition under Pericles against that island. The 
Antigone was produced in 440 B.c. It is probable that some parts of 
Herodotus’ history had been published! before the final completion of 
the work at Thurium, and Sophocles may have thus obtained access to 
them. That he was the borrower, there can be no reasonable doubt. At 
all events that Sophocles was an admirer of Herodotus we know from 
Plutarch, who gives us the first line and a half of an epigram a Sophocles 
in his honour; gdjy ‘Hpodor@ retEev Sodoxdfs eréwv dv mwévr’ em TevT- 
kovra; adding that it Was opodoyoupevws Sopokdéovs. 

“If you have no reason to give, at any rate you may say that “you 
know that what you say will convince nobody, but such is your nature 
(you can’t help being virtuous and disinterested, do what you will)—for 


* There is a doubtful story of a recitation at Olympia. 
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people never believe in disinterested motives”. (Zz¢. people always disbe- 
lieve that any one does anything intentionally except what is for his own 
interest.) Even such a reason is better than none at all. 

§ 10. ‘Further, besides the #@os, topics may be also derived from 
the expression of emotion of various kinds, by introducing in your narra- 
tion both the usual accompaniments of these emotions (the outward 
expressions, attitudes, and other external indications), which everybody 
is acquainted with, and also any sfecéal peculiarities by which you your- 
self or the adversary may be distinguished (which may be attached to, 
belong to, mpogovra)’. These special touches and traits in the expression 
of individual emotion will lend a lifelike character to the descriptions 
of your narrative, and impart fidelity to your own impersonations of 
feelings, and your representation of them as they manifest themselves in 
others. How true and lifelike all that is, the audience will say: that can 
be no counterfeit: the man is evidently in earnest. Again, the same 
popular fallacy as before; the illicit inference from the faithfulness of the 
imitation to the sincerity of the feeling and truth of the fact. 

‘Such indications are “and he went away with a scowl at me from 
under his eyebrows” (so ravpndov vroBdéeWas of ‘an angry glance’, Pl. 
Phaed. 117 B; three other examples in Ast’s Lex., where it is joined in the 
same sense with os carappovodvra, Symp. 220 B, damep Tt adikovpevos, Eryx. 
395 A, vroBreWovrar ce dSiapOopéa ryovpevon, Crit. 53 B. vmod represents 
an ‘under-look’. Comp. the Homeric dzrodpa idsyv): ‘and as Aeschines says 
of Cratylus “ furiously hissing and shaking his fists”’ (6:4 in both participles 
is intensive, ‘thorough, thoroughly’; here ‘violently’: Aeschines and 
Cratylus are supposed by Victorius to be, the one Socrates’ intimate, the 
other Plato’s instructor in the Heraclitean philosophy, and the Eponymus 
of one of his dialogues: but nobody really knows): ‘these are persuasive, 
because these things (indications of passion) which they do know are 
made (by the speaker) signs or tokens of those that they don’? know (in 
the manner above explained). A great number of these (indications of 
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feeling) may be obtained from Homer: “Thus then he spake; and the 
aged dame (Euryclea, Ulysses’ old nurse) held fast (clasped) her face with 
her hands” (Hom. Od. 7 [x1x] 361)—for people, when they are beginning 
to cry, are apt to lay hold of their eyes. Introduce yourself at once (to 
the audience) in a particular character (in that, namely, which you wish 
to bear in their eyes) that they may regard you as such: and the adver- 
sary in the same way (sutatis mutandis): only take care that the design 
isn’t detected. That there is no difficulty in this—in conveying these 
impressions to the audience, how readily they seize, and draw inferences 
from, these indications of emotion, expression of features, action and the 
like—must needs be seen’ (retaining de? with Bekker, Spengel omits it) 
‘from the case of messengers: of things that we know nothing whatever 
about, we nevertheless (instantly) conceive a notion or suspicion’ (from 
the face, expression, gestures, general appearance of the messenger; as 
if he is hot and tired, and so on). 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! He that but fears the 
thing he would not know, hath by instinct knowledge from others eyes, 
that what he feared ts chanced. Northumb. Henry IV. Act 1, Sc. 1, 84. 
Victorius refers to Soph. Trach. 869 (Dind.) as an instance of this, the 
suspicions of the Chorus gathered from the old woman’s face. 

‘The narrative should be (not confined to one place and continuous, 
but) distributed over the speech (rod\axod ‘in many places’), and some- 
times not at the beginning’. In saying ovk év dpyjj, Ar. is referring to his 
own division of the speech, which excludes the mpooiusov and commences 
at once with the mpo@eois, c. 13. The narrative, he says, should some- 
times even be entirely out of its proper place, which is at the beginning. 

§ 11. ‘In public speaking there is least occasion for narrative, 
because no one ever gives a narrative of things future’ (the only pro- 
vince of deliberative Rhetoric, from which a// its materials are derived; 
ws eros eimeiv): ‘but if there Je a narrative, it must be of things past, in 
order that with these in their recollection they may be better able to 
deliberate about things to come’. Gaisford refers to Dionys. Ars Rhet. 
X 14, An pev idéa oupBovdreurixy dSipyjoews od Seira’ tcact yap of Bov- 
Aevdpevot mepl SY oxorodvrat, kal Séovra padeiv & mpaxréov early, ovx dmep 
BovaAevréov. 

‘Or it may be employed in the way of accusation or of praise’, diy- 
ynoovrat, ei Sinyotvrat, to be understood from the preceding. ‘But in 
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that case, (the speaker who thus employs it) does not fulfil the proper Burts 
function of the adviser’ (whose office is to exhort and dissuade). 

The following sentence to the end of the chapter I have done what I 
can to elucidate in the Introd. p. 354. No commentator, except Victo- 
rius, whose explanation I have there criticized, has bestowed a single 
word upon it; not even Spengel in his recent edition: I suppose he has 
given it up as hopeless. What it seems to me to mean is something of 
this kind—but I think there is most likely some latent corruption. ‘If 
there be anything incredible in your narrative, you may promise your 
audience (omit re) to add’ a reason (i.e. explanation, to account for it), 
and a full, detailed, explanation of it as long as they please’. dtardrrew 
is one of the chief difficulties of the passage. The only appropriate 
meaning that occurs to me is to ‘set out in order, i.e. set forth in full and 
clear detail’: ois BovAovrac ‘with what, with as many details as, they 
please’. ‘As Carcinus’ Jocasta, in his Oedipus, is perpetually promising, 
in answer to the inquiries of the man who is looking for her son—(some- 
thing or other, which is left to be supplied by the hearer’s knowledge of 
the context: probably, to satisfy him). And Sophocles’ Haemon’. This 
last example must be given up as hopeless: there is nothing in the extant 
play which could be interpreted as is required here. And what Carcinus’ 
Jocasta has to do with the topic to be illustrated, is not easy to see. 
Carcinus’ Medea has been already quoted 11 23. 28, where an account iS 
given of him in the note. His Thyestes is referred to, Poet. XVI 2, and a 
fault pointed out, xviI 2. And as if to aggravate the difficulties which 
surround the interpretation of this passage, Wagner, in his collection of 
the Tragic Fragments, has chosen to omit this reference to Carcinus. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the various kinds of proof, the various ways in which facts and 
statements may be made to appear probable, wiore:s, some are direct and 
logical, and appeal exclusively to the reasoning faculty ; others indirect, 
which by appealing to the moral sense 740s, or to the emotions maOos, 
support the logical arguments by the favourable impressions they pro- 
duce upon the hearts and feelings of the listeners, who are ever ready to 


1 «al airlay a reason in addition, besides the mere statement. 
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draw inferences from what they feel to the truth of what is said; and 
further the adventitious and external aids, which are not invented by the 
speaker but found ready for use and applied by him in evidence of the 
facts of his case: of these three the first only have any pretension to the 
character of dzodecxrixai. But not even these are entitled to the name in 
its strict and proper sense, dmodeéis ‘demonstration’ implying conclu- 
sions universal and necessary and a rigorous exact syllogistic method. 
This belongs, strictly speaking, exclusively to the domain of Science and 
to the sphere of certainty, to which no conclusion of Rhetoric can ever 
attain. When it is said therefore in § 1, that “the proofs of preceding 
statements, and refutation of those of the adversary”—which from the 
third division of the speech—‘ must be demonstrative”,—no more is 
meant than that they must be demonstrated, so far as the nature and 
limits of rhetorical proof permit, that is, that they must be such, so far 
consistent with sound reasoning and the rules of logic, as will induce 
those who hear them to de/eve what they seek to establish. We have 
very frequently had to remark the language of strict Logic applied to the 
laxer methads of Rhetoric, here it is done a little more formally than 
usual. 

‘The point to which this Zvoof must be directed (addressed) of the 
four questions on which the issue may turn, is the particular point on 
which the issue is actually joined between the two contending parties: 
for example, if the issue is the question of fact, was the thing done or 
not? in the trial ¢#zs is the point that he must most aim at establishing; 
if of harm or loss, injury, at that; or if—these two being admitted—the 
question is one of ¢he degree or amount of the injury; or of the justice of 
the action—admitting the fact and the injury and even the amount 
charged—of that; just as much (in the three last cases) as if the issue 
had been one of that same thing as a fact’, Spalding, ad Quint. 111 6. 60, 
seems to understand epi rov yevéoOat rovro of a distinct issue, the ordots 
opixn, or status finitivus. 

§ 2. ‘But let it not be forgotten that this issue (of facé) is the only 
one in which it may happen that one of the two parties must necessarily 
be a rogue: for in such cases, ignorance (which exempts from responsi- 
bility, see note on c. 15. 3) cannot be pleaded (cannot be assigned as the 
cause or reason), as it may when the issue is the justice (or injustice) of 
the act’—and the same of the zzjury, and alleged degree or amount of 
the offence—‘and therefore in this issue alone the topic may be dwelt 
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upon, but not in the (three) others’. It is important to observe here a 
qualification of the apparent meaning, which has not been—at all events 
distinctly—pointed out by the Commentators. It would not be true to 
say universally that when the issue is that of fact, whether the act 
alleged has or has not been committed, that one of the two parties con- 
cerned must necessarily be a rogue: as when A accuses B of murder, the 
question is one of fact, is B guilty or not guilty? B may be perfectly 
innocent, though the circumstantial evidence is so strong as to justify A 
in bringing the charge. All that is meant is, that there is a certain class 
of cases which fall under this s¢a¢ws or issue, in which this topic may be 
safely used. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 4 30, domep év Trois cuvadddy- 
pact wept Tod yevéoOa audicByrovow, ev dvayKn Tov erepoy eivat poxOnpdr, 
av py bia ANnOnv ard Spdow. This is the case of a deposit, which A seeks 
to recover from B, who denies having received it. Here—unless either 
of them has forgotten the transaction—either A, if he seeks to recover 
what he knows that he has never confided, or B, if he refuses to restore 
what he knows has been lent him, must intend to defraud the other 
(Schrader). This is repeated from Introd. p. 356, nate. 

MS A° (Bekker) has ypyoréov, which has not been adopted either by 
Bekker or Spengel. The Schol., quoted by Gaisford /Vo¢.. Var., manifestly 
reads ypyoréov. 

§ 3. ‘In the epideictic branch, in its. ordinary topic, amplification 
is mostly employed in shewing that things are fair (fine) or useful’— 
the other, pefwors, ‘detraction’ employed in censure, is omitted as ess 
usual—‘the facts must be taken on trust: declaimers seldom adduce 
proofs of these; only when they seem incredible, or some one else has 
got the credit of them (been charged with them; made responsible for 
them)’, Bekker and Spengel have both adopted d\Aws without manuscript 
authority, from a conjecture of the former in his 4to ed. I think they 
must have overlooked the natural interpretation of addos given in the 
translation. muoreveo@as belongs to the family of irregular passives, 
of which an account, and a list, are given in Appendix (B) [Vol. 1 p. 297]. 

§ 4. ‘In public, deliberative, speaking (the four forensic issues may 
be applied to its special subjects), it may be contended (against an oppo- 
nent), (1) that the future facts alleged will not be (i.e. that the conse- 
quences which are assumed to result from the policy recommended will 
not take place); or admitting that, (2) that it will be unjust; or (3) inex- 
pedient; or (4) that the amount and importance of them will not be so 
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great as the other anticipates. (The principal attention of the speaker is 
of course to be directed to the point immediately in question,) but he 
must also be on the look out for any lurking fallacy or misstatement out- 
side the main point or issue: for the one may be shewn necessarily to 
imply the other’. rexpurpcov, a necessary sign, or indication, 12.17. The 
construction is, radra daiverat Texpunpia TY GAXAar, OTe Wevdderat ev avrois. 

§ 5. ‘Examples are most appropriate to public speaking, enthy- 
memes more so to forensic’. Pleading gives more occasion to the em- 
ployment of logical reasoning ; it admits of closer and subtler argumen- 
tation; for the reasons stated in 111 12.5. Comp. I 9. 40, where the facts 
are the same, but the reason assigned for the latter different. 

‘For the one’, (understand Snunyopia, from dnunyopik@rara. Victorius 
understands oupBovAy, and Vater miotis,) ‘dealing as it does with the future, 
is forced consequently to derive examples from past events (from which the 
analogous events future are inferred), whilst the other’ (understand in like 
manner Oikn from dixavkdrepa; not mictis as Vater) ‘deals with matters of 
fact, true or false, which admit to a greater extent (than deliberative 
speaking) of demonstrative reason and necessary conclusions (not to the 
full extent, which is found only in science): for past facts involve a kind 
of necessity’. Past events are beyond recall, fixed and definite, and thus 
have a sort of necessary character about them; and they can be argued 
about, and their relations deduced, with some approach to certainty: 
about things future no exact calculation is possible, anticipation and 
inference from the past is all that nature allows: uncertainty is the cha- 
racteristic of the future. 

§ 6. ‘The enthymemes, or argumentative inferences, should not be 
all brought forward one after another, in a continuous connected series, 
but mixed ~ (dva) with other topics: otherwise they injure one another 
by destroying (kara) the effect’. (And this is not all,) for there is a/so a 


1 This is, ‘‘to relieve the weariness, and assist the intelligence of the un- 
cultivated audience. A long and connected chain of arguments not only puzzles 
and confounds a listener unaccustomed to continuous reasoning, but also wearies 
and overwhelms him: so that, one argument coming upon another before he 
has perceived the force of the preceding, they clash together, come into conflict, 
as it were, and the force and effect of the whole is weakened or destroyed. Comp. 
I 2, 12, 13, 11 22. 3, alii.” From Introd. p. 357. 
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limit of guantity; (as Homer says, Od. IV 204, Menelaus to Nestorides 
Piststratos,) “Dear boy, seeing that thou hast said as much as a prudent 
man would” (speak and utter, eizro: cal péeve)—rd0a he says, not rovaira’, 
shewing thereby that it is the gvandzty and not the guality of the words 
that he had in view. 

§7. ‘(Another topic is) not to look for arguments about every thing 
(see again II 22.3): otherwise, you will do like some philosophers, who 
draw conclusions better known and more to be trusted (easier to believe, 
more self-evident or evident at first sight) than the premisses from which 
they deduce them. Quint. V 12.8, ec tamen omnibus semper quae inve- 
nertmus argumentis onerandus est tudex: guia et taedium afferunt et 
jidem detrahunt... In rebus vero apertis argumentari tam sit stultum 
guam in clarissimum solem mortale lumen (a lamp, or other artificial light, 
made by human agency) znferre. 

§ 8. ‘Also, when you are trying to excite emotion (appealing to the 
feelings) use no logical argument: for either it will knock out (drive out, 
expel) the emotion, or (the emotion will get the better of it and) the argu- 
ment will have been stated in vain: all simultaneous motions mutually 
drive out one another, and are either obliterated altogether (by the co- 
existence) or (the less powerful) is (still further) weakened’; overpowered 
by the stronger. Comp. Poet. XXIV 22, viv d€ rois dAdows dyaBois o moun- 
ris apaviter 7dvvwy ro aromoy, and again § 23, dmoxpumre: yap mdAw 7 Nilay 
Aapmpa ékis Ta Te 7y Kal ras diavolas. Long. de Subl. § 15, pvoe dé ras, 
év Trois ToLOUTOLS Amat, del TOU KpEiTTOVos akovopev’ Obey ard TOD dmodetKTt- 
Kod mepredkopeba eis TO Kata avraciay éumdyktixdy, @ TO mpaypariKdy 
éyxpumrerat mepthapim opevor, And again § 17 ult. ray Adyor ra mad Kal Ta 
dwn, Tais uxats mney ey yurepo keipeva Sua Te uoikyy TWa avy yevesar. kal 
ova Aapmpornra, del Tav oynudrav mpoeudavitera, Kal thy réxyqv ara 
drockidter Kal olov é€v karaxadvyer typet. Twining ad Poet. p. 424, 
note 227. 

‘Nor again, when you would give the speech an ethical cast, should 
there be any attempt to combine enthymeme with it; for proof has no 


\ 
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moral character nor moral purpose’. When the hearer’s mind, says 
Schrader (in substance), is occupied with the impression of the moral 
and intellectual good qualities which the speaker is endeavouring to 
convey to them, of his intelligence and good intentions, he has neither 
time nor inclination to attend to the proof of anything else. 

§ 9. ‘Still, general maxims are to be employed both in narrative 
and in proof, by reason of the ethical character which belongs to them’. 
(See I 21.16, 111 16.8.) This is illustrated by a yvopn that “it is folly to 
trust” any one, in the instance of a deposit which has not been returned 
(Victorius). The maxim is expressed by Epicharmus in the well-known 
verse, Nade, kal pewvac’ amoteiv’ appa ravta trav dpevav, quoted by 
Polybius, Dio Chrysostom, and Cic.ad Att.1 19.6. Miiller, Fragm. Phil. 
Gr. p. 144. Epicharm. Fr. 255. 

‘And I ave given it, and that, knowing all the while “that trust 
is folly”. If your object is to appeal to the feelings (€Aeos is the waOos 
here appealed to), (express it thus) “ And I don’t regret it, though I have 
been wronged: for he (the opponent) it is true has the advantage in profit, 
but I in justice”’. Compare the first example in c. 16. 9. 

§ 10. ‘(Here again, as in general) public speaking is more difficult 
than pleading (see I 1.10); and naturally? [so, because it is concerned 
with the future. ] 

[On the ‘times’ with which the three classes of speeches, Adyou 
Sixawxol, oupBovdevtixot and émidecxrixoi are concerned, see I 3.4, T@ 
pev ovpBovdrevorte 6 peAAov...7@ O€ SixaCopev@ o yevopevos K.T-r. 

exei 5€—ddyAwv dé] ‘whereas in the former case (forensic oratory) 
the speaker is concerned with the past, which, as Epimenides the Cretan 
said, is already known even to diviners ; for he himself was not in the 
habit of divining the future, but only (interpreting) the obscurities of 
the past.’ 

kal Tots pavteow] as has been noticed elsewhere, “was doubtless meant 
by Epimenides as a sarcasm upon his prophetic brethren, who pretended 
to see into futurity. ‘Even diviners’, said he, ‘impostors as they are, 
can prophesy what is past’”. Introd. p. 358, note. 


1 At this point the manuscript of Mr Cope’s Commentary comes to an end; 
the rest of the notes have accordingly been supplied by Mr Sandys. 
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The statement that Epimenides specially devoted himself as a 
soothsayer to solving the riddles of the past, is exemplified by his 
being invited by the Athenians to advise them as to the purification 
of the city from the pestilence which arose in consequence of the crime 
of Cylon (Plutarch, reipubl. ger. pr. 27, Pausanias, I 14.4, Diogenes 
Laert. I 10: Grote, H. G. chap. X sub finem). Plato, who calls him a 
Ocios dvyp, speaks of his foretelling the future (Legg. 642 D), and the 
very gift which in the text he appears to disclaim is similarly ascribed 
to him by Cicero, who after saying est enim ars in tis gut novas res 
contectura persequuntur, veteres observatione didicerunt, classes Epi- 
menides among those who are destitute of this art ; guz non ratione aut 
contectura, observatis ac notatis signis, sed concitatione guadam animi, 
aut soluto liberogue motu, futura praesentiunt (de divin. I 18.34). But 
the office of the prophet, or intermediary interpreter between God and 
man, was not necessarily confined to the prediction of the future, but 
also included the expounding of the will of heaven respecting the 
present and the past. Spengel observes: “dicit €uavtevero, non épav- 
tevoato, i.e. plerumque, non semper.” 

kat 6 vopwos—amodeEw] ‘Besides, in forensic pleadings, the aw 
supplies a subject ; and when you once have your starting-point, it is 
easier to find your proof’. 

‘And it (namely, public speaking) does not admit of many digres- 
sions, such as references to one’s Opponent or to oneself; or again, 
appeals to the emotions’. The subject of ovk« yes is ro Snpnyopeiy, all 
the intervening clauses from ékxei 6¢€ down to droddeEw being parenthetical. 

By darpeBai are meant ‘landing-places’, where the speaker may 
pause and linger for a while, and whence he may even expatiate into 
a passing digression. This use of the word, which is not noticed in 
Liddell and Scott, is defined in Ernesti’s Lex. Techn. Gr. as commoratio, 
excursio et guoddam énevodds.or, guo orator subinde utitur, ornatus atque 
amplificationis gratia, Comp. Menander, dcaipeous emiderxtexdy (Spengel’s 
Rhet. Gr. Wl 338), érevra (ras ScarpiBas) eivat tO monty péev GAda (adds 
Waitz) mpoodédpous’ yap efovcia kat rod Kara ayodiy A€yew, Kal Td 
meptaTeAAew Tois ToALTiKOIS Kogpots kal Tails KaTagKEvais ovTE KOpoy ovTE 
dndlav mapiatnat, (Kaitou ovk ayvo® adcaitws Ort EvioL TOY ToLnT@Y mpoahe- 
povat tas dkaipovs StatrpiBas) ovyypapevou de 7) Aoyorolas €Aayiorn 
é£oucia. 

GN Feucra—eélornrac] ‘On the contrary, there is less room (for 
digression) in this than in either of the other branches of Rhetoric, unless 
the speaker quits his proper subject’. With é&iornjra:, compare supra 
14. I, ay exroniog. 


II 
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of ’AOjynot pyropes] This does not imply that Aristotle himself was 
absent from Athens while writing the Rhetoric ; here and elsewhere he 
simply uses the phrase which would be most intelligible to his readers, 
whether at a distance from Athens or not. Poet. v 6, 1449 6 7, rev 
’AOnvnoww (kop@doromv) Kparns mpatos jpgev x.r.A. and supra Il 23. 11 
’AOhynot Mavria ro pryropt. This usage is rather different from the 
suspicious phrase in c. 11 ad fin., of "Arrikol pyropes. 

év tS mavnyvpix6| The Panegyric of Isocrates is strictly speaking 
a Noyos oupBovrevrikds, as its ostensible object is to advise Athens and 
Sparta to unite their forces against Persia, under the lead of the former 
state, but incidentally it becomes a Adyos émdetxtixds, in so far as it 
eulogizes the public services of Athens (§§ 21—98), while it also digresses 
into the region of Adyos Sixavxds when it attacks (xarnyopet) the conduct 
of Sparta and her partisans (§§ 110—114). 

év T cuppaxtxo| By this is meant the pamphlet generally known as 
Isocratis de Pace, where the policy of the Athenian general Chares in 
the conduct of the Social war is criticised, though his name is not men- 
tioned, § 27, dvayxn rov eo trav eificpevwv emtxeipodvra Sypunyopeiv... 
Ta pev dvaprnoda Tov dé KaTHyopHaat 

§ 11. ‘In speeches of display you must introduce laudations into 
your speech by way of episode, as Isocrates does; for he is always 
bringing in some character’. The reference to Isocr. is explained by 
his laudatory episode on Theseus in the Helen §§ 22—38; on Agamemnon 
in the Panathenaicus §$ 72—84; and on Timotheus in the dyridoots 
§ 107 seq. Spengel, who gives the first two references, also cites some 
less striking instances, the episode on Paris in Hel. §§ 41—48, on 
Pythagoras and the Egyptian priests in Busiris §§ 21—29, and on poets 
ib. §§ 38—40. Comp. Dionys. Halic. de Isocr. Iud. c. 4, where, among 
the points in which Isocrates appears superior to Lysias, special mention 
is made of 16 d:iadapBaverOar tiv dpoediay idias peraBorais Kab E€vous 
é€metoodlots. 

emevoodtobv | Poet. XVII 7, vmroOévra ta dvopata éreirodiody, Sas dé 
€orat oikeia Ta emetoddia oKoreiv. ib. XXIV 7, (of epic poetry) Tour’ éyee 
TO dyaboy els weyadorpéereay kal TO peraBadXew Tov akovovra kal érevcodiody 
dvopolos éerecoodios. Quintil. 111 9. 4, egressio vero Vel...exCESSUS, StVE 
est extra causam, non potest esse pars causae,; sive est in causa, adiu- 
torium vel ornamentum partium est carum ex guibus egreditur. 

‘And this is what Gorgias meant when he remarked that he was 
never at a loss for something to say ; for if (for instance) he speaks of 
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Achilles, he (naturally) praises Peleus, next Aeacus, then Zeus himself 
(the father of Aeacus); and similarly valour also (the special virtue of 
Achilles), and so and so (so ad infinitum), and this is just what I have 
been describing’. 

From this passage of Gorgias the existence of a panegyric oration 
‘in praise of Achilles’, is inferred by Dr Thompson (on p. 178 of his 
ed. of the Gorgias), who also suggests that “a fragment preserved by 
the Scholiast on Iliad IV 450 may have belonged to this speech: 
dveployovro dé Nirais drreihal kal evxais olpwyat.” 

The unfailing resource of complimentary episodes on which Gorgias 
appears to have prided himself, may be paralleled by Pindar’s favourite 
device of leading up by easy transitions to the praises of the Aeacidae 
(Isthm, Iv (V) 20, rd & eudv ove drep Alaxiddyv kéap Suvev yevera); and also 
by the artifice adopted by the rhetorician Lycophron, de Soph. El, 
15, 174 630, as explained by Alexander Aphrodisiensis :—“the sophist 
Lycophron, when he was compelled by some persons to write an 
encomium upon the lyre, and found that he hadn’t very much to say 
about it, first very briefly touched upon the praises of the sensible 
lyre, which we have here on earth, and then mounted up to that in 
heaven,...the constellation called the Lyre, upon which he composed 
a long and beautiful and excellent discourse” (from Cope’s translation 
in Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol.u, No. V, p. 141). 

4 ra Kal ra moet] In Vol. 111, No. VII, p. 75 of the Journal above 
mentioned, Mr Cope has the following note: “The sentence hangs so ill 
together, and the 7} has so little meaning, that I think we ought to change 
it into the relative pronoun 7: and then the sentence will run ‘and in 
like manner valour, which performs such and such feats,’ i.e. he first 
praises valour generally, and then proceeds to enumerate different acts of 
prowess; which may be multiplied ad znfinztum.” This suggestion, it 
may be remarked, harmonizes fairly with the reading of MS A* 4 rd kal ra 
movet 4 (not 6) rovde eoriv. It has been anticipated by Foss (de Gorgia 
p. 77 ap. Spengel) who proposes 6polws 5€ kai dvdpiay 7 ra Kal ra moet 6 
Tolov yé eat. 

Spengel’s own suggestion is «7 yap ’AyiAdea eyo (A, Q, Z) Indéa 
éraivei...opolws dé kal dvSpiav 7 Ta kal Ta, moved 6 ToLovde eaTiv. 

§ 12. ‘If you have proofs to produce, you may express yourself both 
in the ethical style, and in that of proof besides ; but if you are at a loss 
for enthymemes, then in the ethical style alone. In fact, it better befits a 
man of worth to appear in his true character than that his speech be 
elaborately reasoned’. The change of subject in the last clause would 
have been more sharply marked by avrov gaiveoOat xpyordv } tov oyov 
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dxpu8%. Spengel asks with some reason, “nonne nexus flagitat ypyordov 
rov Adyov HaiverOar } dxpi87? magis enim convenit probo viro, ut 7Oixds 
quam ut emdecctikos loquatur.” ; 

§ 13. ‘Of enthymemes, those that refute are more popular than those 
that prove ; because a syllogistic conclusion is more clearly drawn (thereby); 
for opposites are more readily recognised when set beside one another’. 
Comp. II 23.30, evdoximet S€ paddrov trav éevOvpnparav ta éeykTiKa TOV 
drrodeckrixay did To cuvaywyny pev evavtiov eivar ev piKp@ TO eeyKTiKov evOv- 
pnpa, mapadAnra dé havepa civat TS dxpoary paddrov. The édeyxos which is 
described in Anal. Pr. 11 20, 66 4 10, as dvtipacews avAdoyiopos, meets the 
opponent’s conclusion with a counter-syllogism drawing a conclusion con- 
trary to that of the opponent, while the évoracvs checks the opponent’s 
argument at an early point by attacking one of his Dremisses (see Introd. 
pp. 264, 5). 

§ 14. ‘The refutation of your opponent is zof a distinct division of 
the speech; on the contrary, it is part of the fvoo/s to refute the oppo- 
nent’s positions either by contrary proposition or by counter-syllogism’ 
(i.e. by €Aeyyos). 

Quint. 111 9. 5, Zamen nec his assentior, gui detrahunt refutationem, 
tanguam probationt subiectam, ut Aristoteles, haec enim est quae consti- 
tuat, tlla quae destruat. 

‘Now both in public deliberation and in forensic pleading it is neces- 
sary, when you are the opening speaker, to state your own proofs first, and 
then to meet the arguments on the other side, by direct refutation and by 
pulling them to pieces beforehand.’ 

For dmravray, comp. Apsines Rhet. mepit Avoews c. 7 (Spengel’s Rhet, 
Gr. 11 366), od 8€ kar’ avEnow drayrioys Kata mydcKdrynra 4} mocéryra 4 GAXo © 
Te TOY avENTiKOY f} KaTa dvTiTapdoTaot. 

For mpod:acvporra (‘cutting up by anticipation’) comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 
18 (19). 13, mpodvovpe Aéyov, ib. § 12, mpoxarédaBe...mpodieBarev,..dca- 
ceovpOat mporepov Uno Tovrou, ib. 33 (34). 1, mpoxaradapBdaver Svacvpers. 
Isocr. dvridoous § 199, Siacdpovor (tiv madelar) ds oddev odereiv Suva- 
pévny (ib. § 300); Dem, Or. 13 § 12, duéoupe ra mapdrta Kai Tovs Tpoyovous 
emnvece. 

‘But if there is much variety in the opposition, you should begin with 
the points opposed to you’, For woAvyous (manifold, complex, diversified, 
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modvetdys), comp. de Part. Anim. II 10, 656 @ 5, odvyovorépa ida, where 
it is combined with roAvpopdorépa. 

On Callistratus, see note on I 7.13. The reference is probably to the 
embassy on which Callistratus was sent into the Peloponnesus, shortly 
before the battle of Mantineia, B.c. 362. 1 Meoonmaky éxkAnola can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘the public assembly of the Messenians’, 
and not ‘the assembly held (at Athens) respecting the Messenians’, 
(which last appears to be the view of Sauppe, Ov. Azz. 11 218, note 1; 
A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit 1 p. 113, rightly understands it die 
Volksgemeinde der Messenier). It was on this embassy that Epaminondas, 
cum in conventum venisset Arcadum petens ut societatem cum Thebanis 
et Argivis facerent, was confronted by Callistratus, Athentensium legatus 
gui cloguentia omnes eo praestabat tempore, who urged them to ally them- 
selves with Athens (Nepos, Epam. 6, quoted by A. Schaefer). 

mpoavehav x.t.A.] i.e. It was not until after he had by anticipation got 
rid of the arguments of his opponents that he stated his own arguments. 
ovr, ‘accordingly’; similarly used after the participle payeodpevor, at 
the end of the next section. 

§ 15. ‘When you are speaking in reply, you should first mention the 
arguments against the statement on the other side, by refuting that state- 
ment and drawing up counter-syllogisms, and especially if the arguments 
on the opposite side are well received; for just as the mind refuses to 
open itself favourably to one who has been made the victim of prejudice, 
the same applies to oratory also, if your opponent is held to have made 
a good speech’. 

‘You must therefore as it were make room in the hearer’s mind for 
the speech that is about to be made, and this will be effected by getting 
out of the way your opponent’s speech’ (with which the minds of your 
audience are pre-occupied). 

‘Hence you should establish the credibility of your own case, by first 
contending either against all or the most important or the most popular 
or the most easily refuted of the adverse arguments’. As an instance, 
Aristotle refers to the lines in the Troades of Euripides, beginning with 
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96, the first line of Hecuba’s lengthy reply to Helen’s speech in her 
own defence; then follows a line kai ryvde deiEw wy A€youcay evdixa. After 
this, in a passage beginning with the lines éyd yap “Hpavy mapOevoy re 
IlaAAdda ovx és rocovTov dyuabias éAGeiv Soka, she disposes of Helen’s 
weakest argument first, an argument which Euripides, like a skilful 
rhetorician, has placed in the mdddle of Helen’s speech, lines 932—5, 
vika Kimpis eds, kat tocovd’ ovpot yauou dyncav ‘ENAds’, ov Kpareio® ék 
BapBapov. 

§ 16. ‘As regards ethical proof, since there are some things, which, if 
you say them of yourself, are either invidious or tedious or provoke con- 
tradiction, or which, if said of another, involve slander or rudeness, 
you must ascribe them to some one else instead’. 

The reference to the Philippus of Isocrates points (according to 
Victorius) to p. 96 D §§ 72—78, where the writer gets rid of the indeli- 
cacy of himself reminding Philip of the current imputation that his 
growing power ovy vmep ths “EAAades GAN emi ravtny av&dverat, by attribut- 
ing it to others in the words, aic@avopnar yap oe StaBaddopevoy vrd Tay col 
Pbovoirrwv in § 73, and by describing it in § 78 as rovavrny Gyyny cavte 
mepupvoperny, hy of péev €xOpol mepibeival cot (yrovat. This, however, seems 
to be open to the objection pointed out by Spengel, that Isocrates can 
hardly be regarded as putting what are really Azs ows views as a friend 
of Philip into the mouth of that monarch’s enemies (“at vix Isocrates ipse 
haec animo probans vera putabat”). Spengel accordingly prefers taking 
it as a reference to §§ 4—7, where, instead of expressing his own satisfac- 
tion with one of his compositions, he states that his friends who have 
heard it recited had been struck by its truthful statement of facts, § 4, and 
had expected that, if published, it would have led to the establishment of 
peace; it so happened, however, that Philip had concluded peace, before 
the fastidious rhetorician had elaborated his pamphlet to a sufficient 
degree to think it deserving of publication. Perhaps a still more appo- 
site passage, which is omitted by Victorius and Spengel, is that in p. 87 
B, § 23, where the writer, after describing himself as deterred by his friends 
from addressing Philip, adds that finally ZomevSov paddov Ayo meppOnvat 
got TOV NOyor TovTor, Eheyov 8 as eAritovow od pdvoy oe Kai THY modu &few 
pou xdpw vnép ray eipnucvev GAAG kal Tods "EAAnvas Gravtas. 


a 
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€v rh dvridooe] §§ 141 —149, dxpodpevos dé tis Trav emirndelav érdrpnoev 
eireiv x.t.A. In the course of the passage referred to, the rhetorician makes 
his imaginary friend compliment him on his writings as ov péuyews dAda 
xapiros tis peyiotns a€iovs dvras, an expression which would have been 
open to the imputation of indelicacy (epi avrod Aéyew emipOovov), had not 
the writer ingeniously placed it in another man’s mouth. The device is 
sufficiently transparent, even if it were not for the candid confession in 
§ 8, ef ev ody eraweivy epavtov émiyepoinv, éopav ovre...emixapiras ove 
dverihOovas eimeiv wept avtay Suvnoopevos. 

The same device, in a less refined form, may be noticed in the modern. 
parallel from Wartin Chuzzlewit, which will occur to every reader (chap. 
Xxv). 

*Apyidoxos Weyet...iqu8@] Hor. A. P. 79, Archilochum proprio rabies 
armavit tambo. Comp. note on II 23.11. Archilochus (Lycambae 
spretus infido gener, Epod. V1 13), instead of directly attacking Neobule, 
the daughter of Lycambes, puts his lampoon into the mouth of her own 
father, thereby ostensibly refraining from a coarseness of invective, which 
would imply dypotxia on his own part, but really intensifying its bitter- 
ness ; as the reader will naturally argue, ‘If her own father can say nothing 
better of. her, what will the rest of the world say?’ Comp. Bergk, Gn 
Lyr., p- 542, ed. 2, Archil. fragm., olny AvkapBew aida rhv vmeprépny 
Stobaeus (cx 10, Bergk u.s. p. 552) has preserved nine trochaic lines 
beginning with the first of the two quotations given by Aristotle, but 
there is nothing in the passage, so far as there quoted, which illustrates. 
Aristotle’s object in here referring to it. There is a rendering of the lines 
by J. H. Merivale in Wellesley’s Anthologia Polyglotta p. 220, beginning 
Never man again may swear, things shall be as erst they were. 

od pot ra Tvyew] rod modvypvaov pede. The four lines of which this is 
the first are preserved by Plutarch de tranquill. an. c. 10 (Bergk Gr. Lyr. 
p- 541) and are thus rendered by Milman, No care have I of Gyges’ golden 
store, Unenvious I for nought the gods implore; I have no love of wide 
and kingly sway But turn from pride my reckless eyes away. On 
Gyges, the wealthy king of Lydia, compare Herod. I 12, rod (sc. Tvyew) kat 
*Apxtdoxos 6 Ldpios Kara Tov avrov xpovov yevopevos ev iapBo tpiwerpe ere- 
prnobn. Archilochus is inveighing against the vice of envy and the vanity 
of riches, and with a dramatic skill that is one of his characteristics, gives 
expression to his own feelings by ascribing them to Charon the contented 


carpenter (comp. Mure, H. G. L. 1 167). 
Sopoxryjs] Antig. 688—700, where Haemon quotes the talk of the 
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Ara pev Strav TO ErEpoy Eipnkws N, WATE EVOS p. 146. 
Si P. 1419. 


town about Creon’s treatment of Antigone, instead of himself directly 
attacking him. 693, rv maida tavrnv of ddvperat moXs..., 700, Toad” 
epepvyn avy emépxerar paris. 

§ 17. ‘Further, you should occasionally transform your enthymemes 
and express them as general maxims’. Comp. II 21.1, 2, with the notes 
in Vol. 11 p. 206. On the ‘enthymeme’, see Saint-Hilaire’s RAégtorigue 
@ Aristote, Vol. 11 pp. 345—376; and Jebb’s Attic Orators, 11 289. 

Aristotle’s example of a yyép~n seems to be a general reminiscence of a 
passage in Isocr. Archidamus p. 126 B § 50, xpi dé rovs pev ev mparrovras 
Tis eipnvns emcOupeiv’ ev ra’tn yap TH KaTaoTacet TAEioTOV av Tis ypovoy Ta 
mapovta OiapvaAadkecev’ rovs d€ Sucrvyodvtas TH Tokeu@ mpocexetv TOY vodv" EK 
yap Tis Tapayjs Kai THs Kawvoupyias Oarrov Gy peraBodjs TUxoev. Spengel 
gives a reference to Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3). 32, dei rods vodv €xovras pr wept- 
pevew Ews dv Técwow, GAN ev TE Kpareiv ToveicOat Thy eipnynv. In expressing 
the youn in the form of an évOsunya, Ar. alters d:addayds into its syn- 
onym kara\\ayai, possibly for no other reason than to avoid the reitera- 
tion of similar sounds in Sde7...dvadAayal...diaddatrecOat, and the harsh 
collocation Set dvaAdadrrec Oat. 


CHAP, XVIM. 

This chapter treats of ‘Interrogation’ of one’s opponent (§§ 1—4), 
and of ‘Reply’ to his interrogations (§§ 5, 6); it concludes with a few 
remarks on the use of ‘ridicule’, as an accessory to argument. These 
may be regarded as subdivisions of the general subject of proofs, miorets, 
dealt with in the previous chapter, to which the present is an appendix. 

“A favourite instrument of debate with speakers in the public 
assembly and law-courts is the interrogation of the adversary. The 
object of this is to enforce an argument; or to take the adversary 
by surprise and extract fromhim an unguarded admission ; or to place 
him in an awkward dilemma, by shaping your question in such a way 
that he must either by avowing it admit something which his antagonist 
wishes to establish, or by refusing seem to give consent by his silence 
to that which the questioner wishes to insinuate; or to gain some 
similar advantage.” Introd. p. 362. 

A Greek paraphr ase of the first six sections of this chapter, with the 
headings mepi épwrjoews and mept dmoxpicews, which owes its interest 
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mainly to the rareness of such commentaries on the Rhetoric, was edited 
in 1838 by Seguer from a Ms in the library in Paris, and is reprinted 
in Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci 1 pp. 163—8, and also in his edition of 
the Rhetoric, Vol. 1 pp. 147—152. It is a puerile piece of composition, 
but one or two extracts from it will be given where the writer’s language 
really illustrates the text of Aristotle. 

On the subject of Interrogatories it may be noticed, that by 
Athenian Law either party to a suit might put questions to the other, 
and demand a reply, not only at the preliminary hearing (dvdxpwors) 
but also at the trial itself (Plato, Apol. 25 D, dmoxpwat & "yabé" kal yap 
6 vopos Kedever aroxpivacba). In the former instance, the answers were 
taken down in writing, and produced in court if wanted; in the latter, 
the questions could only be asked by the party addressing the court, 
who could not himself be interrupted by any interrogation on the part 
of his opponent, but only by the enquiries of the jury, which were some- 
times even invited by the speaker. (Comp. C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes 
Iv Appendix vil Ox Interrogatories). 

Such interrogations, judging from the few specimens that have come 
down to us, were of the simplest kind; and owing to the large number 
and the natural impatience of the audience present, (whether as members 
of the general assembly or of the jury, in cases of the deliberative or 
the forensic class respectively), anything approaching an elaborate and 
protracted cross-examination was quite out of the question. 

As instances we may quote the following: Isaeus Or. 10 (mn. rod 
"Ayviou KAjpov) §§ 4, 5, od & dvdBn&t Setpo...épatncw ce. adedpds eof 
6 mais ‘Ayviov, ddedqdidovs €& adeAhod 7 €& ddeAPis yeyovds, 7 aveypios, 
4 e& dveyiod mpos pntpos } mpos marpos ;... det On oe THs dyxuorelas, 6 Te 
6 mais ‘Ayvia mpoonket, TO yévos eimeiv. pdcov ody rovro.oi.—aio bavecbe 
Sre ovk exeu THY ouvyyéveray eimeiv, GAN’ droxpiverar mavra paddov 7H 5 bet 
pabeiy vps. xalrou rév ye mpdrrovrd te Sixatov ov mpootkev amopeiv GAN’ 
evOds Aéyeuv. 

Lysias Or. 22 (kara tadv ovromddwv) § 5, (a) pérouxos ef; (4) vai. 
(a) perotceis S€ méorepov as Tetodpevos Tois vopors Tois THs mdAEws, 
4 ds moumoov & rt dv Bovdn; (4) ws metodpevos. (a) ado te ovv aéwois FH 
droOaveiy et rt rerroinkas mapa Tovs vopous, ep ois Oavaros 7 Cnpia ; (0) éywye. 
(a) droxpwat 87 pot, ef opodoyets TAEiw Cirov cvpmpiacbat TevTnKOYTAa Popper, 
Gv 6 vopos é€eivar Kedever; (4) eyo Tdy dpxovrey (not the Archons but the 
atropvAakes Of § 7) KeAXevovTwy ovverpiduny. ib. Or. 13 (kara ’Ayopdrov) 
§§ 30—33, em’ avropdpe éeyd avriv efehéyfo. dmoxpwat dy pou x.t.d. ib. 
Or. 12 (kar "Eparocévous) § 25, set forth at length in Introd. p. 364, note. 
Spengel also gives a reference to Dem. de Cor. § 52. 

The subject of questioning and replying in sophistical debate is 
treated by Aristotle himself in the Sophistici Elenchi, esp. c. XV and XVI, 
(Grote’s Aristotle 11 pp. 109—115; see also Top. ©). Some of the more 
striking parallels will be quoted in the course of the commentary. 

§ 1. ‘As to Interrogation, you may opportunely resort to it, when 
your opponent has said the opposite, so that as soon as one more 
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question is put to him, a contradictory result ensues’, i.e. the result is 
a reductio ad absurdum. 

This Topic is exemplified by Pericles’ retort to Lampon, the sooth- 
sayer, who is mentioned in Arist. Av. 521, Adumov 8 durvo’ ert Kal vuvt 
rov xnv brav é€anara tt, and Plut. Pericles c. VI, Adumwva roy pdvrw. 
On reAern, see note on II 24. 2. 

The fragment rept épwrjcews (as Spengel points out), besides having 
fpero and dynpero instead of émypero and jpero respectively, closes with 
the paraphrase ovppyoarros 8€ rov Adumavos, kal mas elmev drédeoTos Ov. 

§ 2. ‘Or, secondly, (you may employ interrogation) when ove point 
is self-evident, and it is clear that the person interrogated will grant 
you the other as soon as you put the question. For, when you have 
obtained your first premiss by asking your opponent to admit it, you 
must not proceed to put what is self-evident in the form of a question, 
but simply state the conclusion yourself’, Soph. El. 15, 174 5 38, 
ov det Sé rd cupmépacpa mporatixas épwrav’ ga § ovd épwrnréov, Grd’ os 
Oporoyouper xpnotéov. Top. © 2, 154 a 7, ov dei d€ TO ovpméepacpa épornpa 
moueiv. ef dé pu}, dvavevoartos, ov Soxet yeyovevar ovANOytopOS. 

The illustration is taken from the Apologia of Socrates. ‘ Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of denying the existence of the gods, asked 
(vulg. lect. said), if there was anything which he called divine, and on 
his admitting this, he enquired whether the divine beings (Saiyoves) were 
not either children of the gods or of godlike nature, and on his answering 
“Yes”, “Is there any one” he said “who believes in the existence of 
the children of the gods and yet denies that of the gods themselves ?” 
This corresponds only partially to the well-known passage in Plat. Apol. 
p. 27, already commented on in the note on II 23.8. There is probably 
some corruption in the word elpnxeyv where we should expect jpdra 
or jpero, Spengel, following A° and the vetus translatio, reads eipnkev 
ws Gv daipovidy re €yot, jpero. “ Illud dporoyjacavros 8 sensui et consilio 
Aristotelis repugnat, neque eipnxey ei significat : guaesivit ex Meleto num 
daemonion guid crederet. Sed Meletus de Socrate cipnxev ds dy Saipdvedv 
tt Aéyou.” After quoting part of the passage of Plato, he says in con- 
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clusion, “Vides Socratem id quod Meletus dixit, non interrogare, sed 
affirmare.” 
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§ 3. ‘Further, (interrogation is appropriate) when the speaker is in- 
tending to shew up his opponent either in a self-contradiction or a paradox’, 

§ 4. ‘Fourthly, when it is impossible (for the opponent) to meet the 
question, without giving a sophistical answer’. For the examples of this 
topic, €ore pév ore 8 ov, x.r.A., comp. Soph. Elench. 19, 177 @ 21, ‘the 
proper way for the respondent to deal with questions involving equivoca- 
tion of terms or amphiboly of propositions is to answer them, at the 
outset, with a reserve for the double meaning’: domep 16 ovydvra Néyew 
Sri gorw os, ote & ds ov. kai ta Séovra mpaxréov ~orw 4, gore S & ov 
(Grote’s Ar. II 114), where the interrogation is characterized as sophisti- 
cal, while here the same invidious epithet is applied to the answer. 
Comp. Top. © 7, éml trav doadpdas kal mAcovaxds Aeyopuévav...7d pev Wevdos 
to & adnOés. As an instance of a quibbling answer, we may compare the 
subtle distinction drawn by the over-intelligent servant in reply to the 
enquiry whether his master Euripides was at home; Ar. Ach. 396, 
(évdov gar’ Evpumidns;) odk evdov, évdov 7° eativ, ef yuopuny Exes. 

OopvBodow] This is a neutral word, and may be used of expressions of 
either pleasure or displeasure on the part of the audience, any ‘sensa- 
tion’ in fact, whether breaking out into applause or the reverse (see 
Riddell’s note on its application to dicacrai, Introd. to Plato’s Apology, 
p. Ix). Isocr. dvridocts, § 20, pera Oop¥Bou kal xadewdrntos axpoacba Tay 
drodoyoupévov. It is used of disapprobation (as here) in Rhet. ad Alex. 
18 (19). 3, 6, 7, 8. 

ss dropowvres] It is not the audzence that is perplexed; on the con- 
trary it has a perfectly clear opinion on the obviously shuffling character 
of the answer, and expresses its displeasure accordingly. It is the 
person who gives a ‘sophistical’ answer, who is apparently perplexed; 
hence we should accept the correction ws dropodyros proposed by Spengel 
and Schneidewin. The Paris Ms A’ actually has aopotvras, which sug- 
gested to Spengel the alternative emendation dmopodyra. Similarly the 
fragment rep) éparnoews has, mpos yap rods ovrw dmoxpivapevovs of dxpowpevot 
OopyBotow os dmopodyras kal ovK €xovras dvTeumeiy. 

‘But otherwise’ (i.e. except under the above limitations), ‘the speaker 
must not attempt interrogation ; for if his opponent should interpose an 
objection, the questioner is considered beaten’, evorp is here used of 
giving a check by interposing an ‘instance’ or évoragts. See Introd. p. 269. 

bre pddiora ovotpépew] ‘to pack into as small a compass as possible’. 
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il 24.2, 7d ovveorpappevoy xal dvtixetpevos elmeiv gaiverar évOdpnpa. 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 6, 4 cvorpépovea ra vorpara Kal orpoyyvAws 
éxpépovea dts. The verb is used metaphorically to express conciseness 
and condensation of style; in its literal meaning it might be applied 
to any squeezing and compacting process like that (for instance) of making 
a snowball. Comp. note on II 7. 5, ouvyvaykao@noap. 

§ 5. ‘In answering, you must meet ambiguous questions by drawing 
a distinction, and not expressing yourself too concisely’. Top. © 7, 156 @ 
26, éay (rd épwrnbev) emi ri pev eddos 7, em rl & ahyOés, émeonuarréoy dre 
mreovaxds Néyerar kal didtt TO pev WebSos 75 8 adnOés* Vorepov yap Statpov- 
pévov Gdndov ei Kai ev adpx# cuvvedpa TO auPiBorov. In the fragment wept 
droxpicews (as Spengel notices) the latter part is paraphrased in such 
a manner as to shew that the writer read d:a:potvra Ady@ (omitting cat pn) 
ouvTopes. 

‘In answering questions that appear to involve you in a contradiction, 
you must give your explanation immediately in your answer, before your 
opponent asks the next question or draws his conclusion’. This corre- 
sponds to what in the old style of our legal pleading would have been 
termed ‘confession and avoidance’. 

éx tov tomikoy] namely in Top. lib. VIII (6), in the opening words 
of which més det épwrav is mentioned as one of the subjects of the 
book ; epi amoxpicews is treated from c. 4 to c. 10; (Grote’s 47. Vol. II 
47—54). Spengel somewhat questionably remarks: “notandus impera- 
tivus €orw, hoc enim ut eipjoG, librum illum nondum compositum esse 
indicare videtur ;” (on the perfect imperative, see note on I 11.29). He 
adds, “ neque éora:, quod deteriores exhibent, placet, praesens expectamus, 
aut intelligendum potius verbum in hac formula.” 

§ 6. A second precept for ‘answering’, ‘When a conclusion is being 
drawn, if your opponent puts the conclusion in the form of a question, 
you must add the cause of your conduct’, oupmepavdpevoy is a neuter 
accusative absolute. It is here passive, not middle, though the vetus 
transtlatio renders it concludentem, which is contrary to the sense required 
and to the general use of the verb, which is rarely found in the middle, 
Spengel even asserts zon dicttur media forma, but this assertion (unless 
I misunderstand his meaning) is refuted by Top. H 5, 150 @ 33, paov yap év 
oupmepavac as f 7) wodXa, and by Eth. Nic.1 1, 1094 622 2 Gyanyroy mept TOLOUT@V 
kal €k ToLovT@y Aéyortas maxvAds...rdAnbes edclereodes kal mept Tay emt TO 
modd kal €k ToLovT@Y éyovTas To.adTa Kal cupmepaives Oa (which cannot be 
taken as any other than the middle voice). 
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aitlay eireiy: oiov LodoxAjs épwrwpevos vo Mecav- 
dpou et CoFev adte Womep Kal Tois dANOLS mpoovAots, 
KaTaCTHTaL TOs TETPAkOTioUS, én. Tt O€3 ov 
Tovnpa oor TavTa edoKer Eivat;” En. ‘SovKotv ov 
TavTa émpatas Ta Tovnpa;” vat” epn’ “Sou yap iV 
a\Aa Berti.” Kat ws 6 Adkwy evOuvdmevos Tis 
Epopias, éowTwuevos et SoKovow avTe SiKkaiws dTohw- 
N€vat aTEPOL, en. 0 € “‘uovKoUY GU ToUTOLs TavTa 
éOov;” Kal Os en. “CovKouv ducalws av” Ey “Kal ov p. 147. 
dmoow;” “Sov ita” Edn: “ot mev yap Xpnpuata 
AaBovres TavTa ErpaEay, éyw S ot, GANA yvedipn.” 
610 ov'T’ érrepwrav Set meTa TO TUUTEepaTMa, OUTE TO P. 1419 4, 
OUMTEpagMa ETEPWTAV, Eav fu TO TOU TEpL TOU 
aAnOous. 
7 mept o€ Tay yedolwy, ered Twa SoKel yprjow 
Exe év Tois dywo, kal dey Edn Topyias Thy pev 


ZopoxAns| On this statesman and orator (not the poet), and on the 
ten mpoBovdor of whom he was one, see note on I 14. 3. 

evduvopevos tis epopias] ‘called to account for his administration of the 
office of ephor’. The ephors are charged with being liable to venality in 
Pol. 11 9, 1270 & 10, dia thy dmoplay duo. The ephor in the present 
instance repudiates the charge, and insists that he had not acted on the 
prompting of bribery, but ‘on principle’ (yvdup). 

ovr éemepwrav—anrnOovs| ‘hence (to avoid being thus foiled), you should 
neither put a further question after drawing the conclusion nor express 
the conclusion itself in the form of a question, unless the truth of 
the facts is superabundantly clear’, Comp. Top. © 2, 154 @ 7, already 
quoted on § 2. 

§ 7 treats very briefly of ‘jests’, as a useful accessory in debate ; 
Ridiculum acri Fortius et melius magnas plerumgque secat res (Hor. 
Sat. 1 10.14). The subject of rzd7culunt is treated by Cicero de Oratore, 
II 58.236 seq., Quintil. VI 3.22—112, haec tota disputatio a Graecis rept 
yedoiov tuscribitur (§ 22)...usus autem maxime triplex, aut enim ex aliis 
risum petimus aut ex nobis aut ex rebus mediis (§ 23). For other re- 
ferences see note on I 11.29. 

deiv &hn Topyias—opOas déyay] ‘ Gorgias laid it down, and rightly too, 
that you should confound (spoil the effect of) the seriousness of your 
opponents by ridicule, and their ridicule by seriousness’, In a Scholium 
on Plat. Gorg. p. 473 E, (where Socrates says to Polus) yeas; dAdo avd 
rovro Eidos éAéyxou ear, emeiddy Tis Te ety, KaTayeday, edéyxew Se py, the 
dictum of Gorgias is quoted in the following form: (57) ras omovdas ray 
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croviiy Siapbelpev tw évavriov yédwrt Tov o€ 
yéAwTa o7rovon, dpOws AEeywv, elpnta Toca elon 
ryeAolwy éoTiv €v Tots MEPL WOMNTLKNS, wy TO pev 
dpporret édevOepw Td 8 ob. dzrws ovv TO appoTToV 
aitG Mera. tort 8 7 eipwrela Tis Bwpodoxias 
éXevOepiwrepov? Oo pev yap av’Tov évexa srovet TO 
yeAoiov, 6 6€ Bwuodroxos ETEpoOV. 


dvridikav yedort éxAveww, ra 8é yedoia rais orovdais éxkpovew (Plato, ed. 
Baiter and Orelli, p. 910 520; Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. 111 131). The 
only material variation between the two forms of quotation is Aristotle’s 
probably intentional alteration of rév dvridixwv, which would apply to the 
forensic branch alone, into ray évavriwv, which extends the applicability of 
the remark to all the three branches of Oratory. Dr Thompson observes 
that “the remark is one which could not have been made by an ordinary 
man, and the sentence is too nicely balanced for a mere colloquial 
dictum” (Gorgias, p. 178). The first half of Gorgias’ precept may be 
exemplified by the familiar line, And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a 
grin (Dr Brown’s Essay on Satire 1 224). 

One of the best classical instances of the effective use of pleasantry to 
neutralize over-strictness on the part of one’s opponent is Cicero’s good- 
humoured banter of his friends Sulpicius and Cato, in the speech fro 
Murena (§§ 19—30 and §§ 61—65). We may also compare Dem. Or. 54 
(kara Kovewvos) §§ 13 and (as an illustration of meeting jest by earnest) 20, 
eira yeAdoarres Upeis abnoere; ov yap av yéAws vuav eAraBev ovdeva, ei mapav 
€rvyxavey K.r.d. Comp. Or. 23 § 206, dv év# dv’ doreia cimwot...dgiere, Arist. 
Vesp. 566, of d€ A€éyovow pidous-juiv of & Alowsmov ts yédouov' of 8€ oxamrove’ 
i éyo yeAdow kal rov Oupoy carddwpat. See also Volkmann, die Rhetorik 
der Griechen und Romer, § 29, Ueber Lachen und Witz. 

év Trois mept moutixgs] See note on I 11. 29, dudprorat rept yeAolov xapis 
€v Tois Tept mounriKhs. 

dpporres €\evOep~] Eth. Nic. Iv 14, 1128 @ 17, rod émidegiov éori 
rovatra héyew Kal dxovew ola TO emeetei Kal eAevOepia apydrre. Cic. de 
Off. I 29. 103, ipsum genus iocandi non profusum nec immodestum, sed 
ingenuum et facetum esse debet, § 104, facilis est distinctio ingenui et illi- 
beralis toct. 

To dpporrov ai’t@ AnWerat] Cic. Orator, § 88, ridiculo sic usurum 
oratorem, ut nec nimis frequenti, ne scurrile sit.,.negue aut sua persona 
aut tudicum aut tempore alienum, There is a kind of quiet irony ob- 
servable in Aristotle’s hint that the orator is to select his special line of 
pleasantry according as he happens to be a gentleman or the reverse. 

elpwveia—érépov] ‘Irony is more gentlemanly than buffoonery: one who 
resorts to irony makes his joke for his own amusement only, whereas the 
buffoon does so for an ulterior object’. On Bwpodoyla,comp, Eth, Nic, Iv 14, 
1128 a 4, of r@ yedol@ imepBaddovres Bopoddxor Soxovor etvat Kab oprixol, 
YAtxopevor mdvtws Tov yedolov Kal padAov aToxafsuevor Tod yéAwra moihoat jj 
tov Aeyeww eVox pova Kal 1) Aumeiv Tov GKanTopevor. 10, line 34, 6 5¢ Bapodd- 
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e , , s/ < 
0 0 €ridovyos ovyKertar éx TETTAPWY, EK TE “TOU CHAP. XIX, 
\ \ A , \ 
MpOs EAUTOV KaTaDKEVaTaAL EV TOV aKpOaTHY Kal TOV 
> ft lA 4 a ~ al 
évavTiov pavAws, Kal éx TOU av’Ejoa Kal TaTEWwooat, 
Nar 2 “A > \ / A \ (ee 
kal €k Tov eis Ta maOn TOY aKpoaTHY KaTaoTHoAl, 
oe NL > , , \ \ i et - 
ka €€ avauyyoews. mépuxe yap meta TO drrodetEat 


Xos Hrray earl Tov yeXolov, kal ovre Eavrod ovre TSv GAAwv drexdpuevos, et yé- 
Awra troujoet, On eipwveia, comp. ib. c. 13, of & eipwves emi rd ZAarrov Aéyovres 
Xaptéorepor pev ta 76 aivovrat' ov yap KépdSous Evexa Soxovar A€éyew, GAAG 
evyortes TO Gyxnpov: see also the references in note on II 2. 24, to which 
may be added Auctor ad Herennium Iv 34. 46, where irony is called 
permutatio, 

It is a nice question whether avrod évexa is neuter (as Mr Cope takes 
it in the ¢ex¢ of the Introd. p. 366), or ‘perhaps masculine’ (as he suggests 
in the zo/e, and as I have ventured to translate it above). The latter is 
the view supported by Victorius: “Qui utitur dissimulatione, sibique 
semper in sermone detrahit, atque aliis plusquam vere concedi possit, 
tribuit, ut ipse oblectetur, voluptatemque ex aliorum stultitia capiat, hoc 
facit. quare sibi servit: contra scurra ridiculus est, et iocos undique 
captat, ut alii voluptatem gignat, quod illiberale ac sordidum est, omnia 
facere, ut alii turpiter inservias,” 


CHAP, XIX. 


The book appropriately closes with a chapter on the Peroration: 
the contents of that portion of the speech are distributed under four 
heads: (1) to inspire the audience with a favourable opinion of yourself 
and an unfavourable one of your opponents, (2) amplification and 
extenuation, (3) the excitement of the emotions of your audience, (4) 
refreshing their memory by recapitulation. 

Cornificius, II 30. 47, gives three divisions, (1) exumeratio, (2) ampli- 
Jicatio, (3) commiseratio, Cic. de Inv. 1 52.98, (1) enumeratio, (2) indig- 
natio, (3) conguestio. Apsines 12 p. 384, (1) dvapyvnots, (2) €deos, (3) del- 
voots (7 dé deivwois Kata THv avénow Oewpeitra). Amplificatio and com- 
miseratio are sometimes brought under one head, thus reducing the 
divisions to two, as in Cic. part. orat. 15. 52, (1) amplificatio, (2) enume- 
ratio (Volkmann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, § 29). 

In spite of what is here said about avénovs, the student of ancient 
eloquence cannot fail to be struck by the quiet character of most of the 
perorations of the Attic orators. Perhaps the tamest of all (to our modern 
taste) is the closing sentence of Lysias Or. 22 (kara rév ovrom@dwy) § 22, 
otk 018 6 tt dei mAelm A€yew" mept pev yap Tov Gov Tay ddixovyror, 
bre Suxdtovrat, Set mapa tév Karnyopev mubécOat, tiv dé Tov’TwY movnpiay 
dmavres émistacbe. ay odv rovrav xaraWnpionabe, ra re Sixaca moujcere Kal 
déidrepov rov cirov dyncecde’ ei dé py, Timedrepow. It is well 
remarked by Brougham that “the perorations, if by this we mean the con- 
cluding sentences of all, in the Greek orations, are calm and tame, com- 
pared with the rest of their texture, and especially with their penultimate 
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avtov pev adnOy Tov o€ évayTiov evdy, obTw TO 

, an A 

érawetv kal Wéyew Kal émiyadrxevev. dvoiv oe 

, a / 0 Ee Gs ’ > Qos aN 

Oarépov dei aToxaCerOar, n OTL TOVTOLS aya n 

lo d « \ , nN c/ Cl Codie 

dat daAas, 6 8 OTL Kakos TouvTOIs n OTL aTrAwWSs. 
A , - of 

e£ av o€ o) TowvTous KaTacKevaCew el, elpny- 

fe ~ / 

Tat of Tomo. obey omovdaiovs Oef KaTacKEeva- 
A A -~ , 

2 ew kal pavdous. TO Se mera TovTO dederypevwy 


portions, which rise to the highest pitch of animation’ (vol. VII, Rhetorical 
Dissertations, pp. 25, 184; see also especially Jebb’s Attic Orators 1 p. cili). 

mépuxe—emixadrxevew] ‘For the natural order is first to prove your 
own case to be true and your opponent’s to be false; and after that, 
to use praise and blame, and to elaborate these topics’, These words 
give the reason for giving the fivs¢ place in the four heads to inspiring 
in the audience a favourable opinion towards yourself. 

émyadxevew] is a difficult word to translate satisfactorily in the present 
context. Victorius dubiously explains it: “expolire et quod factum iam 
est cursim festinanterque eo consilio ut concinnes, iterare ac repetere.’ 
It is metaphorically used in Arist. Nub. 422, where Strepsiades offers 
himself (not his son, as Ernesti says Lex. Techn. s.v.,) to Socrates, as sturdy 
and tough material for him to hanimer upon and forge to his purpose, 
Gdn’ evecév ye Wuyfis oreppas...aueAer Oappav, ovvexa TovT@y émiyadkevewv 
mapéxorm dy (for a Latin metaphor from the anvil, comp. Horace, 4. P. 
441, male tornatos incudi reddere versus). At first sight the word might 
be supposed to refer to dvauynois, which is subsequently explained in 
the words so\Aaxts eimeiv, in which case it would mean ‘to hammer 
your subject down’, ‘drive it home’; but pera rodro in § 2 shews that 
in the present section Ar. is only dwelling on the first of the four heads 
of the epilogue, and does not at present touch on dvduynots, which is 
reserved for § 4. Consequently we must understand it to mean ‘to 
elaborate’, ‘to finish off’, the topics belonging to the first head. It may 
also mean to mould the audience to one’s purpose. Brandis in Schneide- 
win’s Philologus IV 1, p. 45, points out that his Amonymus read the clause 
as follows: kal pera (not odrw) rd émaweiv kal Wéyew 7d (not Kal) émyad- 
xevew, in which case the last word corresponds to the ¢hivd head, 
els Ta 740 Karaothoat Tov axpoatyy. 

‘Now (in this) you must aim at one of two objects ; to represent 
yourself as either relatively or absolutely good, and your opponent as 
either relatively or absolutely bad’. As is remarked in the Introd. 
p. 368, ‘the virtue assumed may be either virtue Jer se, and independent 
of all other considerations, as times, places, and persons—or in default 
of this, at any rate good to the judges or audience; as it may be, useful, 
or well-disposed’. On dds, see note on I 2. 4. 

eipnvra of roma] See-1 9. 1. 

§ 2. dederypévov—éoriv] ‘The next point in the natural order is to 
proceed to amplify what has already been proved (dedevypévov), or again to 
depreciate (what has been proved by your opponent) ; for the facts must be 
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/ 2). \ \ , \ Cod a ask 
110n av£ew é€oti Kata guow 7 Tarewoiv Set yap 
\ 4 a v \ \ 
Ta TemTpaymeva OmodoyeioOat, ei meANEL TO TOTOV 
~ \ \ lod / eo 
Epes Kal yap i TOV TwuaToV avénots €k m™povmrap- 
, > , 4 \ ~ a} \ Le! 
XovTwy éotiv. bev d€ det abfew Kal Tamevour, 
/ 2 , i) al , 
3 EKKELWTa@L OL TOTOL TPOTEPOY, META Sé TavTa, SnAwY 
/ \ 7 A AY / ? \ 
OVTWY Kat Oia Kal 7AIka, Els TA TAOY ayEW TOV akpoa- 
, A ee \ a \ , \ > \ A 
Thy TavTa © éotiv ENeos Kal Seivwors Kal dpyn Kat 
a \ / af 4 \ 
Mioos Kat POovos kal CyAos kal Epis. elpnvTa Oé Kal 
fg / de 74 \ ~ 
4 TOUTWY OL TOTOL TPOTEPOV. WwoTE AoOLTTOY avayYHoa 
\ , lal \ y a TA 
Ta Mpoepnueva. TovTO Sé€ apuoTTE TroLEiy OUTwS p. 148. 
4 a > od , 
women paciv év Tots Tpootmiors, oUK bpOws Aé€yovTES* 
/. AY > a > lA , ’ wn > ~ 4 
iva yap evuaby n, KeNe€vovot ToAAaKS ELTrELY. EKEL LEV 
> A \ lo ~ / / Cl 
ouv O€t TO TpayHa Eireiv, iva py NavOavn wept ov 
lo Ni e onl 
kpiots, évtavda de Ot wv dédexrar Kepadawdqs. 


admitted, if oneis to treat of the question of degree (by way of amplification 
or the reverse) ; just as the growth of the body arises from something 
pre-existing.’ Sedevyyevov is supported by the vetus translatio and all 
the MSS except A‘, which has dederyyuévav, an awkward genitive absolute 
which is left standing alone owing to the loss of some words which 
would have made the sentence run like the next transition in § 3, pera 
d€ radra, djAwv dvrav Kal oia Kal jAixa. Spengel suggests as an alternative 
that the participle refers to “ipsam argumentationem, i.e. confirmationem 
et confutationem, quod suadent verba dei yap ra wempaypéva dpuodo- 
ynoba.” 

&xxewvrat of romot| See 1 cc. 7,9, 243 and II 7.2. 

§ 3. #Aika] referring particularly to avéew cat ramewyodu. 

€Xeos] ‘commiseration’. Cic. de Inv. I 55. 106, Conguestio oratid 
auditorum misericordiam captans, ib.§ 100. Supra it 8. 2. 

deivoors) ‘indignation’. See note on II 21. 10, cyerAtacp@ (correspond- 
ing to éAeos) kal Seder, and note 3 on p. 368 of Introd. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
272 A, édeworoyias kal devices. 

On épy} see II 2.1 and 4.313; on pioos, II 4.31; on POdvos, II 9.3 
and 10.1; on ¢mAos, II II. I. 

of rérou] See 11 cc. I—11, where however Sefvwors and épis are not, like 
the other topics, specially treated of. 

§ 4. ‘The remaining branch of the peroration is the recapitulation 
of the previous parts of the speech. At this point you may appropriately 
do what some, absurdly enough, advise one to do in the exordium. They 
recommend you to to state your points again and again that they 
may be distinctly understood. In the exordium, however, you should 
simply state the subject of the speech, that the point at issue may be 
clearly seen ; in the peroration you have to state summarily the means 
whereby your case has been proved’, 
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§ 5. ‘The first point (in the recapitulation) is (to state) that you 
have performed all that you have promised’. Isocr. dvri8oots § 75, ofyat 
yap drodedaxeva THY Urdaxeow. 

‘(The recapitulation) may also consist of a comparison (of the 
opponent’s case with your own); you may either compare what both 
said on the same point, or else (you may do so) without setting each 
point over against the other’. 

4 ék mapaBodjjs] aS dvytimapaBody is actually the subject of all the 
preceding part of the section, é« mapaBoAjs cannot be contrasted with 
ovrws, but must be identical with it. Hence we should either strike out 
this clause, or at any rate (with Victorius and Spengel), put # into 
brackets, in which case 7 67 odras will be explained if necessary by ék 
mapaBoAjs. Possibly, however, the clause is due to the intrusion into 
the text of a marginal explanation of ovrws such as an abbreviated 
form of 7yovy (the scholiast’s common equivalent for scé/icet) éx mapaBodjs. 

kata pvow] i.e. your recapitulation may follow and contrast your own 
points in the natural order, as they were spoken; and then, if you please, 
separately, what has been said by your opponent. 

tedeuvt7—Adyos 7] ‘As a conclusion (to a speech) the most suitable 
style is that which has no conjunctions, to make it a true peroration, 
and not an actual oration’. 

teAevt is with much plausibility conjectured by Victorius, and the 
conjecture is supported by F, A. Wolf. The nominative is possibly due 
to the copyist being misled by the apparent parallelism above, dpxy 
d€ dudrt _x.t-A.—THs A€Lews is constructed with 7 dovvderos; on this kind 
of ‘attraction’, comp. note on III 9. 3, 9 elpouévn ths NéEews. 

emidoyos...Adyos] Quint. VI 1.2, zam si morabimur, non tam enume- 
ratio, sed guast altera fiet oratio. Supra i 9.6, ai meptodor ai paxpat 
ovat Aoyos yiverat. 

eipnka, dknkdare, éxere, xpivate] ‘I must now close; you have heard 
all; the facts are in your hands; I ask for your verdict’. Considering 
the carelessness of style which characterizes many portions of the Rhe- 
doric, it is all the more striking to find its close marked by a sentence 
so happily chosen,—a sentence which at once illustrates the point under 
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consideration and also serves as an appropriate farewell to the subject 
of the treatise; as though Aristotle had added at the conclusion of his 
course: ‘I have said all that I had to say; my lectures are now finished ; 
I leave the subject in your hands, and trust it to your judgment’. The 
closing words of the Sophistici Elenchi are at least equally effective, 
Rowdy Gy ein mavrav vay 7 TOY nKpoapévav Epyov Tois pev mapadeAetpevors 
Tis weOodou ovyyrvepuny rots & evpnuévots modAnv exew xaptv. 

The illustration is doubtless a reminiscence of the closing words of one 
of the best-known speeches of Lysias, Or. 12 (kar’ "Eparoa6évous), mavcopat 
katnyopov’ dknkdate, Ewpakare, memovOare’ exere, Sixafere, a passage which 
may perhaps find its modern equivalent in some such words as these: 

‘The speech for the prosecution must now close; I have appealed to 
your ears, to your eyes, to your hearts: the case is in your hands; I ask 
for your verdict.’] 


APPENDIX (E) 


Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 


[Among the books belonging to the late Mr Shilleto which have been 
recently acquired by the University Library, are two interleaved copies of 
the edition of the Rhesoric printed at the Oxford University Press in 1826. 
One of these, which is in bad condition owing to many years of use, 
contains a large number of annotations of very unequal value, written in 
various hands; in the other, which bears on the title-page the name 
Richard Shilleto with the date Dec. 15, 1863, apparently all the notes on 
which his maturer judgment set any value, are copied out by himself in 
a hand rivalling that of Richard Porson for clearness and beauty. All 
these notes, and a few selections from the older book, with some trifling 
omissions, (parallel passages, for instance, already quoted at large in 
these volumes,) I have transcribed in full by permission of the Syndics 
of the University Library, and I append them here as an epilogue to 
Mr Cope’s Commentary. ] 


BOOK I. 


A 1.12, avayky S¢ adray jrraicba] dv avrav i.e. rév pyropiKkav. 

I. 13, Tovras dv tis OheAnoere TA peyeora xp@pevos Sixaiws «.T.A. Plat. 
Meno. 87 E, oxeWapeda 51) Ka Exacrov dvadapBdvovres, roid éorw a& nas 
Bere. vyleca, hapev, kal loyds Kal KadAXos kal mAoDros 4y* Tadra Aéyouev 
cal ra rovadra dpéAtma...ravra Se radra dapyev éviore kal Barre. 

I. 14, cogioris pev| Intellige; codiorys pev (wodiorys éeort),...duadex- 
tixds d€ ov (coduaris €or) K.T.A. 

2.12, ) yeverOa i} EoeoOa 4} eyew] eyew: Plat. Theaet. 183 A, 204 A, 
1 Rep. 351 C inter éorw et eyes lis est in Codd. Editt.) 

2.20, kata rporov]=<dp0ds. Vid. Cobet. N. Lect. p. 87. “Plat. de 
Rep. IX 581 A, kadodvres adrd piroxpyparov dpOds av Kadoipev, et post 
pauca: idopades d:) xadodvres avrd kara rpdmoyv dy Kadoimev.” Itaque 
h, l. scribe xara Adyov vel }) kara rpdmov. Hoc praefero. 

3+ 2, 4 Ocwpdv elvae 4} xperqv x.7.A.] Cicero Orat. Part. 3. 10, Quid 
habes igitur de causa dicere? Cicero Pater: Auditorum eam genere distingui. 
Nam aut auscultator est modo qui audit, aut disceptator, td est ret sen- 
tentiaegue moderator: ita, ut aut delectetur, aut statuat aliquid. Sta- 
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tuit autem aut de praeteritis, ut iudex, aut de futuris, ut senatus. Sic 
tria sunt genera, iudicii, deliberationis, exornationis: guae guia in lau- 
dationes maxime confertur, proprium habet iam ex eo nomen. 1 de Ora- 
tore 31. 141, (non negabo me didicisse) causarum.,..partim in iudiciis 
versari, partim in deliberationibus: esse etiam genus tertium, quod in 
laudandis aut vituperandis hominibus poneretur. de invent. 11 4. 125 
omnis et demonstrativa et deliberativa et iudicialis causa...Aliud enim 
laus aut vituperatio, aliud sententiae dictio, aliud accusatio aut recusatio 
conficere debet. In tiudicits guid aeguum sit guaeritur,in demonstrationibus 
guid honestum, in deliberationibus, ut nos arbitramur, quid honestum sit 
et guid utile, 

3-8, oddé ra pwr yevdpeva 7 ph eodpeva ovx olov re k.7.d,] alia collegit 
Herm. ad Plat. Rep. 111 389 A. [Rhet.] 111 17. 8, Isaei Ciron. Hered. § 27; 
Dem. Androt. 603, Mid. 532; Plat. Rep. 1v 426 B, Dem. mpds ®opplwva 
907, 1 Aphob. 834, Aesch. Choeph. 64, 470, Plat. Symp. 204 A; Lucian, 
I p.22, Somnium 17; Bremi ad Aeschin. adv. Ctesiph. § 78; Lysias de 
olea 108 St=264 R, Theomnest. 116 St=344 R et 117 St=350 R; Herod. 
VII Io1, Lys. xiii § 16, Dem. VII 83 § 28. 

ovde...o0 gu. [Rhet.] 1 5.15; (dAX’) ov, I 1T.9. 

4.6, Ajoera] Anal. Pr. I1 19, rodro & nyas ov Anoerar dia TO eidévar Tas 
Uméxopev tov oyov. De Anco, Ancona, disputavit Cobet Nov. Lect. 
p. 265, 266. 

5.3) KTaTev Kat cwpdrev| dead and live stock, thing-chattels, man- 
chattels.—Num Plat. Gorg. 511 D idem sibi vult? 17y kuBepyntixyy, 4} ov 
povov tas Wuyxas oder, ddAd kal Ta OOpara Kal Ta XpHpaTa. 

5.11, dv To yppas AwBara] Sy=rovrev a4 (nominativus). 

5.13, rooovT@ peiCou adore pr)...moveiv x.7.X.] Transl. ‘by an amount 
just so far larger as not to render’. Si voluisset Ar. ‘so that we make 
our movements not more tardily’, scripturus fuit moeto Oa. 

5.15, o08’ GAvmos Kal modvxponos’ ovr dvev] Quid si od aAvmos Kat 
moAdvxpdvios ovK avev...? Si vera lectio est, dd. kal Toh. idem fere valet 
quod modvypovias aduros, ut in Tac. XI Ann. 5, continuus inde et saevus 
accusandts reis Suillius.—[ovr’] Bekk. st. De ovde...0v vid. ad I 3. 8. : 

6.24, Kopwbiows 8 od péuderar ro “TDuov] Schneidewin Simonides 
Fragm. XCIv, p.105, 106. “Schol. Vratislav. Pind. Olymp. xiti 78, Tobro 
8 kal Sysa@vidns etre’ KoptvOiorce & ov pavier ro "TAcov ode Aavaol- 
dudorépos yap ovppaxor eyévovro, Codex Kopw6iovrw ov pavel, omissis 7d 
"TXvov, tum Aavaois, quae omnia restituit Boeckhius. Numeri dissoluti. 
Plutarch. Dion. I. Vox pyview interpretationi cessit apud Aristot. 
Rhet. I 6,” ’ ; ; 

7.14, G&picrov pev vdep] “So then I will conclude with the saying of 
Pindarus optima res agua, not for the excellency but for the common 
use of it.” BACON, Speech Touching Purveyors, vol. IV, p. 306, ed. 
MDCCXXxX. 

rd moAAdKis ToD GAtyaKis Umepéxer] “degrees of well-doing there could 
be none, except perhaps in the se/domness and oftenness of doing well.” 
HooKkER, Eccl. Pol. 1 8.8, vol. I, p. 290, ed. Keble. ; 

7.21, 5 xpivew dv 4 (vel) kexpixaow of ppdvipor 7 mavres v7] ol monol 
(sapientes sive omnes sive quam plurimi; cf. 11 23.12) 7 (aut) of mAcious 
7 (aut) of kpariorot. 
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7.28, n obs obroe xplvovar] 4 ods dmodéxovrat II 22. 3; 23. 12.—Xen. 
Memor. Iv 4.16, Eur. Heracl. 197. 

9. 2,] Quintil. 111 7. 6. = 

9. 38, & pddcora memoinxer] 6 delet Bekk. ed. ult. Sed 6 idem valet 
quod ei re. 

(8’) ‘Appddior] d¢ add. Vater. Bekk. ed. ult. 

9. 38, ovrOeav] Cicero Brut. 12. 48 (Ait Aristoteles) Tsocratem 
primo artem dicendi esse negavisse, scribere autem alits solitum orationes, 
guibus in iudiciis uterentur. Quid sibi velit Bekker ex uno Codice prae- 
ferens dovrjevavy, quum reliqui tres ovvjGevay praebeant, parum intelligo. 
Cf. 111 13.3. [“Jebb, Adtic Orators 11 p. 68 note 2. Surely dovvjGerav is 
utterly inconsistent with 111 13.” Note in Shilleto’s older copy of Rhet.] 

9.41, é€xouevov] Cf. 11 22.11, 16. 

II. 10, meioOar] éxmodvrat, 11 20. 6. [ Lobeck. ad Phrynich. p. 31” 
u.s.] 

11, 23, “Not only what is great strange or beautiful, but anything 
that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in an apt description... 
for this reason therefore the description of a dunghill is pleasing to the 
imagination, if the image be represented to our minds by suitable ex- 
pressions; though perhaps this may be more properly called the plea- 
sure of the understanding than of the fancy, because we are not so much 
delighted with the image that is contained in the description, as with the 
aptness of the description to excite the image.” ADDISON, Spectator, 418. 

11.8, % Ov dopiay] * <i) dé dropiay Bekk. st. sed in ois latet ef ruot. 

12. 23, mpopdoews Seitau povoy n movnpia] Proverbii scriptor sic scrip- 
sisse videtur: deirar mpopacews povvov } movnpia, vel rd rou trovnpoy mpo- 
aceas Seirat povor. 

12. 28, ois yxaptovvral] “ovs A exhibere Thurot Rev. Arch. Iv 299 
dicit.” Spengel. 

13.12, avrevroteivy] dvr’ ed moteiv. [See Shilleto’s article in fournal 
of Philology Vit, No. xiii, p. 157]. 

14. 5, Se€tds mioreis] vide ne aut deftas miorecs (Eur. Med. 21 et ibi 
Porson) scribendum aut micress omittendum tanquam gloss. vocabuli 
Se€ias. 


15.12, ovdév Siahéper f} pr) Ketrbar H py xpjoba] 11 25.10. Thuc. Iv. 73, 
Dem. Pantaen. p. 978 § 41. 

15.10, €f’ dmorépov «.t.X.] Cf. 114.32 Suspensa et quo ducerentur 
inclinatura responderet, Tac. XI Ann. 34. 

15.12, ov rov mapa rov vopoy évexa dixafe] Plat. Gorg. 454 C, rod 
é£ijs Evexa rrepaiverOa tov Noyov. Dem, de Coron. p. 267 § 120, rod dé rap 
orepavovvrav évexa cuppéepovros. 


15.13, mpoodaror] vid. Lob. ad Phryn. p. 374, 375. 


BOOK II, 


BI. 1, adrot diaketyevol mas]=oi xptral, sive éxkAnovacral sive Sixacrai. 

2.5, 6 vBpi{wv—jobf] I 13.10, od yap et émdrake mavtws UBpicev" 
GN’ ef Evexd Tov, olov rod dripdoat ékeivoy 7 avTos noOnvat. 

3.10, ddvvarov dua hoBeiobar cat opyiterOa] “My affright at his bale- 
ful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred to arise,” Scott, Kenilworth 
ch, xix. ‘Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard; 
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for hatred was effectually kept down by terror,” Macaulay, Hist; Eng. 
I p. 628. 

3.13, maver...dpyyv...AnPOeioa tipwpla mpdrepov] ‘I have little doubt 
of procuring aremission for you provided we can keep you out of the claws 
of justice till she has selected and gorged upon her victims; for in this, 
as in other cases, it will be according to the vulgar proverb, “First come, 
first served.”’ Scott, Waverley ch. xu. “After the first storm there is 
naturally some compassion attends men like to be in misery.” Clarendon, 
Rebellion, Book I p. 3 6. ds yap emt rd word of redevrator Kpivdpevot 
od (ovrar’ memaupévor yap THs opyhs adrav dkpodade, kat tods ehéyxous 43y 
edédovres arrodéxeabe, Lysias XIX § 6 p. 152 St=166 R. 

3. 17, adrovs...mapackevafovar rotovrous] avrovs i.e. tods kpirds. Cf. 9. 16. 
Quid sibi velit Bekkerianum avrovs, me quidem latet. 

4.18, eiSdras (rad trdv mAnoiov xaxa)] ‘Who make themselves ac- 
quainted with.” Thus Plutarch If 73 G, 6 & éyxeiwevos det kat mavrayod 
mekpos kat arepmys, kal avta yuvdaokeor kal moAuTpaypovay [from Shilleto’s 
older copy]. 

4-27, ots Oappodpev] obs MS A®. Spengel. Ego diu conieceram. 

4. 31, 6 pioav] Ennius 379, guem metuunt, oderunt: quem quisque 
odtt, pertisse expetit, Ovid 11 Amor. 2, 10, guem metuit quisque perisse 
cupit. 

4. 32, adyewv] I 15. Io. 

5.17, 7) mAelous...7) Kpeirrous...7 dupa] vid. ad 12. 6. 

6. 10, wavra: vid. ad 9. 3. 

6.20, rovs mpdrov SenOévras ti aiaxyvvovra] Plato Sophist. 217 C, uy 
Toivuv, @ E€ve, Hua THY ye mpdtny altnodvrayv xdpw drapynbels yévp. Hinc 
explicandus locus Aristoph. in Nub. 1215, dAAa xpeirrov jv evOds tore 
drepvOpiacat i.e. py aioyvver Oat Tov SenOevra. 

7.6, dxapioreiv] réraxrat pév as emi rd mA€ioTOv mpds Tovs ed mabovras, 
Srav pr) BovAwvras xapw éxrivew rois ed memoinxoow. oO dre Sé kal emt rov 
xapiter Oat 7) Oedovtay xpavra r@ dxapioreiv, Bekk, Anecd. 218, 9. Plat. 
Symp. 186 c. 

8.6, ov yap édeodow of exmemdnypévot] Shakesp. K. Lear V 3.231. 

9.2, 4m rois dvakios mparrovot Kaxds auvdxOecOa] Soph. Electr. 237, 
TOs émt Trois POtpwévors dpedetv Kadov; 

9. 3, dao] all who possess these two feelings (véueots and éovos). 
Cf. Politic. 111 9.1, ri 76 Sixacov ro Te OAvyapyxtKov Kal Snpoxparikoy. mavTes 
(all who uphold either form of government) yap dmrovrat Sixaiov rivds. 
qwavra = wavra Ta To.avra 6. 10. 

9. 4, Tods marpadoias...drav...ruxaot...ovdels av AumnOeln xpnoros] vid. 
nos ad Aristoph. Av. 652. [“‘éoriy Neyopevor dy re Thy adamex’ ds hravpas 
éxowevnoev det@ more. Accusativus anticipatus non solum post verba activa 
ponitur, sed neutralia (ut kal xarayehds viv ds éveppadn Avs pnpg, Eur. 
Bacch. 286), deponentia quae intransitiva sunt (ut Iavaxrov édéovro Bowwrovs 
bras mapaddécover Thuc. V 36), passiva (ut praeter h.1, Dem. I Aphob. p. 826 
§ 47, éyéypanro...rov oikov dros pucdeooro, Xen. Cyrop. II 1.5, rovs 
"EdAnvas ovdév mo capes Aéyerar ef Ewovra. Aristot. Rhet. II 9. 4.....); 
audacius post adiectiva ut infra 1269, Sewov ye rov xipuka...et pndémore 
voornoe: madwv. Nec alia est ratio loci Platonici todrov ody rév pidov dros 
dv meoOciev Zxets Twa pynxavyv; 111 Rep. p.415 C. Madv. Gr. Synt. citat 
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Xen. Anab. 11 1. 5, § 159, Anm. 4.” Transcribed from adv. on Aristoph. 
Tor 

: 5, POovepds] Plat. Phileb. 48 B, GAG py 6 POovay y emt kakois Tots 
Tav médas Hddpevos avahavncerat. 

10.11, déiovpevor] ‘for whom a claim is put in’ Vid. nos ad Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 293. 

12.6, duo radra] i.e, Pidoripor, Prdvixo. Vid. ad Plat. Phil. 
p. 37 c. [“ Plat. Theaet. p. 154 B, ef 6€ av ro mapaperpovpevov j} épamropevov 
Exacrov Hv rovrar, i.e. péya  Aevkoy 7 Oepudv. Aristot. Nic. Eth. 1 9=8, 
13, ca’ avras ay elev al kar’ dperny mpakers nSeiau’ ddA pry Kal dyabai ye 
kai kadal, kal pddiora TovTav Exacroy, i.e. 7Ov, dyabdv, Kadov. Rhetor. 
II 12.6, cal Guo radra paddov 7 pidroxpyparor, 1.€. Puroripor, puddvixor, 5-17, 
# day mrelovs dow ois radra ouppéper, } Kpelrrovs, } dudo.” From Shilleto’s 
copy of Badham’s Philebus, |.c.]. 

16.2, caddxoves 8€ kal goAotkot] Aaiddpyns dé ris Av codo.Kdrepos EvOpa- 
mos T@ Tpom@, Xen, Cyrop. VIII 3. 21. 

18, 3, maow yap dvaykaiov, Ta wept Tod Suvdrov Kal dduvdrov mpooxpya bat] 
Vide ne dvayxaia (aut rd) Ar. scripserit. In 1 3.4, mpooypavras dé moddaxts 
kal Ta yevoueva dvapipynoKorres kal Ta péhAovra mpoetkd{ovres accusativus 
cum participiis coniungitur. In Xenoph. Agesil. XI 11, kal rd peyahodppov 
(7 peyaddppor Schneider) od ody TBpe adda ody youn exphro. 

19.21, ef émeipace, kai émpafe] ‘if he courted, he also succeeded.’ 

19.24, ouvvedei] cuvveper Cobet, Var. L. p. 134. 

21.13, ta Sednpoorevpeva] Vid. Thucyd. Ill 113.13, IV 92.4. 6y- 
poowevew, publicare, Xen. Hellen. I 7.10. 

21.14, ayav...ayav] ‘in excess,’ ut servetur 6 mapadkoyiopos. 

22.3, Tots kpivovow f ovs dmodéxorrat] 23. 12, supra 7.28, 4 oi kpivortes 
}) ods ovToL Kpivouct. 

22.3, Aexréov=Déyery Sei, itaque postea elvyat...cuvayery. 

22.8, oupBovdevovres dé] potuit addere (post dé) 7} dmorpémovres. Cf. 
I 3.6, 11 18.4. Vid. nos ad Plat. Protag. 331 E. [Minus negligenter 
scripsit, nam ovpBovdevouer f} mpotpéerorres 7) drorpémovres, Quanquam alibi 
(e. g. I 3.6, 11 18.4) ovpBovdevew opponitur drorpérew.” Extracted from 
a long note on Protag. l.c. [rd dvdpuotoy 7] 76 Cporor. ] 

22.11, €ynrat] passivum est ut § 16. 
we 6, mpociro] Plat. Gorg. P. 520 ¢, kat mpoéoOat ye Symou Thy evepyeciay 
dvev picOod...et mpooiro avt@ 6 maidorpiBns. D, ravrnv rHy evepyeoiay 
mpoécOa. Xenoph. Anab. VII 7.47, ddAd phy dre coi dder drododvat 
miotev@ kal Tov xpdvoy SiddEew oe, kal avrdv ‘yé ce ovyxt avé~ecOar Tods col 
mpoepevous evepyeciav Spavrd cot éykadovvras. 

23.7, TOUTO TLs Gv elmevev] Tis eimecev Bekk. dy etrrevev AS. An dyreirerey? 

23-20, ovx iva xravwor] kdvwot Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 391, “xal TUPAS 
dfdov legendum esse kavwor, ne senarius in prima sede habeat creticum,” 
Quidni ovc * * | tva krdvect x.7.A. 

25.10, av ovrws eAvOn] ay ovTwoci Av6j. Cf. infra av Avon. 


BOOK III. 


I'1.6, avracia] Gataker ad Antonin. 1 § 7, p. 8. 
na ‘ / a = 
2. 3, 9 mepi [Alav] pxpor] ‘or if one speak about very trivial matters.’ 
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2.8, ovk €orw] Cf. Ethic. Nicom. 111 1.8, ga & tows ovk fore 
dvayxag Oijvat, dAAa wGAXov drrobaveréov. 

2.13, GAAo GAdov kupidrepov] Quintil. x 1.6, cum sint alits alia aut 
mags propria. 

3-4, €vayza] Lob. ad Phryn. p. 375 (dvaiua 3 codd. Bekkeriani). yAwpor 
aiua Soph. Trach. 1055, decolorem Cicero vertit Tusc. 11 8.20. Sed vid. 
Eur. Hecub. 129. 

3.4, émereixiopa tov vouwv] Dem. Philipp. 41 § 5 ad q.1. Sauppius 
citat de Rhod. Libert. p. 193 § 12 et locum nostrum. Errat Hemsterh. ad 
Lucian. Nigrin. 23, Tom. 1 p. 63. Eadem sententia est quae in Taciti 
Annal. XIV 57 et XVI22. qpovpioy éeretyioOn Aradavrn (Thuc. II 32); itaque 
*Aradavrny émire(xiopa Tis Aoxpidos appellat Diodor. XII 44. 

5.4, more] Dem. de fals. leg. § 260. 

7.7, yap] Eth. Nic. v. 10=8. 3 woAda yap. 

9. 8, €AOdvres ws Uuas] eiceAOdvres & eis Cobet Var. Lect. p. 368. Si 
aeque év vpiv (i.e. rots Suxkaorais Aphob. 1. 813 § 1) et wap’ dpiv § 2, et 1 
contr. Stephan. rror § 1, alibi, dicitur; quidni aeque dicatur els dyads et ds 
vpas? Vide etiam ne éAdovres possit defendi Aphob. l.c. eis 8 vpas rods 
ovdeyv TaY nueTepwy axpiBas emirrapévous eAnAvOev. 

11.6, Opdrrec oe] Cobet Nov. Lect. p. 655 “Quid igitur erat quod 
diceret quum Oparre oe videretur dicere? Nempe Oparrns ei, e Thressa 
natus es, ut satis Aristoteles ipse confirmat addens, ef pi)...edvav.” 

II. 13, pvoma] Luscitiosum (Gell. Iv 2). Arist. XXXI Probl. 8, d&a ri 
of pvames piKpad ypaypara ypapover; aromov yap TO pi G&d opavras toveiy 
Zpyov o£0 opavray’ morepov bre péyada haiverat Ta puKpa eay Gj eyyus’ of Se 
mpooayovres ypapovow; 7) dia ro cuvdyovtas ra Bdépapa ypadew; cf. 15 
et 16... [From Shilleto’s older copy]. 

II. 14, 6 Kaprd6tos...rév yaya] “In Iceland, the reindeer were intro- 
duced by the Danish Government about the middle of the last century; 
but they are understood to have proved a nuisance instead of a benefit. 
They have not the wolf to check the tendency of their population to 
exceed the means of subsistence, and they have multiplied so as to 
devour the summer pastures on which the inhabitants depend for their 
cattle; and having been allowed to run wild they are of no use.” Laing, 
Norway p. 418. 

14.6, kav py evbds Somep Evpuridns, GAN €v tO mpodoyw yé mov] An 
Sorep Evpuridns €v TO mporoy@ GAN’ €y TO mpoidvre ye mov? 

19. I, émtyaAkevev] “auditoris animum sibi conformare et conciliare,” 
—velut “incude formare.” [From Shilleto’s older copy. ] 
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GREEK INDEX 


TO. TEXT AND NOTES, 


The references are to Book, Chapter, and Section. 
a 2. 4” refers specially to the mote ; 


B 7. 4n! indicates the notes in small print at the foot of the page. 
ap. for apud denotes words and phrases guoted by Aristotle. 


aBedrepia B 5.3 avrois dywviterOa trois mpaypacw vy 1.5 
ayaboy (defined) a6.2 dyonoriky y 12.1 
epi Tov peifovos ayabod a7.1 dyovucrixy dper?) ro} oaparos a 5.14 
Ta opodoyoupeva dyaba a6.17 ddadopa a 12.35 
tots dyabds (v. 7.) €xover BII.2  ddidpOopor ai5.17 
*Ayabav B 19.133 24.10 10 ddieiv (def.) a 10.3 
dyapévas éyew 77.3 adixcioOa (def.) aise 
dyav B 12.14; 13.1 TO ddtceioOar pGAXov 7) adixeiv a 7. 22 
dyaray Appendix (A) vol. I p. 294; aduxnoat y 2.10 
B 23.8  adixnua a 3.9 

ayarrac Oat @.LE.17 ddikyjpara a 13.1 
TO ayannrov a7.4I adixnuara (def.) a 13. 16 
Tois Kaka ayyéAAovow opyifovras B2.20 ddikwy xeipav apyew B 24.9 
*"Aynoimodts ev Aedpois B 23.12  ddwopiorov a 13.14 
aykvupa kal Kpépaorpa y 11.5 ddodrcox7 y 12.6 
dyvecrov B 24.10; y 8.2 a@orecxia B 13.123 B 22.33 y 3.3 
aypapos a 10.3; 13.2, 11; 15.8  adogeiv a 12.16 
mapa ta aypada dikaa a14.7 ddvyvarov eimeiv Bi2a7 
dypoukia nOovs y 16.9  deckigerw B 3.16 
dypoikot yvoporvmot B 21.9 deddrorddwr Ovyarpes trav apud y 2.14 
ayxivoa a6.15  ad¢qptor adixety a 12.2 
ayxiorela B6.25 anodes vy 8.239.2 
dywyny (rod vopov) @15.10 d@dvarov dpyjy py pvdracce Oynrds dv 
dyov areorw y 12.5 ap. B 21.6 


sees ‘ 
ayGves TmoXtriKol 
dyaudy 


Y 1.4 ’A@nvalovs év ’A@nvaiois érawveiv 
a9.30; y 14.11 
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INDEX TO TEXT AND NOTES. 


"AOnvaioe ‘Ounp@ paprupt exp. a 15. 13 
oreicanevey ’AO, mpos "Emidavpov 


y 10.7 

*AOnunoe B 23.11 
of ’AOnynoe pyropes y 17.10 
ra dO\a Tin ag. 16 
d0Xa AapBavover y4 
dOpoa Katdoragis alt.t 
dduppa ap. ¥ 3.2, 4 
Atywiras kai Moridadras B 22.7 
TO é€v 6pOadpois eivar aida B 6, 18” 
aidds a9. 20; £ 6, 1” 
aikiat copdroy B 8.9 
aikiay B 16.4 
alkicatro a 12,26 

6 Aipav 6 Zopokdéous y 16. 11 
Alveoidnpos a 12. 30 
aiveros B 25.7 
alviypare y 2.12 
alvyparadn B 21.8 
aivirrovra: perapopa y 2. 12 
Ta ev nviypéva y 11.6 
0 yvypevov y 2.12 


/ > ~ ‘ oe | A ? ‘ a 2S 
(romos) €K TOU 1) TavTo TOVs auTOUS aEt 


aipeio Oa B 23.19 
alpovra a5.12 
Aigioy 71072 
Aioyiyns (Socraticus) y 16. 10 
alo-ypoxepbeia B65 
alaxpondoyetv ovdeva y 2.13 
aicyvvn (def.) B 6.2 

aloyvyns a&ious Basel 7, 
aloyuytnda B 6,21 
aicyvytnAol a 12.19; B 12.10; 13.10 
aio yuvrika B6.11 
aloxvvovrat 8 2722" 6n7 
Alodmetot Aoyot B 20. 2 
Aicomos B 20. 5,6 
aireiy,..amareiv B67 
airla  tvxn evioy a 5.17 
th airla Bazaar 
(rémos) TO Aéyerv Thy aitiay Tod Ta- 
padogéou B 23. 24 

airvov a7.12 
(romos) az6 Tod airiov B 23.25 
dxpacer - B 14.4 
dxpatovres B 14.1 
dxpatovros a5.1I 
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aku B 12.2 
dkxoXacia (def.) a9g9.9 
dkoXaciav B 6.13 
dm’ dxo\acias 86.4 
dko\agraivew B 23.1 
dko\acros a 10.4 
dxodovbet dixds a 6.3 
ols rept) dkodovbet a9.25 
axodovnrekol i243 
(romos) €k Tov dkodovbodyros =» B 23. 14, 
dkos ¥7-9 
dxpacia a 10, 4312512 
80 axpaciay B 19. 19 
axpareis a12.312; 812.3 
akparevutixa 8 16.4 
axpiBeca y 12.5 
To akpiBes a2.4 
Adyov axpiBij y 17.12 
Ta axpiBn meplepya y 12.4 
pire dvadeis pyre axpeBets = a: 10. 19 
dxpiBoroyeta Gat a 10.13 
axptBodoynréoy y 1.10 
axpiBoroyia a5-15 
axp.Bds SiaptOunoacdat a4.4 
axpiBods opav a7.18 
axpoarny diabeival mas O23 
mpos pavAov akpoarny y 14.8 
Mpos Xap axpowsevot a 1.10 
dktiy oTevotropoyv ap. y 3.1 
akvpov Qs. 22 
aXafoveiapy BPG] 
dAafovelas B 6.11 


’Ade£avdpos (Paris) a 6. 25; B 23-5, 12 


ev Tr AdeEavdpo B23) Scn2457 


tov Adkaiov a 9.20 
oi.am ’AAKiBiadou Ba05.3 
Ta mpos aAnOevay B 6.23 


7 8€ AVots Pawopevn GAN ovK ddnOns det 

B 25-9 
dAnbevovray ray ppovipav B 6.17 
AAKiOdpas 823.113 y 3.1;2, 3,4 
€v 7) Meoonnakg ’Akddyas 


@ 13534523" 1 


*AXkivou drodoyos y 16.7 
d\ha a 15.18 
map GAdAnAa Ta e€vayria padtora dai- 
veo Oat ¥ 2.9 
(romos) €k Tay mpos GAAnAa = B 23.3 
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GAnv emorhyny tis Siadexrixfjs a 2.21 
trav d\dov (with superlative) 


B4.93 71.9 

Goyiordrepoe B 17.6 
@)utrov a5.11 
@dupov péAos ap. 6.7 
advrov a2.18; 825.14 
adormexa B 20.6 
dpa éyor éBadiCev y 16.9 
Guapravew ¥ 2.10 
duapreiy ddd pr) ddukeiv a 12. t4 
dudprnya ¥ 15.3 
Gpaptnuara (def.) a 13. 16 


, bY > a e , 
(romos) TO €k Tov apaptnOévrav KaTn- 


yopetv B 23. 28 
”Auaots B 8.12 
duédevat atl.4 
dpmexovny B 4. 16 
Gpunrov ¥ 2.10 
apdiBoros aI5.10 

adpdiBoros y5-4 
TO dudido€ety a2.4 
dpduoByrnors a 13.10 

dpdioByrjcers y 16.6 

mept TeTTapeov 7 dudisBytnois y 17.1 
dudioBytyncipos a 6.18 
dudvoBynricaey a 3-6 


mpos Ta dudioBynrovpeva dmavray vy 15. 2 
dv consopitum arkns” 
dy with opt. after certain particles. Ap- 

pendix (D) vol. 11 p. 336; 820.5; 


23.7 
-av and -1ay, verbs ending in, a 2.18” 
avaBon) y 10.7m 
dvaBoX xpovov a 12.8 
avaBonr) xpovnos a 12.8 
dvaBoAn dpotoy 79.6 
ai ev trois diOupdpBots dyvaBokai = y. 9. 1 


dyti ray dvtiatpopav dvaBodds y 9-6 


dvayeo Oat a 4.3 
avaryKaiov B 25.9,10; y 15.3 
TO dvaykatov Aumnpov aIt.4 
avayKaia a2nl7 
dvaykaia ws émi ro mod a 2.14 
dvaykaiov B 25.10 
py) dvayKaiwy ndovav a 10.9 
Oe dvaykny a 12.14 


maAw avadiwo0act 


B 15.3 


INDEX TO 


Adas avaidys ap. y 11.3 
mavra dvaupet a 15. 33 
dvaipet ovvOnkny a 15.21 
avatpetv ravayria B 18.1 


dvaipeiy trav éxOpav ra réxva PB 21. 11 


avédys y 17.15 
moAAa avnpynke Sikata a 14.5 
dvaiperixa B38.8 
dvaoxvvria B 3.5 
avacxvvria (def.) B 6.2 
dyavo-yuvreiy y 11.3 
dvaioxuvTovoww B6.1 
dvaicxvvrot B 13.10 
(rémos) mapa rd dvairiov ws airioy B 24.8 
dvahaBeiv tov dxpoarny aI.1Io 
avadaBortes a 13.4 
Tov dvadynrov mpaov a 9. 28 
dvadoyia B 9.11 
peradopa Kar’ dvadoyiav y 10.72 


(ueradopal) ai kar’ avadoyiay y 10. 7 @ 
dyddoyov 77.2 
a7.4 
¢ 7 , ON 
Urrokempevors Mpaypacw avadoyov y 7.1 
(romos) €k Tov dvaddyou Tatra oup- 


dvadoyov €xovow 


Baivew Bi23517 

€k Tov avddoyov ¥ 2.93; 4.4 
Ths avddoyov y 10.7 # 
év T@ avadoyov y 4.3 
Trois Gvddoyoy...tais dvadoyov =—s_-y_ 6.7 
avaNutikhs émuoTnuns a4.5 


OnAov nui kal Toto €k ToY dva- 
Avtixey et sim. 
a2..8; 143 Bi2z5al 204 


év Tois avadutikois Ouwpiotae «= a 2, 18 
avapaxer Oat a 12.11 
dvapeyvivat y 17.6 
dvapvicae y 19. 2 

e€ dvapynoews y 19.1 
dio avavdpias B 6.13 
*Avaéayopas B 23.11 
"AvakavOpidov iauBetov y 10.7¢ 

*Avagavdpidov yepovropavia y 12.3 


To Avagavdpidou T5 émawovpevov y 11.8 


dva&iaws kaxompayiats B9.1 
avarraduy a7.12 
dvaravoeis all.4 
° , 

avarnpia B 8.10 
dvamvet a 2,18 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


avackevatew B 24.4 
Komns dvacoet ap. y 2. 10 
dvaorpéeper Oat B 6. 27 
dvaoyxeros vy 11.8 


avarpéypact ras ddXorplas vais PB 23.11 


dvapepopevor B 6.25 
jvdparrosicavro Bicen7 
dvOparrodddeus B9.15 
avSpia a 5.6 
dvdpia (def.) a9g.8 
avdpravroroia a II. 23 
*AvOpokAjjs 6 Turdeds Br 23022 
*Avdporior 743 
dvdpwdéorepot pi xr7s2 
aveykAnrous a4. 11 
aveixace Bz 
dvedevbepos alo4 
dvedevOepor Bi 4355 
Gro dveevOepias B 6. 5,7 
ave\riorov B 5.14 
dveois a II. 29 
avev rdxns a 5.15 
avéxeoOar adixovpevov a 13.18 
Tots avOpwrivos ovyytyydoKew emvetkes 
a 13.17 
Tav avOpariver a5.10 
airias dvOpemikas a2.7 
dviapov ap. ati.4 
dviadot y 14.9 
Gviépevat.. .emirevopevat a 4. 12” 
dvopodoyovpeva B 22.15"; 23. 23 (d25) 
dvrayevicrat B5.9 
dvrayovioras B 10.6 
dvTayavicrelv y 15.10 
avramroOwWovat PVR IEG ae 
avramobdovat Sikatov a 9.24 
THV tony avrarodidovew Bp2ar7, 
dvrepaoras 6 10.6 
dyrevmo.eiv Tov evTomoarTa a 13.12 
dvriWiaBaddevy y 15-7 
Ta mpos Tov avriduKkoy y 13. 3,4 
év tH avriOdoes (Isocr.) y 17. 16 
avridects 79-93 II. 10 
pevdeis avriOécers y 9. 10 
dytikara\Aarreo Oat oY Sieh) 


A€Es avrixetpevn a9.37;79-7 
ayrixeevas a 7.18; y 10.53 11.9 
B9.1 


avrixetrat 
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four varieties of dvrixelpeva (note) 


[Coe Cee hag 

dyrixpovon B2.9 
dytikpovots y 9.6 
dytiéyovras B 3-5 
dytidoyia y 13.33 17-16 
*Avripayos y 6.7 
avr iptpov apud y 3.3 
dvrimabetv B 4031; 6. S 
dvrirapaBoAn y 13. 3,4 
e& avrimapaBonfs y- 19-5 
dvrurapaBadXovtes a 3.9 
avtimapaBadew a 9. 38 

Of avrimovovpevor TavTns a2.7 
avTurotouvres B2.5 
avrimotovow B24) 
avrimparrew B 2.9 
*Avricbevns y 4.3 
dvrictrac Oy v9.6 
avrictpopos all 
dyrictpopav v9.6 
avyrioTpopots apxalov mountov = 9.1 
dytitvAdoyifea Oat Bi2zazcmyel7i.l> 
dyrioudNoytodpevov 8 25.1 
avrireivovtas B 4.19 
dvrupidovpevos B 4.2 
6 ’Avripavros An Eos B 2.19 
"AvTiupoy oO TroinThs B 6.27 


€k TOU MeAedypov Tod “Avtupavtos 


B 23.20 

avvew 79.3 
dvuTrepBAnT@s a II. 13 
dvoparioba y 11.5 
pny avdporos ap. y 15.8 
dvevupov y 2yi23. 353 
Tov loov a&voov a 13.16 
a€vonicrov G2 Aemeont 
a€iopa A Gier'h 
Umep TO a€iwpa y 2.1 
doptotos airia a 10,12 
doptora B 22. 11 
doptoroy mAava y 14.6 
TOV amayyehovT@v y 16. 10 
dmayopevew a1I5.9 
amrabet Bi.4 
arabes Siyos B 6.18 
drawWevoiav a2.7 
amraiWevola mAovVTOUV B 16.4 
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mbaverépous...rovs dmaevrouvs B 22.3 


drareiy...aireiv B 6.7 
amatrovow y 5.2 
draddayny (025) a 10. 18 
dmahorpidcat a5.7 
amaddorpiacw, Soow kal mpacw a5.7 
arravOnaavres y 4.3 
arnvOnkora y 10.2 
paxpay dmaprav y 5-2 
araracOa rept 76 Sikatov a 10.4 
dmewnpora ats. 3 
T@ dretpavr@ 79-3 
80 dretpiav a 13. 13 
a7retpov y 6.7 
TO dmretpov y 8.2; 9.2 
dmetpor xeysavos Oappodar B 5.18 
dredevbepovpevos y 8.1 
dmépavros vy 8.13 9-3 
& dmexOnoovrat Tots €y Opois a 6.29 
ameuypevor B 5.14 
dridava y 3-4; 8.1 
amore mace B 14.2 
amvorot B 13.3 
dois 6 Kpurns GZye3 
am)ovv a 9. 29 
am\ovoTepos y 16.2 
amas 


a 2.4", 153 6,137. 21,223 818.13 19.26 


Ta amas ayaba a9. 17 
ands (opp. to aire) a 7.35 
amas (opp. to ava) ai5.12 
amas eimeiv a 13.14 
dro- and de-, verbs compounded with, 
al,ip.3 
amd tUxns a 4.3 
aroBaivovra G7. 17. Sup OntA 
droBakeiv dorida B 6.3 
TOY kak@v amoBoAds a 6.4 
drrodetktixos (Adyos) B.1.2 
drrodeixrixod Adyou a 8.6 
émiAoyoy TOV drodetkTiKaY y 13.3 
dmroSetkTiKos y 17.12 
> , 
drodevEts B 25.14; y 13.2 
BJ 58. ¢ LAS , 
amo evkis PnTOpLKn evOvpnpa al.IlI 
> / >A Sle i lee « 
dmodckar Gy rod elrdvros B 21.15 
amrodéxovrat BabzelOuegcare 
> a 
amrobidopev B 9.2 
drodidopev ras Kpioes a2.5 


INDEX TO 


drodidovat 70 Sixaov au. 7% 
drodiOovat y 5-2,5,7 
Xapw pr amodidovow B 2.23 
aqohid@ y 5-2 
dmodidwot a 15.28 
dméSwxav dA ovK edwKav Bas 
drodapev B 18.5 
drodobnadpevos (cUSecpos) y 5-2 
drroOokipacerar y 12.26 
ro dmoOvnakewv KaKov B2gaiz 
drokapmrovres 79.6 
papa droxorrea Oat y 8.6 
dmoXavots B 11.4 
mpos amoAavow a5.11 
dmo\avaTiKos a 5-73 9-23 
drodoyia a 3.3 
amovevevkact Qtek 
drroviat aIl.4 
drrom\avnow y 13-5 
drromA\nkr4kou y 10.7f 
drom\np@9n a 10.17 
atroorepeiv a7. 5nt 
dmoorepicat mapaxarabykny B 6.3 
dmoretuxnkacw B 6.20 
of ToAAdkis drroreruxnKores a 12.11 
dro péerrav a3.5 
dmorpom? a 3.3 
drotupmaviter Oat B 5.14; 6.27 
dropaiver Oat B 21.16 
dropaivoyra B 21.9 
dnddavots Be2razis 
1} TOU Kupiov dmopaais a 8.2 
aropnow y 11-7 
dnopOeypa Turrakod B 12.6 
dropbeypara 8 21.83 y 11.6 
amoxpn y 1.2 
dmrpaypovas B 4.10 
dmrpéreca B 6.2 
Ta anTa aii.5 
pGAXov drropevor Kata Tpdrov a 2.20 
arabev @ LI16395 5. 163"/8.6523 
ame porov B 17.16 
ev” Apyet (nurodrar bv dy av vopos TeOn 
aI4.4 
@omep apyvpoyvepav 6 Kpirns OS O17) 
ev Apel Taye als 
dpetn (defined) a9. 4 


dpern 


B15 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


dpern) 1) dpetis peiCov a 7.16 
apetis elsuet2 
pépn dperis a9. 5 
ep dperis kal Kaklas ag.I 
Tas TOU O@patos aperds a5.4 
mepaiverat dpiOpe@ mavra y 8.2 
’"Apioreionv B 23.73 y 14.3 
’Apiotimmos mpos WAdrwva B 23.12 
dpiora ray TpaytKav y 3-4 
dpiotetwy aéiovaba 79.7 
dpioroKparia a 8.4 
dpicrokparias TéXos a 8.5 
Gpiorov pev vdap af.a 7.14 
’Aptoropauns y 2.15 
*Apioropay B 23.7 


“Appodios kat “Apicroyeiray 


a9. 38; B 23.8; 24.5 


appovia ths pavis y 1.4 

Aexrixfjs dppovias Seopevos y 8.4 
TO dporroy B9.11 
appvOpov y 8.1 

TO GppvOpov amépavrov y 8.2 
dppoortnpara a 12.6 
év dptiacpois y¥ 5-4 
apxaiay yhorrav a2uly: 
dpxatomAovrot B9.9 
as “ApxéAaov B 23.8 
apxn a 7.12" 

apx7) TOU patos all.it 

dpxnv (homonym) y 11.7 
dpxn xetpav adixkoy B 24.9 
"ApxiBios a1y.15 
dpxixoy To ppovetv a 11.27 
*Apxidoxos Bi23eLi ysl a10 
*Apxutas y 11.5 
doeAyis oikia a 15.13 
Tais danpats Povais y 2. 11 
doOevns mept aixias 412.5 
aoa ap. a 7. 32 
domis didn ”Apeos 74.4 
doteja y 10.1 

Ta aoreia y 11.6 
dotpayaXicets a1I.15 
dotvuyeirovas karadovAota Gat a 3.6 


dovAdoyiorov Q2alore Cebal2 
dovAdoylorav a 2,73 
n aavvderos tis AcEews y 19.6 


dovvbera y 6.6; 12.26, 4 
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Thy aovynOevav Tov Sikodoyeiv a 9. 38 
dodaneias dpos a 5-7 
dodadecraros 6 Bios a5.4 
mpos dowriay B 14.2 
Tov dowrov édevbéptov a 9.29 
dracOaXiav ap. y 3.2 
dréeatos y 18.1 


cA 
(Grexvoe mioreis) vopor paptupes ovv- 


OjKar Bacavor dpKos a 15.2 
arexva gine 
aréxvev a5.17 
Tepl Tay aréxvay miaTewy a15.1 
drexvérepov y 1-7 
druacew B 2.6 
dripnros B 2.6 
arya B 2.6 
dripiat a 13.12 
atiyoraros B 24.2 
aromos B 23.7 
Gromov al.12 
arparos (‘invulnerable’) B 22.12 
arra a2. 11 
Arreca piditia vy 10.72 
*Arrikos mapotkos B 21.13 
*ATTLKOL pyTopes y Il. 16% 
druxnpara (def,) a 13.16 
drixnua Y 15.3 
avdabes 73-3 
Tov avdadn peyadompern a 9.29 
avAnrikal matdiat aII.15 
av£avopevov y 2.3 
avéew 7 Kabatpety a 15.20 
avéewv kal pevovy B 26.1 
avéjoa kal Tamewaooat y 19.4 
avénous V 12 ATI 2 
avénots éemitndevotdtn rots émideckri- 
kois a9. 40 
avénréov a15.21 
TOV avénriKov a 9. 38 
avrapketa Cais a5.3 
avrapkeoraros a5.4 
avTapKéoTepov a 7.10, II 
avrapkws €xew a 6.2 
avrodidaxros ayess 
avroxaBdaka y 14. 12 
avtoxaBdahos y 7.2 
AvroxAjs B 23. 12 
avTokpatwp arpatnyos B 20.5 
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BéArioros avros avrou ap. a 11, 28 
tov eis adrov B 2.1 p. 11"; avroi y 1.3 
avr dyabdv a 7.3; avrg...avT@ a 7.35 


avray épya Ta Téxva a 11.26 
dio ravToparov @is2 


avroupyot a 12.25; B 4.10 


avrodves emuxrnrou xademorepoy a 7. 33 


avroxOovas a5.5 
avxpnpos y II. 13 
ddaipecOa rov cvAdoyio pov B 21.2 
THY Xap B7.5 
ddavitew puow twos a 4.6 
adavitew 7d ma0os y 17.8 
aehns ¥9-5 
aderéou y 8.5 
dderos ap.y 11.2 
ad’ éavrod B 25.4 
TO apOovov Tod oraviou peifov a 7.14 
duvroripot B 9.15 
Ta appodioia Set2.3 
adpodioragovtes B 6.21 
d@vAaxrou a t2028 
advdakra (825) a12.5 
ddapioperns emotnuns all 
yevous adwpiopéevov al.34 
apopiopéevev trépt kpivey iz 
adxyapioreiv B 8.1 
"AxiAe’s B 2.6; 3.16; 24.6; y 4.15 
17.11 

émawetv Tov “AxuAéa B22. 12 
"AxuAREa erraivovow a 3.6 
*AxAAEa "Ounpos mpoexpivev =a 6. 25 
dyop8ov (pos) y 6.7 
axopdos poppryE y 11.11 
awikopot Birze4 
awouxa a9.2 
Ta dypuya eurpuya every yil.2 
epydter Oat Bavavoov réxynv a 9. 27 
BapBapixa a5.9 
Bapeia (pov7) y 1.4 
Bapurns B 17.4 
Bacavor a2.2 
ai Bacavou paprupias tives a 15.26 
Bacula a 8.4 
Baowdevs (king of Persia) B81 
ToAe@y Bactdeis vowous ap. Y 3.3 
Baoragovrac y 12.2a 


INDEX TO 


cA 
(rémros) et évedéyero BeATLov GAAws— 


oKoretv B 23.26 
BéArioros avros avrov ap. a 11.28 
Bia a 10.7, 14 
Td pr Biavov 4dv all.4 
tiv Biavros vmroOnkny Bax324 
6 Bios 6 per’ dodadrelas FdicTos = a 5. 3 
Bralcwots B23gar52 
BAdodnpos Bp 230k 
Bondeva a 21.15 

BonOeva 8 5217;18 

é€ édarrévev BonOnudrov y 2.8 

BonOnruxov a 3352 
Bojoa thy “EXAdda ap. y 10.7 
Botwrovs 743 
BovAera: (of tendency or aspiration) 

B 23.7" 

BovXevoas...Bovdevodperrs a7.13 
Bovdeutixovs B 5.14 
BovAnors dyabod dpekis a 10.8 
BovAncews onpetoy B 4.3 
BovAnots...emOupia B 19.19” 


Tov Sixaiov BpaBeurns 6 Sixaorys a 15.24 


Bpadvuris ynpes a 5.15 
Bpaxvkwdor mrepiodot 7¥9.6 
Bpvcov y 2.13 
Baporoxia...Bapordxos y 18.7 
yaXa Aevkdy ap. y 3.3 
yapor Siaéporres B 9.11 
yap (namlich) Bors} Times t2ens 
TO yeyovos dvaykny exer y 17.5 
TO yeyovds...€mLoTHTOV Kal Tos pavTEegt 

y 17.10 

yertvap a 9. 30 


ovdev yerrovias xakematepov ap. B 21.15 
Ta yedoia ydéa a 11.29 
yeAoiov év dpyfh tarrew y 14.9 
Tept TOV yeoiwv...eidn yedolwv y 18.7 


yedolws y 16.4 
0 yédas Tay ndéov a 11.29 
eis yéh@ra mpoayeww y 14.7 
Tédov a 12.30 
yévos y 7.6 


yevos iStov dpopicpévoy a 2.1;cf.at. 14 
yen TOY ovoparav y5°5 
Tpia yévn Tov Adyov a 3.3 
/evvaroraros 6 BéAricros B 23.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


yépa a5.9 
TOY yepovTav Pageant 
Ta yevora aIl.5 
yeoperpia aizel 
dro yewpylas B49 
ynpas kahaunv ap. y 10.2 
yiyverOa kal imdpyew ae5a07 
ylyvecOat,..eivar B 7. 4n! 
yevéoOar,. .eivac GIA 928 
yAOrrat Yi2aiGieGeeans 
ai yA@rrat dyvares y 10.2 
TAavxov 6 Tyros v1.3 
yno.otns dm dudoiv a5.5 
yvods cavrov ap. B 21.13 
yopn (nepos évOvunparos) B 20.1 
yveun (def.) Bizwesrs 
youn TH apiotn Cy 3 ie Ta Me, ty) 
youn tH aplotn Kpivew B 25.10 
yvepas xpnoTéov y 17.9 
yvopav B 26.5 
yva@podoyeiv Bi2tar On ezr6 
yveaponoylas mépt Bert 
yv@porurot B 21.9 
Topylas 


Y1.95 3.1,43 7.11; 14.2; 18.7 


Topylov éyxepiov y 14.12 

Topyiovu eis tnv xeAtdova y 3-4 
Td Tapa ypappa oKoppara y 11.6 
ypapéa y 8.6 
ypadixn a 11.23 

ypadixt resis nN) BR hn Cy 
ypadikav Valen? 
ypapopevot Adyot y 1.7 
ypuma...ypumorns aAnt2 
ov pot Ta Tvyew ap. y 17. 16 
yupvater Oat y 10. 2 
Ta Kara yuvaikas pavAa a 5.6 
dadodxos y 2.10 
To Satpoviovy B 23.8; y 18.2 
dakrvAvov a 13.14 
Aadoyeves ap. y 8.6 
SaveiCer Oat SB) On7e23n23 
ddamavat tis TOAEws a4.8 

Sarravnpatra a 4.38 

Sedamravnrat a 6, 22 
Aapeios B 20. 3 
mept O€ ToUT@Y a 4.3 
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d¢ in apodost (No Vp 
Sedevypévov a 2.17 
dednypevov y 11.13 
Sednpootevpeva B 21.13 
detypa vy 14 6 
Oeckrika B 22.14 

OeuktTikav y 17.13 
SevAds alo4 
SetAorepor padAov B8.4 
Seiy adtketv ga a 12.31 
Sewvov...€Aeewvov B 8. 12 
Setvovs eimeiv 7 mpaéa a 12.24 


Selvaous 


B 21.103 y 16.73 19.3 


, A , , 
(rémos) 70 Sewooe: katracKevacew 


B 24. 4 
d€Arov moAvOvpou ap. y 6.4 
decal a 14.5 
TO pr) Sedpevoy a7.11 


8? obs 7d Seoparypiov @kodounOn a 14. 4 
Onrov Se B 25.14 
6 Anpadns B 24.8 
7d Snunyopeiy xaderorepov Tod dixde- 


cba y 17.10 
Snunyoptky y 12.1 
Onunyopixn AéEts y 12.5 
Anpoxparns y 4-3 
Snpoxparia a 8.4 


Snpoxparia 7&et els OAvyapxiav a 4.12 


Snpoxpatias Tédos a8.5 
Anpoxptros 6 Xios y 9.6 
Anpocbevors eis tov Shpov v4.3 
7 wept Anpoobevous Sikn [eh EY, 


, lol ~ 
Anpoobevous troditelay TayT@Y TOY KAKO 


airiay ap. B 24. 8 
oud 1B Gis 3 61a Tod Aoyou B 22. 10 
dua yévous mAovrodrres B9.9 
61d péecov y 10.7 k 
O0 eikdr@v arodeikyucw B 25.10 

al.2 


80 6...7Hv airiay 
, 
s mpos émyBovdevorra diaadAovrat y 2. 4 


dvaBeBAnpevos G2 22eE Reais 
év TO emdoy@ diaBAnréov y 14.7 
diaBeBaodvrar ovdev B 13.1 
dcaBory alI.4; B 4.30 
Auréov mparov thy SiaBodnvy y 14.7 
OvaBorjs Katnyopetv y 15.9 
mept StaBoAns y 15.1 
diaypadery B19 
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Siadeppoe B 12.8 

Ovabecis evmopos a 12.8 
d.adécews ati 
dvabéces koe 

Staipecis Gal 
(rdzros) ex Svarpéoews B 23.10 
Svarperéov C222 NBEO 
Svarpovpeva pelC@ a7. 31 
Suede a8,1 
Oinpnpevor Bir 7 

Slacra...dikn a 13.19 

6 Suairyntis TO emeckes Opa a 13.19 


ScartntHs Kal Bopos ravrov ap. y II. 5 


Svaxaprepovrtes a 15.26 
Siaxonrec Oar y 9:4 
SvaxpiBodv a 8.7 
StadaBeiv eis etdy a4.4 
OvadexriKos at.,14 
OudXexros y 1.9 
tis elwOvias diahéxtou y 2.5 
Ovadvew BiAS32 
Siadvew 7d cadhés y 3-3 
Stadvoe radynO7n a 15.26 
Stadvovrue emt pipe a 12.25 
dvadvéérta y 4.3 
Siavora.. .réErs y 1.7 
Th Svavoia...r@ oTdpart a 15. 33 
thy Suavotay pn TOY oyoy a@2lget7 
Tay mept THY Ovavotay B 26.5 
amo Swavolas Aéeyew y 16.9 
Suamrehevyores 85.183. 8:4 
Svamruxat ap. y 6. 4 
ScaprOpovvra Geignt3 
SiaptOpnoacbat axpiBas a4.4 
Staveiwy taiv xepoiv ap. y 16. 10 
SiaciCoy ap. y 16, 10 
dvaoriéae y 5.6 
rov dixaorhy Suacrpepery als 
Siarpayew B 24.6 
Scar p.3y B 6, 20 
ScarpiBas y 17.10 
SvarpiBew @ 128 j2- 12.75) Gitzo 
Scarpurréoy y 16.6 
Oud ruxnv B 10.7 
Sapdcipew thy omovdiy yehore 'y 18.7 
ScabOopat kpirdv a 12.8 
Svadhopay y 135 
OvadvAdrrety a4.II 


INDEX TO 


Scadhovetv B 23.3 
Svayrevdovrat Bu.5 
ddacKadia a1I.123; y 1.6 

d.SacKadcK? al2at 
didévae yy kat Vdop B 23. 18 

diddacr al.10 
dveypayapev Tas mpotacers B19 
Overhex Oar a 13.9 
Stearaabat B 8.10 
dinynors alg; y 13.3, 59h ies 
SinkpiBorar év Trois TmoAuTtKois a 8.7 
Sujpynra (d25) B 14.3 

Senpnuévy (A€Ets) 79-7 
Ovedeiv ANT bal 
Ounpnpéevov brrs7 
SiOupapBeov mpooipia y 14.5 

dcOupapBors y9.1 

ScOvpapBorrocots 3. 35212 
Oviévat B 23.6 
Sticxupicovrat B 12.14 
Oixatos KoAacO7jvat a 14.3 

TO Oikaov cuppéepov a 6.16 
Suxarompayeiv a3: 3 
Oukavoovrn (def.) a9.7 
Oikaiopa a 3.9 )51381, 3 
Stxalws drobaveiv 823.2 

Otkaiws mérovOev Bes 3 
Sukavixy y 12.1 

Sixavixy (AcEts) dxpiBeorépa =-y: 12. § 


7 Ovkavixy Kal 9 éptotixy nOeia a 11.15 


Oixavixov a 3.3 
dukacr?s al7 
dixaaris BpaBevt7ns Tod Sixaiov a 15. 24 

mpos Tov Stkaorny ai.4 
dikn taois a 14.2 

Oikns pépn a 3.3 

Sikny exew B 3.5 


Sodvar Sixny (submit to trial) B 23.12 
Otkodoyety al.Il 
6 TeAdyns Atopedav 82353 
6 Atopndns mpoeidero ’Odvacéa B 23.20 


Acoundny B 222 
Atovugidkov dyadvos y 15.8 
Avovictos BIRO Or 27 

of dd Atovuciou Sha sy 
Atovvavos (guzlibet) B 24.5 
Atovvatos 6 xadkods y 2.11 


Stovucokodakes y 2.10 


TEAT “ANDONOTES. 


AtorreiOec B 8.11 
StopOdcovros B 23.22 
iors at.il 
kat diore anrse2e 
Sumi A€kus y 3-3 
Sutdois dvopacw v3.1 
tots Oumdots xpavrae Y 3.3 
Sitmtoow ¥y 3.1 
Ta mept Alwva a 12.29 
Sidpixev ai.6 
Siapicbo GUSTO PETS. 13 
Stwors Sikns...rhs éxricews a 12.8 
Siva kal reiva aii.5 
mept Tov Sobévros ees i 
6 thy Soxov dépav y 12.3 


4 a 
(romos) ex rdv Soxovvrav pev yiyverbat 


amuotav dé B 23. 22 
Sogdafovres opbds B 1.6 
Oo£a a5. AsvOmt3 

d0£at Kal mporacets Biel tore 
mpos Sdéav a7. 36; B 4.23, 275 y 1.5 
Sofocodor B 10.3 
Apakorra roy vowobérny B 23.29 
Spopaia puxijs opp ap. y 3-3 
Spopkos a5.14 
Svvauis moprorixy ayabav a9. 4 

Ovvapus Tov Aéeyew a 6.14 

Ovvapy ayovoriKy a5.6 

kata Svvapuy al.14 

Ouvdpes a 1.143 7.53 14. 1%; y 2.13 

Suvapets a5-4 

mept Ouvdpews Bre 
dvvatat @9°3053 65 1 
duvara a 6,27 

mept Suvatov Kat ddvvarod B 19.1 
Svo (indeclinable) y 14. 11 
dvoeAmides B 13. 11 
dvaépides B 4.12 
Ovo pynpovevtov y 16.2 


Ovoyepaivery B 1.4; 24.11; y 2.143 7.3 


Awdavis B 220Tk 
Sapeai a 13.12 
Awptevs D213 
d@pov a5.9 
€dv...00 B 25. 13” 


-~ > ~ 
éap €k Tov evlavTod 


ap. a 7.34; y 10.74 
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eyyiyver Oar B 11.7 
eyyeypapperns Tis €xOpas B 23.25 
éyyUTepov Tov TéAous a7.35 
éykadumropevous B:6.27 
éykaraXelmewy B 4.26; y 16.5 
eykaraNureipy B5.7¢ 
eykaraXipmdvovaet a 104 
eykexAnkores a 12.29 
eykeyxetprjKact v1.7 
éykAjpara a 13.7 
eykpareis QiI2013 
Kiva éykamiatav B 24. 2. 
éykopiatopev mpakavras a 9. 33 
TO €ykKapioy Tav épywv eativy a9. 33 
eykap.ov eroinOn a9. 38 
éyvo Onp Ojpa ap. a 11.25 
eyxpoviteww mpos yapov y 10.7 
edados Oadartns ap. y 3.1 
edéopare...1Ovcpare Y 3-3 
edu épatvov B 24.11 
edadipa a 12, 33 
é(npt@pevor a 12.11 
Zee a 10.15 
fer Cdr Baz 12 
dpovov Td bos TH hicet aIl.3 
dv €6os a 12,14 
eOia baow a 10,183.11. 4 
eOiorov a 10, 18 
ei (=sdrepov) 6:23827 
el yeyovev B 19. 16 
ei Soin av B 23.20 
ei...o0 Appendix (C) vol. I p. 301; 

a 15.23 

el mep...0vd€e Bi23e0 
el mpodvin ay Bi2sa7 
elO.opevos B 2. 16 
TO eiOiopevoy Oomep TepvKOS a II.3 
eidos y 13.5 
TO €lOos THs pyTopiKns a 2.10 
etder Suaepet a 2,21 
in a 2,22 
€l07...TOTOL yi1 
TOY Kowav eldav a9. 40 


elkos 

@ 20153 B 23:22; 24/103" 25. 8,9, 16 
Q2erAcee 25.10 
a15.17 


z , 
ovk €otw e€amarjoat Ta eikora a 15.17 


it, 

elKOT@V 
rol , 

€k TOY eikoT@v Kpivey 
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eikp Spaciy al.2 
elky Neveu 733 
elkav y4.1 
elxdv...perapopa Suapépovoa mpobéces 
y 10.3 
elxoves peradopal Adyou Secpevar y 4. 3 
mounTay eikoves y 10.3 
eikoves y Il. 11 
eivat i) yever Oar a4.2 
of eimeiv Suvdpevoe a 12.2 


és elreiy (see also under ws) B 5.12 


Os amAos elmety B 5.12 
@s kaOodov eizretv Snide 3 
elpnka y 19.6 
elpno bw Gib in 2075505),.33' 


Beis) 1s ous 7 se20n5 


, > a > , > Ces 
(roros) EK TOV ELPNMEV@V kad auTovus 


mpos Tov eimoyTa B 23.7 
eipnvn a 4.7 
eipnveveo Oat a4.9 
elpopevn (A€Ets) 79-1 

7 elpopevn THs AeEEws 7¥9:3 
eipwveia B 2.24; y 18.7 
€& elpwvelas y 19.5 
per’ eipwvelas y 7.11 
elpaves B 5.11 
elp@vevopevoss B 2.24 
€is olwvos Gpioros apvveocOa rept marpns 
ap. B 21.11 

eicayopevev Kal é£ayonevov a4.7 
eloayaytpos a 4.11 
eloa&ew avrov y 14.7 
exdibaoKer Oar B:21.2 
éxkAnowaoTns Ail Jara Que 
exkowpat ek THs oTHANS Bi2325 
€xxpovoet TO Tabs y 17-8 
ékkpovoTiKoy TOU €A€ov Biowt2 
éxNapBavew emt TO xeipov y 15.10 
exdéeyov y 2.5 
éxAeAolmracwy Barsar3 
Tpomos Tis €kAoyns B 22.13 
éxvovrat y 9.2 
éxovtes (tiva movodat) a 10.3 
EKOVTES TpaTTOVaLY a 10.18 
éxovcwov TO aOukety a 15. 32 
exmremAnypevoe B 8.6 
exminrew SW ih, Wi) 
exmrvéovat y 9.2 


INDEX TO 


éxoraces a5-9 
éxoThoat y 8.4 
exTiows a 12.25 
éxtorion y 14.1 
"Exrop B 3.16 
Ta exros ayaba a5.4 
éxxeiv thy mokw ap. y 10.7 
éAarrova bat a4.9 
Ta eaylora peyiora a I4.1 
(romos) éXeyKTiKos Bi23g223 

éXeyxTukol B 4. 12, 16 

éXeyatika 622.143, yl 7alg 
edeyxos kal cvAdoyiopds B 22.14 
edeyxos Y 9- 8 
édeewa Bosui2ieoer 

éAcewov.. .Oewvov B 8.12 

éNeewvorepous B 8. 14 
éXenoevev B 4. 31 
éXentixol B12, 15 pions 
€Xeos (def.) fe} (S57 

éeos a1.43 y 19.3 

év Tots €A€ous ¥r.7 
“Edévny Onoeds mpoeKpivey a 6.25 
edevOepia a 5a7i 

€hevOepiot a 9.6 
€devbepiorns a 9.6, 10 
é€AKovra a 5.12 
€AAetwpa vopov a 13.12 
@s €\Nelreww olovrat a 6, 28 
els Thy Ehreuu eumrirver B 24.7 


(romos) mapa thy €dAeww rod wdTe 


Kal 1os B 24.9 
EAAnvicew 152 Lisl ae 
Ta eAdumi émiredeiv a II, 22, 26 


Eos mpiacOat kal rods ddas ap. B 23.15 


ev eAmids emterket Bigutz 

dow edmide B 12.8 
edtricat (vox média) 838.7 
€dvOn 7 SiaBorn B 23.24 
€MpeNOS TK@TTOVTES B 4.13 
of €upepernxotes év Trois vouipos a 8.4 
EupeTpov oxyjpa THs AEkews y 8.1 
’"EpredokAjs @ 13.25.47 5.4 
eurretpoe a 6.29 
eumepveiAnmrat y 15.4, 5 
épmrodivovra a5.2 
éumodic pos B 2.4 
€ptrotety 


¥ 14.7 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


Cpyy éuroveiv B20 
€pmoueiv yeXotov Y 3-3 
eppavecrepos B 17.4 
épavitew a 13.9 
euppova @i2i21 
euppoveorépas réxuns a 4.4 
év- and ovy-, verbs compounded with, 
B 4. 12 
év mroAXa Troveiy y 6.4 


la 4 > 
(rémos) Oray re evavtiov peAAn mparre- 
oOa Trois mempaypevots Gua oKoreipy 


B 23. 27 
of €vayrion Tois eykAnpacww ai2.5 
Tdavavria B19. 1"; 79.8 
tavavria Sei Sivacba weibew a I. 12 
Ta evartia €v TO avTa yever y 2.10 
€k TOY evayTioy Bi2ant 
@ TO évavtiov Kakoy Todr’ dyabdv 

a 6.18 

evartiacts y 17.14 
evayxos L503 
OixGs elo evdecis a 12.15 
evdexecOar duporépas eyew Gizni2 
TO evdexouevoy mibavov a2.1 
evdexopeva (used absolutely) a2. 14 
évdoéa Aap lemon ts 
éx Tov evddEov B 25.2 
T@ evdocip@ y 14.1 
ra evOdo.a y 14.4 
evdovvat y 14.1 
évexopiace OG Be 
evépyeta GaSe DaOS MUA els 
y 10. 6; II. 2 (guater), 10 

évepyeva Sokns B 2.3 
7 evépyeva Kivnots y II. 34 
évepyovvra onpaivew y 11.2 
é€veoT@Ta Kalpov a9. 14 
0 évioTdpevos B 25.9 
evOcov...7 moinats y 7-11 
évOovaraovtes y 7.11 
evOovotdcat y 7-11 
evOdpnyua G20 sm 8. 20.ue 28019 


amddevEis pytopixy evOvpnua al. It 
evOvpnua cvddoyiopos al.I1; 2.8 
evOvpnua pntropixds gvAdoytopos a 2. 8 
€vOdpnua ovdAdoyiopos €atl guverTNKas 
€k TOV eipnuevay TpoTacewy a 3.7 
evOvpnpa avddoyiopos Tis Biz2nes 
24, I 


> , r | 
evOupnparos Toros 
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B 26. 2 


Ta evOupnpara AéeyeTat ek TeTTApwY 


evOupnwara pépovor 


> , o Cal 
evOupnpara Tots SuKavixois 


evOvunpara 


evOupnpara ovarpepew 


B 25.8 
B 26. 3 
ag. 40 
y 17.17 
y 18. 4 


evOupnudaray B 18.53 26.5; v1.1 
mept evOupnparay ovdév éyovot a 1.3 


tept evOvpnuarwy Kabodov 
oTotxeta THY evOupnparav 


evOupnpatav eldn dvo 


Bizzal 


B 22. 13 
B 22. 14 


Tov evOupnpdarey Ta edeykriKa B 23. 30 
Toro. TAY pawonevoyv evOupnuarav 


[soy 

evOupnudrav Kal tav dvTwy Kal Tov 
avopevav Bizsat 
évOupnpariKkos a1.9,II 
evOupnparikol a 2,10 
evOupnparikas y 17.17 
evurrdpxew TH Suvaper a 14.1 
ovK évopkos 8.22, 12 
evoxAy B 2.9 
évoxos GuigutAimpuenc7, 
ra dua onpeiou evOvpynpara Shale ie 
evoxous B 6.18 
n evoracts B 25.4 
1) €voracts ovK €or evOvpnpa B 26.4 
évotaow eveyKov B 26.3 
évotacw eveyKovra B25. 
évordoets Terpaxas pepovtar 25.3 
évotacts péeperar B25. 5 
€voTn y 18. 4. 
ev TO Prunm@ y 17.16 
Tihs mpos Tovs moAovs evrevfews a I, 12 
évrexvos pebodos CutyiLt 
evTexXvov alas 
evrexva Gaz 
evréexvov TloTE wy al.9 
TO evuTrapxov Giz 
évuTapyov virepexeTat a7.3 
evurviey pavracia B 2.2 
€& éavrov B 25.3 
é& olwv «is ola a 9.31 
e€ayyeAtikovs B 6.20 
e€ad\arrew y 2.2, 5 
é€adXarret...Td elwOos y 3-3 
e€apapray a 15.23 
efarrara y 11. ¢ 
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efapOpeiv ¥ 9-9 
efeiheypevar B 22, 16 
eeav B 22, 16 
amd éEews a 1.2; note ona Il. 2 
eeu y 7.6 
e€ects a6.9; 812.23 77.6 
kara Tas €€eus mparrew a 10.9 
eEedpus ap. y 3.3 
eferatew air 
eElcracba ris picews p43 
etiornow y 8.1 
e€iornrat y 17.10 
e€éarnke y 2.3 


é&w (for éxrds) rod mpayparos 
a 1.9, 10, 11 
ééw Tod mpayparos TexvoAoyovow a 1.9 


€ml Tots Kptrats a1.8 
ém’ avrois 7 a 4.9 
emayyeANeo Oat 8 GATr 
émdyyeApa 24, VI 
emayyeATiKarepov A240 
emayovra a2.8 
enayoyn a 28,9 
émaywy?) (apx7)) B 20.2 
OvK olketov pnropikots B 20.9 
Ov eraywyis B 25.8 
(romos) e& émaywyis 23071 
emayoyyy pntopiKny a 2.8 
emaiew a4. 12 
mept vopobecias erate a 4.13 
éraweiv aypuya a9.2 
e€mavodvre piKpov pakpas 
WeEau péeya ouvropes y 15.10 


tal / 
TOY map exdoTols eravoupevoy a 9.26 


TO emawverov a 6, 24 
emavos a 3.3 
eratvos Noyos éuhavifay péyebos dperis 

a 9. 33 

érakoAovbodat a 10.10 
émavaepovow a 3.5 
érravapé<povres a 8.5 
érravadépewv a 15.26 
émavodos y 13.3 
€mavopbovv a II. 22 
erravopbacacba Basar 
érravopbacets Biynn7 
émapnra a 13.13 
émarake a 13.10 


INDEX TO 


éméCevkrat v9.7 
érel...0 O€ al. 113825. 10 
emrelpace B 19.21 
émevoodioby emaivos y 17-11 
yryveoxorte erepBadrrn 3-3 
emeEeheyxos ap. y 13-5 
éme&ehOeiv a 12. 4, 19, 20 
éme€vevat @ 12,2435 
érepyacacbat...dnuociay a 13-9 
émepoTnoat y 18.5 


emera } ro Gua tH epeéis 7 TH 


Ouvdpet a7.5 
emnpeadtov B24 
émnpear 0s B 2545" 4R30 


émt-, adjectives compounded with, ex- 
pressing tendency or liability to, 


B 4. 13” 

ém-, verbs compounded with, implying 
reciprocity, @1350e 

em Ovpats THY vOpiav a 6,22 
éml TO xelpov exkdapBavew y 15.10 
émiBoudevew ar70I4 
emiBovdevav Trupavvidé a 2.19 
emriBovdos ag. 28; B21.14 
emtyapiat a 14.5 
of emvyeypappevor Gers 21 
ériypappa ovx OpmoAoyovoty a 13.9 
TO émlypappa TO OAvpMoMKH a 7. 32 
emO0edoKev ai5.15 


7 emiderxtixy Ae~is ypadixwtatn yy 12.5 
em OerkTLKOV 


a 3.3 
€metkTLKOL AGyot a 3.9 
> / ‘ 

emidexatov (roKwv) ap. y 107e 

> ta 

emidéEvor B 4.13 

emdydous (emibérors) ¥ 3-3 

émdunynows ap. y 13.5 

emiSo€ov modepeiv a4.9 

emSpapeiv ais.1 

> , 

Emverkes a 13.13, 19; 15.6 
emvetkes 6 (hos BSRrar 
> cal 
EMLELKELS B 1.6 
TOU €mLetKois TUXEV a 12.15 
emveckeias TUYXEi a 12.28 
TH emteikeray Tod Aéyorros a2.4 
emuetkéot murrevouev maNAov kai Oarrov 

a. 2.4 
m9 
Tois emuetkeow ws Sikavorépors a 15.4 


> 
emuCevyvuety 


roe 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


emCevyvins ¥5:7 
emicevyvivat y 6.5 
émuCnpios alde7 ys Bi2sr20 
emOéoets Troveio Oat y 2.14 
ra eridera SCO chic ts) ys @ 
7 érOupia Tov ndé€os bpekis alts 
én Oupia...BovrAnots B 19. 19” 
emtOupnrixol Bs283 tet s005 
emtxexelpnrat y 1.3 
Tov émtxtynTrov a7e33 
émAapBavovra tad dpbaruav y 16. 10 
emireyer Oat B 20.9 
émudéAnorat Bargar7 
érioyos 1323, Arend 
eridoyos add pn Aovyos y 19.6 


ériXoyos (‘a supplementary addition’) 


B 20 9 
év empedela elvae S28755 
émipeAovs TO emekedOeiv a 12.19 
’Emuevidns o Kpns y 17. 10 
émimedov byl epi 
érim\ov KThots e577, 


€mimoAatos y 10. 4,6; 11.10 


@i5. 225 pont 


émumoAns eativ idetv 


emumoAns etvat B 23. 30 
émimrécOat peveaivav ap. y 11.3 
émiciricapevous y 10.70 
émorkevatov a 4.6 
€muokorety y 3-3 

emtaKkorelv TH Kploet al.7 
emornpn apwpiopern aie 

kata THY emiornuny epaceiyt 

émurrnpat B 19.8 

émiornrov B 24.10; y 17.10 
émirvaTeAAopevoy ¥ 2.3 
év tT émirahip y 10.72 
émirewopevat a4. 12" 
émirelytopa vopov ap. y 3-4 
dum emcredeiv a II, 22 
émitndelovs Tomous a 4.10 
émitnOevpa B 23. 18 

émitnOevovres TAUTA B 4.21 
emitnpovow Sixny a 12.5 

émitnpetv Sikny a 12.25 
TO émiTiyay Tois méAas nov a 11.27 

ETITYNTEWS al.12 
émitpémew rois Oeois a 15.31 
emiTpit@y TOK@Y ap. y 10. 7 


AR. III. 
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émitpomos y 8.1 
ev emupaveia VY IL.5 
emupaveis as-5 
em id Oovov y 17.15 
emuxadkevery y 19.1 
*Emixappos a7.31; y9.10 
emtyaupexakos B9.5 
émxaipovat Bi2s20 
€rrotxodopeiv a 7.31 
(romos) mapa To éropevov B 24.7 
€momrotol Y 3.3 
€mos kal Ta aTouxeia TavTO B 24.3 
erovpwots ap. y 13-5 
entrar diaros ap. y U1. 3 
epyov a 2.12 

alréy épya ra réxva a Il. 26 

€pyov Onrikov a 9.26 

mpo epyou (25) aI.1o 

Ta épya onpeia tis eLews a 9.33 
émt Epyopidou B 3.13 
épeimuov, pakos oikias y 11.13 
€pis y 19.2 
Em T@v EPLaTIKGY, €V TOLS EptaTLkots, B24.10 

éptotiKn B 24.11 

€ploTiKol y 14.1 

€piorikal mradvai a ll.15 
kowvos ‘Epps B 24.2 
épvOpoddxrudos nods y 2.13 
épvOpov y 11.15 
TEpt EpwTncews y 18.1 
epos Appendix (A) vol. I p. 293 

epwros apyn alI.it 
eacbjras Tay memovbdrav B 8.16 
mepl TOU evopevou B 19-23 
eorovdacpévat mardial aiIi.i5 


éorw (popular def.) a 5.3%; 6.2; 7. 2; 
LOUIS Grouua le onleeOrecgs2s 
8. 2 


éraipela B 4.28 
érepopOadpos a7.41; y10.7a@ 
érAnoay ap.y 7-1 
ed TOln y 2.6 
Evayopas B 23012 
evadalovevta Bere22 
evavayvoaros y 5.6 
evavarvevatos (Ae§ts) 79-5 
evBaorakra a 12.34 
Ev’BovAos ar5.15 
16 
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evyevés...yevpatoy B 15.3 
euyevera a5-5 
evyeveias 700s B 15.2 
evynpia a 5.15 
ebynpos a5-155 
evdatpovia evmpatia per’ dpetis a 5.3 
evoatpovia a S5rpn608 
evOatpovrr pos a 9. 34 
evduaBoXos ayl2n22 
evoked ta eAeyktixa Tov évOvpnuarov 
B 23. 30 
evOokipovvta y 10.1 
evOoktpodrTe vop@ a 15.9 
evdoktpoe B 4.41 
evdo&ia a5.8 
evéNeyKra y 17.15 
eveAmids B14 
eveAmides B 12.8, 9 
eveEamarnrot B 12.8 
evemrako\oudntov a 2.13 
evepyeoia a5.9 
evepyeTnpata a9. 19 
evepyeTnpara a 9.20 
evepyetixn Ovvamis a9.4 
evepyetixns do€ns a5.9 
ev7jGeus...KakonOers pues 
te) v1.93 01252 
ev evnuepta B 3.12 
evdewpnra a15.25 
evOnvia KTnpaTov asa3 
Evdvdn pov Aoyos B 24.3 
evOupovpevors év arvyiass B2520 
EvOuvos B 19.14 
evduvas Siddacw y 10.72% 
evOuvas Sodvae (dzs) y 10.78 
evdvva BAB Tes Sexata y 10.77 
evOuvopevos THs epopias y 18.6 
evdus @ 10, ros 1.25 
kar’ evOvopiav B2.9 
evkaipas yphobat 77.8 
evkaraA Aakros B 4.17 
Td evKkatTépyacra a 6,29 
eVkivnToL mpos opynv B22 
eVKoAoL B 4.12 
Evxtyjpov a 14.3 
evrAaBeis a 12.19 


Tov evAABA Wuyxpov KaiemiBovdov a 9. 28 
evAaBeirat a 12.6 


INDEX TO 


evAaBovpevov 73-7 
evdoytorot B 8.4 
evpabns (d25) 79-3 

evpadn y 19.4 

evpabeca a 6.15 
evpeTaBoror B 12.4 
evperaBAnra a 12. 34 
evpynpoveuTos 79-33 13-3 

evpvnpovevTrotepa a9.25 
evvora Briss 
rais edvopoupévats (ray mohéov) a I. 4 


- > > "4 
Evgéév@ yewoperpety ovk emoraper@ ¥Y 4. 3 


mept evoykov avtoxaBddros ¥ 7-2 
evmapaxoovOnrov a 2.13 
evmrapoppnrot B 2.10 
eVmioToL fe) DG) 
TO EvmountiKoY nov a 11.22 
evmrointiKos TOY GAAov Bi2. 253m4nS 
evmointikos eis xpnuata B 4.8 
evmopnoopev B 26.5 
evmpayiat a9Q.19 
eUpyrat kal Karaokevacbn (perf. 
and aor. combined) a 9. 38” 
Evpuridns y 2-53 14.6 
Evpuridns mpos ‘Yycaivovra y 15.8 
Evpumidov amdxpiots B 6.20 
Evpuridov “ExdBn B 23.29 
Tnrepos Evpimidov y 2.10 
evpuOpuos AEEis y 8.7 
evpupeday aidnp ap. a 13.2 
€v TO Tpohdy@ Tav evoeBav y 12.3 
evoToxos y LI. 5 
evovddoytororepa ayladz 
evouvberos Aoyos y¥ 3-3 
péyeOos evouvorror y 9.3 
evovvorrov y 12.5 
evox pov Bapérns B 17.4 
evTekvia a5.4,5 
evTedeis B 15.3 
evTeA dvduara kal mpdypara ¥ 7-2 


evtpareXla memadevpemn UBpis 8 12.16 


eUTparreNot PB 120203. 13.15 
evTuXnpaTa a 5.17 
evTuxia a5 4587 5 B17s5 
eddpactos 7 5.6 
evcveis a 6. 29 

evua yéevn B 15.3 

evpvovs y 10.1 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


evuia a 6.15 
evyeoOat...mTrw@yeverv y 2.10 
oopny [evadias] alts 
ecbapporremy a15.10 
epeéqs a 7.1; B15.10; y 16.1,23 17.6 
epeois BiAa3gient 
€ptepevous B 10.6 
mavra éierat ra (a ths ndovns =a (67 
€podia rod moX€pou ap. y 10.7¢ 
epopia y 18.6 
ep’ vpiv a 4.3 
€xerOat rais divas a II.10 

éxopevov é€otwy elreiv VWile2 

exouevos y 8.4 
€y9pa...dpyn B 4.31 

€x9pas (moinrixa) B 4.30 

€xOpovs tipwpeicbar a 9.24 

Tovs Tois avrois €xOpovs B 4.7 

0 of éxOpol emawvotow a 6.24 


dvatpeiv ray €xOpav ta téexva B 21.11 
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ndovn (def.) ali.t 
tiv ndoviy dyabov elvac a6.7 
7d peuricba mover ap.a 11.8 
TO Ov y 2.8 
ndov ieiv a5.11 
nd€a dyaba eivac a 6.7 
nda a 11.8 
Tov noéwv a 11.22 
Tov ndéav (re) a II. 4” 
OecOae a 11.6 
7d.0v O73 
(rt) rov ndlcrev a II.16 
novopatt...cdéopare ¥ 3-3 
700s (ri rote?) y 16.8 
700s xovres Adyou B 21.16 


70eu rod Aéyovros (note on 760s and 


maos) a2a3 
7n, three kinds of, notes on, a 8.6; 77.6 
” 
nOous a2.4 
nOikn ek Tdv onpeiwv Seikcs 77.6 
OK mioris a 2.3 
nOcky ekus y 7.1 


nOckoi Adyot (81a Tivwy yiyvorTat) 
Bisetee2 TT 


nOrKa (ra émopeva éxdore@ Ger) y 16.9 


€xivos B 20.6 
GHdos (def.) B 11.1 
Gijdos y 19.2 
(ndovupevous a5.5 
(rota Gar B 4.24 
(nroroi Sevres 
(yr\ora Bat. A 
(nrorai, Oavpaorai, B 6.24 
(nAr@riKoi BarrAarys 
(nptovy prxpots a12.4 
cnv ap érépav B 4.9 
mpos GAXov a Q. 28 
mpos TO TUpepov B 13.9 
m™pos TO Kadov B 14.2 
TH Amide 8 12:8 
TO nOer Biizii 
TH mya B 13. 12 
kata Aoyiopov Bargata 
mpos ovs (eau a 12.28 
Znveve a 12.10 


(vyopaxav TO Koptca ap. y 11. 13, 15 
7 alternative, prefixed to interrogative 
sentences, B 6. 27 

non Gn 7(Gts)-G Onze neal: 
B 2,12; 6,12 (025) 


76n Scapéper a 10,1! 


nOikas 
Tov nAriOcov xpnorov 
HALE HAtka TEéprret 
HAuKes 
7Atkiat 
iHEpa mary 
Th TeAcvTaia NuEepa 
npLtoAos 


y 17.12 
a9. 28 
ap. a 11.25 
B 6. 12 


Bi2atiee i. 2 


812.8 
B 13.8 
y 8.4 


KaTa TO Hpicu ovK evdaipovevovaty a 5.6 


nptoBeria 


aI4.I 


4v (was defined to be) a 6. 23; 7. 7, 8, 28; 
BZ. 53 eb3 5 ev 200 


nVEKEws 

nvepoets Aopos 

“HpakAeiats ornAars 
“Hpakdecdav 

Ta ‘HpakXeirov 

jpemnors opyns 

‘Hpodoros (II 30) 
‘Hpodorov Goupiov 

6 npdos (pudpes) vepvos 

nppootnkey 

Httw Aoyoy KpeitTw TroLetv 


ap. a 13.2 
ap. y 6.7 
B 10.5 

8 22.6 

y 5-6 

B 3.2 

y 16.5 

¥ 9. 2” 

y 8.4 

a 12.6 

B 24-11 

16—2 
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yrrovs Tov Oupod B 12.5 
Tou Kepdaivew B5.7 
Oapparéa B 5.17 
Oappadéov 1 opyy Bs-21 
Oappeiv, Oipaos B 5.16, 14. 1 
Ta peAdovTa B 5.18 
rd Oavpater 780 a 11,21 
Gavpatover a 6. 29 
70 Oavpater Oar dv a 11,18 
ro Oavpacroy émOupnrov ail. 2! 
700 ro Oavpacrov y 2.3 
Oavpacrai B 6.24; y 2-3 
Ccayévns év Meyapors a 2.19 


Oédew (for usual prose form ¢€6édeu) 


ei Geers y 16.3 
Sidovar Oeree a 15. 32 
To Oedew a 15. 31 
pev Oehes a 15.32 
py Oeree a 15.32 
pn Oerew a 15. 30, 32 
bedacw Giza: 7 
Oepédtos B 19.25 
OeptorokAis a 15.14 
-Oev, peculiar use of words ending in, 
a II. 16% 
Ocodexrys ev TH vopo 8237 
Alas 6 Qeodéxrou B'23520,24. 
’AXkpalave TG Oeodéxrov Bi2e53" 
€k vopou Tov OeodexTov Bx2Sy11 
€k TOU Swxparous Tov Oeodéxrov B 23.13 
év trois Qeodexreiots y9:9 
Ocddwpos y 11.6 
mept Ocodwpov y 13.5 
1) mporepov Geodsdpov Texyn B 23.28 
Td Geodapov y 11.6 
Ccodapov dovy y 2. 4” 
OepiCew Kakos ap. y 3.4 
Oeppot Burs 
6 Oewpos a 3.2 
Oewpyuara a4.4 
OnBaiovs dieivar BiAummov B 23.6 
Tov OnBnow droavovros Bross 
éyva Onp Onpa ap. a 1.25 
Onpevew B 21.15 
Onpevtixy Gaskins 


76 Onpiwdéorepov ddixnua peitov a 14.5 
tov Onoavpoy evpev a 5.17 


INDEX TO 


épyov Onrixov a 9. 26 
OdiBew a 5.14 
OopuBovvrat a 2,10 
€dopvBnoav B 23. 22 
ObopuBetrat B 23. 30 
karanAntrovet OopyBodrtes 77-5 
ObopyBotow vy 18.4 
CpacvBovdos B 23-25 
Korver Opac’Bovdov Opac’Bovrov éxa- 
ree B 23.29 
Opacvpayos vy Tois €A€ous y 1.7 
Opacvpaxos y 11. 13 
“‘Hpodixos Opacdpaxov B 23.29 
dro Opacvpaxov y 8.4 
tov Opacity avdpeiov a 9.29 
Opacvrns B 14.1 
Oparres ap. y 11,6 
Opnveiv...dvew B 23%27 
TeOpvAnpévats Kal Koivais yvepats 
Parr 
TO OpvAovpevov ¥7-9 
61d Bupov Kal dpynv a 10.17 
of Oupol o€eis BPss13 
Ouptkoi Prt2a5 
Oupwders B 12.9 
TO emt Odpas thy Vopiav ap. a 6. 23 
Oucapevous B 21.11 
Ovorai a5.9 
ets TO lau Beiov wereBnoav y 1.9 
iapBeta Pbéyyovra y 8.4 
tapBos 7 A€Eis 4 TGV TOAAGY vy 8.4 
tacts aI4.2 
"ldow@v 6 Gerradds a 12. 31 
iarov xpdve B 4. 31 
iutpedpara ¥ 14.7 
iat pix) a2.I 
emi rp idéa pidroripovpevor Bizs13 
i3vos Kal kata pépos a 15.21 
iSios vdpos @ 1003 3973.8 
Ta idva ayaba a 6,28 
Ta wap éxaurots idva kada a 9. 26 
tdia B 22.12 
iva dvopara ¥ 5-3 
idvdtnv B 23.5 
idtwreKol yi l2noe 
18prevs ¥ 4.3 


27 ? A ‘\ , 
levat eis TO KaTa Gow Guiles 


TEXT AND 


tepoovAciv ay eae ak ey 
‘lépov B 16.2 
ixavov a5. 11 
ixernpiay y 10.72 
iwaridaptov ap. y 2:15 
"loxdorn 9 Kapxivou y 16.11 
‘Inmias CECA T EN 
“Imrodoxos a 9. 38 
tiv tony (uoipav) p2s17" 
ToOpiwv ravnyupis ap. y 3-3 
OnByow lopnviov B 23.11 
"looxparns a 9. 38 
BiOnT 4323418 

yy 101723 *11.73 17.103 T7a16\(G25) 
(Paneg. § 1) y 14.2 
€v TO TavnyupK@ y 7-11 
"Iooxparovs “Eévns mpooimiov =-y 14. 1 
tept ths ‘EXévns “Iooxparns 8 23.12 
*Iooxparns (Evagoras) B23e12 
ioropiat a 4.13 


€ ‘ a 7» € id 
ioropikoy Tay map’ addo.s evpnpevav 


a4. 8 : 

ioxupos a 5.12 
loxupds Bia. 14 
ioxvs (def.) Giseat2 
TO tows Kal Taxa B 13.2 
*Iradidrat B23e11 
*Idixparns 8 2ieeo ee 235 5n1 7, 
y 2.10; 10.7¢, 45-15. 2 

év Th mpos ‘Appcod.ov B 23.6 
mpos “Apiaroparvra B 23.7 


"Igixparns (€€ av Umipxe tadra) a 7. 32 
TO Tov "Idixparovs, €& olwy els ofa, a 9.31 


kabarep a 2.10 
KaOadpwos potxds y 15.5 

kaOapious B 4.15 
kabicovres B 3.6 


ka@dAov, Opp. to Kara pepos 
GUIs Meal SLCHI 


kaOoXou @2.93 13.1339 Gi2500 
vo TO avTO KaOodov a 2.19 
kaodov kal mept éxarrou a 3-9 
70 Ka’ Exacrov Kadodou a2.18 


cadXov p71) dvtos KaOoXov eimety B 21. 10 
kat, d€ and re a 4.4" 

kal...d€ 46.23") 622535023518 
y 13,9 


‘ \ 
KQL...Kat 
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kava Aéyewv y 11.6 
katpol a 7.32 

kawpot airtoe a5.9 

TOV Kalpov kKexaptojLevor B 7.3 
kaka ouvdayet Tovs avOpwrous a 6.20 
kaxonOeis.,.evnOers (oP Ted, fs 

kakonOets, kakonOeva B-13..3 
kaxonOioréov y 15.10 
kakoAoyot B 4.18; 6.20 
Kakorrabeiy B 20.6 
kakoupyet mapa TavTas y 2-7 

kakoupyov aI,1o 

kakoupyla Papi Hedy. seh 1yk 

kakoupytka B 16.4 
Toparos kakooect fey Homie See 
kadaun yipas ap. y 10.2 
KaAXlas @ 2, 11684. 31 jay 2010 
kaAAterroiro y 2.3 
KadXurmos a 12.29 
KahXinmov rex B 23.14, 21 
Kaddrodévns B3er3 
KakXlorparos a 7.13; 14.13 y 17.14 
kddAos a5.1! 

kaAXos dvoparos y 2.13 
ka\\omorns B 24.7 
kadov (defined) a9.3 

Ta Kadd...0vo0 yéevn a 6.7 

petadopas amo Kadav y 2.13 
€mt Tois kay mwrijpow 79.2 
kapTrido 21.2 
kay ei ares” 
kavav otpeBdos nis 
kamnheia y 10.7 
Kapkivov Mndeia B 23.28 
6 KapraQvos rov Aaye y 11.14 
kapmipa Q5.7 
kara (‘in the case of”) a7.21 

Kata THY aAnOevay a4.4 
kataBAamrer GAAnAa y 17.6 
katayeAav B22 
karadtkaCev a 15.28 
karakopy y 3-3 
Karakopos y 7-7 
KaTa\akTik@repos a 9.31 
kata\\arrec Oat a9.24; 12.24 
KaTapayrevomevot Ta peANOVTa =a‘ 9. JO 
KaTavTiKpv y 19.5 
katamraveo Oat a 12.25 
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KaTamAnrrovot Tous dkpoaras y7°5 
katampaivew B 3.17 
KaTaovomay y 12.1 
xaTracKevacew a 4.6; 15.21 
karaokevatew TovovTous B 2.27 
kaTackevacete B 1.7 
karacKkevacO7jvat a2,2 
TOV KATATKEVATTLK@Y B 26.3 
kardoracis B 3.2 
katraotaow dOpoay all.I 
katadpovnots B 2533 TIT 
karapoyntixos 8B 2.243 11.73; 15.2 
xarappoveia bat felon aly 
katayrevder Oat a 15.26 
padios Karaevdopevot ws mavodpevor 
Oarrov a 15.26 
karetAnpevas (réyvas) a 2.20 
karevmety B 5.73 y 15.10 
cared Oeiv Bi23zn13 
(Aefwv) kareorpapperny y 9-1, 3 
kaTevopknaavtas ap. y 3.1 
kaTéxew a 5.14 
kareWuypevol, karayvéis B 13.7 
katnyopet a 14,1 
karnyopia @ 383 
mept karnyopias kal dmoAoyias a 10. I 
kaToukTeipev B 20.6 
katortpov Biov ap. y 3.1 
katopOovvres B 2.10 
év karopbocet Sigai2 
kaTopbacay a 6.29 
karopbwxev a 9.38; B5.18 
Kavos épws B 25.4 
kaxvUmomrot Aven 
kaT@pocato a 15.28 
kelpevot...TOénevor a 15.23 
keuévous vopous a 1.73 KeicOat vopov 

ai5.12 

kext oOar...xpjoba a5.7 
Kevodoyety B 19.27 
Kevov y 13.5 
Kepajevs kepapet ap. B 4.213 10.6 


kepdaiveww dio puxpor 7 am’ aicxpay B 6.5 


ovAdoyiopev ToAda@y Kehadaia 24.2 
kepadatwdas y 14.8; 19.4 
ws ev xepadaio B 16. 3 
keparts B 19. 10 
KEXpnuevos B 23,12 


INDEX TO 


Kexpovtkores B 3. £3 
Kngucd8orov Tov Nerrov y4-3 
Knguoddoros ¥ 10.74, f,£ 
7d KiBdndrov dixacov a 15.7 
of amo Kipovos B 15.3 
rods xuvdvvous Trois kuwdivors BonOnoovras 
ap. y 10.7% 

kivOuvos B 5.2 
kuvOuveuTtkos a 9.29 
Kuvely erepov a5.12 
Kuwwhoae y 1.8 
rota kivnows 9 ux B 23.13 
kinoly twa Tis Wuxijs aie 
Kicopar a15.133; y 7-2 
kNérrerat €d y 2.5 
kXémrerat y 7-10 
tov KAéWavra NaBeiv y 2.10 
kéxAemrat y 2.10 
Kréwr (gutlibet) Bi2e2sey'5.2 
Ky éop y 8.1 
kAnpovxia B 6.24 
KAjp@ Siavépovra ras adpxds a 8.4 
ov dei kAnp@rods dpxew B 20.4 
TO KOW@ a 5.6 
Kown a 6,16 
kowov Oixatov a 13.2 
KowvOs vopos aasi2 
kowval yvopat B 21.11 
kowal miotets B 20.1 
Kowa Bw22eI2 
kowvos ‘Epyijs B 24.2 
Tovs KoWwovs Opolws TavTwY aze22 
KOLVOTEpov aI.10 
kowevia a 13.2 
KOLW@VLKOS Bizz 
ko\akelas onpeia B 6.8 
6 Koda dv a 11.18 
KoAaots tacts aI4.2 


, a , °? 
koAagls TOU magxXovTOS Evexa a 10,17 


koAaots olkeT@v B 3.5 
koAAnoww y 2.12 
koAoBop sroteiv y 8.6 
del KoAoLds Tapa KoAoLOY ap. a 11.25 
kopav Kadov, ev Aakedaipovt, a 9.26 
kopovra y 11.13 
7 Kopakos téxyn B 24.11 
kopdaktk@repos (pvbu0s) y 8.4 


Koopmety y 2.10 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


kexoopnevny (A€Ewv) y 2.2 
Koopos y7.2 
KOO toe B 23.8 
koTov €xew B2.7 
korraBia a 12. 30 
Kpavynv Kad\worns ap. y 2.11 
kpeuabpa y 11.5 
kpeunrae y 14.6 
Kpéwy a 15.6 
kpivew kata ppovnow a7. 21 
of Kpivovres GQ7r Zoe reser 
€mt Tois Kpivovot Geis if 
(rémos) ék kpivews B 23.12 
Kpirns (pS EPArbealo) Aap 
Oomep apyupoyvepwv a15.7 

1 évi kpirh (A€Ecs) y 12.5 
oi Kptrat xapivovras a 12.4 
Kpurias a15.13; y 16.3 
Kpoicos “AXvy diaBds ap. y 5.4 
Ta padia Kpuyat a 12. 33 
py Krelvew TO euxpuxov 1) SiG) 
kTjpara dxaprra eAevbepidrepa a 9. 26 
KTNUaT@Y Kal TopdTev a 5.3 
Kuavoxpav ap. y 3.1 
kuBetat ali.15 
kuBepvav B 20. 4 
kukay ap. a9, 20 
TA KUKA@ a9.33; y 5-43 14.10 
Kvxvos B 22.12 
Kuvnyla a 1l.15 
kuvidiors (525) 74.3 
kuvopaioral B 20.6 
kUves ov Saxvovres Tovs Kabifovras B 3.6 
Kvov B 24.2 
6 Kvoy y 10.72 
KUptos a8, 2, 33 15.9, 21; BIO. 11; y2.6 
KUptot,..akupoe asi25 
KUpid Te Kal ouvevupa y 2.7 
Ta kvpia y 2.2 
KUpLov dvopa y 2.2, 6 
KUplos KpiTns ai,8 
kUpL@Tepov y 2.13 
Kupidtaros al.Il; 3.4; 825-11 
k@Aov y9-5 
ev K@AoLs AEEEWS ¥9:7 
kK@AUTiKa B 9.5 
Kopodorozol B 6.20; y 3-4 
KOmNS avacoew ap. y 2.10 
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ko puKos ap. y 11. 13, 15 
Aads avad)s ap. y 11.3 
AaBeiy (grasp with the mind) £ 22.4 
Aanrikot a12.5 
Aakedaipdvior a5.6 
ev Aakedaipor kopav Kadov a 9. 26 
Adkwy evduvopevos y 18.6 
Aakwvika amopbeypara B 21.8 
AavOdvewv evdexerat y 2.6 
Aevroupyeiv B 23007 
AeAowdopfcba vrédaBov KoplvO.o. vd 
Sipewvidov a 6,24 
AeEs B 26.5 
AEs 7 ev mepiodors 9.7 
dyavortk y 12.2 
dvrikeypevn ¥ 9.7 
ypapucn y 12.2 
Sy pryyopers y 12.5 
Oukavixn y 12.6 
eipopevn, kareorappevn v9.1 
em OELKTLKH) y 12.6 
TounTiKy y 1.9 
AeEews aperi) cay eiva v2.1 
oxjpa y 8.1 

eer SiabeoOae ¥ 1.3 


Th A€ke perarievat kal orpeperv a 9. 36 


A€£éts opp. to dudvora v1.7 
(romos) mapa thy NeEw B 24.2 
Aexrikfs appovias Sedpevos vy 8.4 
Aenrivns mepi Aakedatpoviov y 10.7a 
Aevxobéa 8 23.27 
Aewddpas B 23.25 
Aewddpas Karn yopov Kad\torpdrov 
a7.13 
A€wy erropovee ap. y 4.1 
7 AnOn B 2.26 
AnOn bv apedevav B 3.26 
Ann Tod Lerpacews ap. y 10.72 
Ajppara a 12.10 
Anpadbes y 13.5 
Ajoew olovrat a 12.7 
Anoral...moprorat y 2.10 
Anes Trav ayabav a 6,4 
AiBavoros ¥ 4.3 
AtBuxol B 20. 2 
Ackvpyios y 2.133 13.5 


Axis tov OOvpapBoromy y 12.2 
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AtAavopeva ap. y 11.3 
durds y 16.2 
Aoyifer Oat moppwbev a 2.12 
Aoytxods gvAAoytopovs at..t 
dia Aoyeopov a 10. 16 
Aoytopos Tod cuudepovros B 12.12 
(Got kara Aoyiopov B 13.14 
AoytoriKy dpekes a 10.7 
Aoylwv B 5.21 


Aoyoypados B 11.7"; 6.5"; y 12.25; 7.7 
Aoyos (‘fable,’) B 20.2, 5 dz5, 7 


Aoyos yiverat 7 9.6 
Aoyov...moujwews v0.9 
Aoyou aéiov B 24.2 
Aye ev pndevi eivac B 2.18 
Tov Aoyou dvo pep vy 13.1 
T@ Ad-yw mpoxoAalew B 3.15 
Neyo xphoOat dvr’ dvdparos y 6.1 
Tay mapa Adyov a5.17 


Adyous y 2.73 Adyous B 20.7; Adywv 


B 20.8 
Aowopnpdrioy ap. y 2.15 
Avew al,12; 825.1 
Adoa evoraces y 17.14 
Avoat Td AexOev a2.17 
Aticopev B 26.5 
A€Avpar B 23.23 
6 év Avkeig Tov hoppov dovs 27-3 
Avkodéov xy 10.77 
Avxodpev Wa gnls 2 
AvureicOat em rois wemoinpevors = B 3.5 
Avan B 9.3 
Avumnpa a1i.29; 68.8 
Avous B 25.1 
Avowredet a12.5 
Ta Aurixad évOvpy para B 26.3 
Avurov a 2.18 
Avxr@ Wakalouérvm pioma ap.y 11.12 
Gv TO yijpas AwBarat a 5. 11” 
pa@nparixol Adyot y 16.8 


paOnots y 10.2; pdOnow raxeiay y 10. 4 


paipav y 11.3 
pakapiopos a 9. 34 
paxpay amapray y 5.2 
paxpoBioe a5.15 
Svvauus paxpoB.ornros a 5.15 
paxpoxodoy ¥ 9.6 


INDEX TO 


paxpodoyiay y 17.16 
paxporépws y 10.3 
padakias onpeia B 6.9 
padakds al0.4; B17.4 
padakas A€yer Oar y 7-10 
parakodrepov cvrdoyifovrat PB 22.10 
6 Tov padXov Kal Hrrov Toros a 2.21 
paddov Kadduor (?) a 7.18 
ro pavOavery nov a II.21 
pavOavew padiws 7OU y 10.2 
pavikos a 9.29 
pavixarepa 74n B 15.3 
pavrecuw y 5-43 17.10 


pavrevovrar a 13.2; éuavrevero y 17. 10 


Maria r@ pyrope B 23.11 
thy év Mapaban paxnv B 22.6 
paprupes a 2.2 


paprus mores Kai els xpjomos B 20.7 
pdprupes madavol...mpooparat a 15. 13 


paptupiwy diaipects a 15.18 
paxeréov B 25. 13 
paynrikol B 4.12, 19 

paxntixol rept Kepdovs a 12.19 

paxntixal mardcat all.15 
peyadddrkor BaAzea 
peyadokopvdou yis ap. y 3.1% 
peyarorpéreca (def.) a 9. 12 
peyadompeny (AEE) y 12.6 


peyartowuxia (def.)ag.11; B 12,11 
peyadowuxyos BII.2; 12,11; 24.7 
peyadompemjs and peyadroyvyos a 9.29n! 
peyados a 14.3 
peyebos a5.4. 
péyedos ths paris y 1.4 
peyéOous dpery a 5.13 
peyéOous Kal puxporyros B 19. 26 


Thy Stadexrixny peOvdov ray gvANoyiopav 


a 2, 20 

p€0080s a 1.10, 14 
péOodos evrexvos al.1l 
Oia THs peOodou a2.2 
ev Trois peOodixois etpnras a 2.10 
adixnpa peitov aI4.1 
TO pelCovos troinrike eivat a7.7 


Heifous nulas evouobérnoev dv tis 

peOdav duaptdrn B 25.7 
B 18.4 
y 11. 16 


pecovy kat av&ew 
petipakidders 


TEXT (AND NOTES. 


MeAavrmidns y 9.6 
Medaveros aI4.1 
MeXéaypos 82519 
peAerav y 10.7 m 
pedAnoavrev (0, oe, OG) 
ddixeto Oat vm’ GAXwv peAAOvTas a 12. 30 
MéXos GAupov y 6.7 
6 Gy ed pepipnpévor Hdd Gglts23 


pev—bé Gt. 12 peyisao 
ev ovv BQ. 19" s23,14, 55 
HEépy Tipns a5.9 
(romos) ék Tdv pepav B 23.13 
a ict) on 
ev T@ Meoonuiak@ B23.t 
th Meconviaky éxxAnoia y 17.14 
peraBaivew a 4.6 
TO peraBaddew dv a II. 20 
peraBadrew ysl eT. TO 
poeraBodz) mravr@y yAvKU Gp. G51 la20 
petadaBeiv vyreias al.14 
peradn is a 10, 18 
perapedopevots (2) en 5 
pera&u y 5.2 
peraotpepes y 11.6 
To Oikatov petaorpewat ashe 24: 
petaotpeyvarvra a 15.30 
peradépe avévupa @vopacpeves y 2.12 
ev perevnvektat y 2.12 
1) dvadoyov petapopa y ILI 
peragopa y 10,7 2 
Tis kar dvadoylay perapopas y 11.3 


al > 4 ‘ A > 
AaBeiy ovK EoTw thy petapopay map 


adXov y 2.9 
poeradepai ¥ 2.7,9 
peradopais dndobv y 6.3 
mdvres petadopais Siadéyovrac vy 2.6 
peraopas émeckeis y 2.12 

TO werpiov (=Td pécar) B 14.3 
petpragovew B 17.4 
péxpe Twos TGA 
pndev ayav 3 213 
pijkos a5.13 
pnkous aparpeta bat y 13.3 
pnview apetny a9.3 
payor ev epdeww yepovra ap. a 15.14 
pntpayvptns ap. y 2.10 
pntpopovrns ap. y 2.14 
prarpovous B9.4 
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puxpadsknrat B17.4 
pukpomperera : a9. 12 
puxpowuxia 2:9, 18-6. 10s 329 
puxpovuyxor Bess 5 
MiAriadou Wydicpa y 10.7 &c. 
pipnrexoraroy (7 pavn) v1.8 
poos B 4.313 ¥ 19.3 
(do TH pune Bwgai2 
pvijwar ev pérpors a5.9 

pvp par a 6.15 
Ta pynpoveura noea a 11.8 

Ta punpoveuTa a 9.25 
puvnoikakos (Eat, ie 
MoupokAjjs y 10.7é 
poovap xia a 8.4 
povoKwdos mepiodos 79.6 
Ta pov UmapxovTa a 9.25 
popiov tu THs SuadextiKhs (PERT 
povcetov piceas ap. y 3-3" 
povotkos (‘accomplished’) (8522.53 


povotkwtépas (in aref. to Eur.) 8 22.3 


THY moxOnplay Tay TodTELOV y 1.4 

poxOnpiav axpoarov y 1.5 
pvOodoyetv B 21.9 
puKTHpa a 4.12 
pvA@vas Trotkidous ap.y 10.7 
orovdaiov etvat pov B 24.2 
pvoupos v9.6 
puptoorov B 8.14 

pupvootoy éros B 10.5 
pevotnpta 6242 
Mugop hela a 12. 20 
pvota y 11.13 
vaotro.ot aIgt 
vavkAnpos y 4.3 
VAUTLOVTES 5:3 
Kay amo vexpov pepew B6.5 


vepeoay 86.19; 9. 1,2 d2s, 7 (def.) 
mepl TOU veweoay B 9.6 
vepeontikol 89.12 
veweonrov B 9.11 
veweots BOs 1243 
vedmAouTov B 16.4 
veomAourTot 79-9; 16.4 
of véou B22.3 
veorns a 5.6 
vé@ Pouvikis y 2.9 
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vewori B 16.4 
veworTl MAOUTOUITES B99 


vymios 6s marépa xkteivas. Taidas KaTa- 


Aeimret ap.al5. 14 
vikn, VmEepoxn TLS B 12.6 
vopiopatos mn Gos a5 a7 
ai vopobecia Gn 

vopobecias a4.7 
vopos idtos...Kowos...aypados a 10.3; 13.2 
6 vopos ovvOnkn Tes a 15.21 

(vopos) évavtios a15.8 

eréOn 6 vopos ais. 11 

0 KOLVOS VOMOS a15.4,6 
Ta Mpos TOV VopLoV BGn23 
of vopot ayopevovoty igrTL 

év Tois Vopots €oTLY a 4.12 

moAewv BactAcis vopous ap. y 3-3 
voonparvov y 2.15 
voo woes Sexes 
6 wept €xacTov vous a 6.2 


Tov voor 6 eds pas avnev ap. y 10.7 m 


vuotatew y 14. 10 
voOporns fel eS) 
fevixov y 2.6 

70 Eevixoy (€xeu » petapopa) y 2.8 

Eevixny...rqv egw Y 3-3 
moteiv E€vny thy Siddexrov ¥ 2.3 
&évos (homonym) y 11.8 
Revopayns @ 15. 20,30) Bie snis 
Zevoparns ’EXearas 823.27 
épéns B 20. 3 
To EvALwov Teixos aI5.14 
Euvos ’Evud\uos ap. B 21.11 


eis Gyxoy THs AéLews ovpBddArAerar vy 6. 1 


odomrotety Gl, 230203 

50. / a 3 , 

ddoroingts TO emiovte y 14.1 

oduynpos B 8.8 

oduptikol Biesars 

’Odvccea 7 3-4 

’Odvacevs B 3.16 

b¢or ap. y 13.5 

> , La 

oixela NEkts 7.4 
oiketov dvona y 2.6 
otkeiov dpos @5.7 
Oikelous y 2.6 
oikerorepov y 2.13 


INDEX TO 


olkeloTns B 4.28 
otov (scélicet) , B 19.26; y 1.4 

olov ws (pleonastic) B 23. 3,6 

ota pnd Gy eis a 12.6 
6 év tH Oivet mpodoyos y 16.8. 
Tovs olvous TOS PELLypEvous y 2.4 
olvwperot B 12.8 
otovrat Bi t3h2: 
oduyakts Kal dAvyaxod y 2-5 
oAvyapxia a 8.4 

dAtyapxias TéAos a 8.5 
dAtyopuAla B 8. 10 
dAvyoxpoma@repos a 7.26 
TOU oAvywpeiv B21 

oAtywpia S25 ons 

OAlywpot B 5.14 
OAV uma VeviknKev a 2.10 
€v T@ ’Odupmex@ y 14.2 
*OduvOtakov moAewov y 10.76 
ddos B 2.20 
“Opnpos a@II.9; 15.133) yee 


Tpo Ouparev troveiy 


BO. Tas y 2.3 
y 10.6, 7 £, 2, By 2, 


po ouparov 


™po opparey (def.) y 11-2 
Opoyevav y 4.4 
OpoeOveis 8 Oriz 
TOY opoedav y 2.12 
TO Gjovov B 19.2 

dpocov Oewpeiv yIl5 

TO dpotov opav B 20.7 

81a Tod opolov B 25.8 

Cpolwv mracewv a7.27 

dé TO Opolwy Ta Opota a4.9 


(rémos) éx Tdv Guolwy mraceav B 23. I 


Aoy@ dpodrarov GdAwv y 1.9 
OpovoreAevTov 79.9 
opolopa a2.7 

@.0Lw.evov ¥y 2.13 
Tapa THY Ouovupiay B 24.2 

Opeovupias 72.7 
Oporoyeiv kal perapéeAeo Oar B3a5 


opodoyoupevos a13.9 (dis); 15.18; 15.21 
Tovs Gporoyovvras Sixaiws KoddterOat 


a Ss 2 B 3: 5 
a@ ev eroingey ovedite B 6. 10 
dverOiarns B 4.16 
(Toros) ard Tod dvoparos B 23. 29 


dvopara mimyuata 71.8 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


ovopnatwy €tdy W208 
OvopaTav...pnudrov y 2.2 
7) TOY Ovoparev (AyOn) Br2226 
Oumdois dvopace ¥ 2.5 
esl iperrs) on 
oEvOupos B Seinen. 
o€vdupos a1O.d2 8 8 tiated 
Omorepovour 333 
opac Oat atvyodvres B 6. 24 


opyn a 1.4; B 2.1 (def.); 2.26; y 19.3 


mepl opyis Bit9 
opyny avatdcacw [eh eh ie 
Oe dpyny moujoacww Bigera 
eis Opynv mpodyovras al.5 
mavet Opyiy o xpovos B 3.13 
To opyivecOat ndv all.9 
opyicat y 14.7 
Tov dpyidov Kai Tov pavikdy dmdovv a 9. 29 
opyidot Biat3O5 e210 
dpyidws éxovow B 2.27 
épéyer Oa, a 8.7; Gpeyopevot, B9.14 
dpekis Beat 
Senoess ai opéées B73 
’Opéotn TH Oeod€exrov B 24. 3 
(rémos) €& opiouod B 23.8 
Opkov Sidwor...dpkovy AauBaver a 15. 27 
mepl Gpkav Terpayas au5s27, 
Opn TOU Troveiy B 19. 23 
dopny [evodias] @Irss 
6 Tt Kat a&vov aa5o7 
ore a 15.28 
(rdmos) TO ov Evexa Gy etn B 23.20 
ov and py B 6.4 
ovdev yerrovias yaderorepov B 21.15 


ovdev 7ALOLorepoy Texvorrotias B 21.15 
ovdev mAéov @2n03 
ov« after ay a 7.12; vol.1 App. (C) 
ovKeTt CR ee oa 


ap. y 11. 13, 15 


ovAa oKeAn 


ovy resumptive 89.11 
ovpavopnkes ap. y 7.11 
ra ev opOadpois @ 12.53 86:18 
owe mapndbev y 1.3 
mayiws B 13.2 
TraykKparTvacTikos a5.14 
dia mados ay MY) 
els maos mpoaxdaow a2.5 
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maOos (various senses of) B 1.8! 
maQos trovetv B 17.8 
mpos T@ oikel@ made B 8.6 
mabn tis Wuyns al.4 


oupBeBynkira Tan Trois peyebeot a 2. I 


man THs apetns a 9.15 
madn Base 
di dv ra wdOn eyyiyverae BIL7 
mabav a2.7 
mepi Tay mabav a2.5 
mabnparav B 22. 16 
mabnrikn dEELs Y 7.13 
ava y 8.4 
mavavos Svo eidn y 8.6 
mavdeia a 8.4 
memaideupevn UBpis B 12.16 
mematdevpevot B 6.17 
1 Taua TOY nOEwy a@ 11729 
ev mravdia jon et e4 
mavoual aII.4 
Tas ma.ods nOetas a Ii.15 
e€omovdacpévas tratoas ali.15 
matdia Kat Onpia B 6.23 
qTaNaoTKos a 5.14 
Tlappidov réxyn Bi23.21 
mavdnuov xapitos Onuovpyos ap. y 3-3 
mavryyupes y S595nOeF 
Tmavoupyot B 5.11 
TavTOV Tept TaVvTA a9.4 
Tapa pixpov cwlerOar a 11.24 
mapaBad\eww mpos GAdous a 9. 39 
mapaBoAn B'20.2,4 
mapaypapn y 8:6 
mapaderypa a 2.8; 9,19; 825.8 


TO mapaderypa pyTopiKy emaywyn a 2.8 
mapadelyparos Kal evOupnparos Siapopa 


a 2.9 
mapadelyparos yap a5.2 
da mapadelyparos B 25.8 


mapadelypara @ 150205" 6200m 
mapadelypara Tois cupBovdevTiKois 
a9. 40 
mapadetyparov Busis seers 
mapaderypatey elon dvo B 20.2 
mapadetyparaders pntopetat a 2,10 
mapadevypataon B25. 13 
mapadinyeta bac y 16.5 
mapadogov B24 yar. 6 
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mapclroupevo.s B38 
mapakataOnkn B65 
mapakpacew Seliger 
mapaneidew y 4.3 
mapaAnpovow @2e11 
mapahia y 10.7¢ 
mapaXos y 10.7¢ 
mapadoyiterat BeAr As ays 
mapadoytCopevos B 25.10 
mapadoyicacbat Bi2353 
mapeoyicato Cc a 
mapadoyto pos B 25.105. y 12.4 
mapadoyloTtKos a9.29; B 24.3 
mapavevovcwy v5.4 
mapdmay erepa atid: 
Ta TapaTreTroinpeva y 11.6 
Tapacnparyopevor 8:22.17 
mapaokevacer BRL ior 
mapackevagovat ToLovTous Baga7 
Kpirds To.ovTous mapackevaon 8 9. 16 
mapackevacOacw B 10. 11 


mapackevatecOa mpos Baothea 8 20.3 


mapacopiter Oa Tov iarpov Gis ai2 
mapatnpelv B 6.20 
qapatnpelv TO peTprov y 2.15 
mapadves a2 
mapemBdddet Ths mevrnKovTadpaxpov 
y 14.9 
mapevoxA@ae BiAs2r 
mapnkpakores Grigat 
TapnpmloxXev ¥33 
mapic@ots 7 QO. Ose iharO 
mapotpia @ 0.23%) eszon2s 
mapountat ali.2s 
Tapotmiar yvoptKat Bi2tya12 
ai mapoiplat perapopat y 11.14 
ai mapotpia paptupia a15.14 
wapopolwats 79.9 
mappnoracreKot SB Seur 
macxovtes ) memovOdres 1) TELaOpEVvoL 
B 6. 13 
mace TO €oxaTov B 3.16 
maratat a 13.9 
maraén a 13.4 
matagat  mAnyhvat, emarake, a 15.29 
matpadvias B9.4 
Tldrpok\os a 3.6 
TarTpos apvvrap ap. y 2.14 


INDEX TO 


mavoat Bovdopevos THs Opyns B 3.16 
meCeveww Ova Oadarrns ap. y 9.6 
IlecOoXaos y 10. 7¢ 
Tpinpns ev TLeuparet B 24. 3 
py) mremerpac Oat B 5.18 
Tlevoiotparos a 2.19 
TELOTLKT) a 2.1 
méAwpov avdpa ap. y 3-2 
qeXo' ploy KaKOV ap.y 7.11 


c td LWa > ‘ . , 

0 TEVNS KAL O ALO XPOS TrEpL potxelas a 12. 5 
EA \ Li > Y 4 ‘ c , 

meévbeo kat Opnvors eyyivetai Tis 100vn 


ait.12 

Tlevevs B 23.9 
mevrabXos a 5.14 
of mévraOAor KaAAtoToL a5.11 
TevTecuplyy@ vor@ y 10.7f 
ex THs TemapnOias 8 239 D 
TeTrepac .evov a 2.17 
memrepavOat y 8.23 9.3 
Tepaiverat y 8.3 
tepaivovow ovdev a 12.24 
mépas = réxpap al2Si7; 
mepi (redundant use) @ 1561027 
mept Tov addy (for ra GAAa) aQ. 14 
tept Tov Sobevros ws einetv @2ni 
Tlepiavdpa T@ Kopivbio a 15.13 
meptypapovras Sizes 
meplepyos a 4.8, 10; 10.9; y 1.5 
Tepiepya axpiBn y 12.5 
Teplexovra ovopara yesh 
TOis TEpLexovow ¥ 5-3 


Tlepexdns 815.3; y 4.3; 10.7 a,d; 18.1 
Ilepexhijs tov emirapuov Aéyov a 7. 34 


TEepydyntov pawopevov aOa23 
meplodos év K@Xors y¥95 

mepiodos y 9.3 
ai Tis ys mepiodot a 4.13 
Tepurerecat a IlI.24 
TEPLTTOU B 13.5 

avdpes mepirrot A ass3 

Td TepiTTa a 6.28; 9.25 
TepitT@pa Y 3.4 
Tépoa y 11.6 
els Opyny wecety ap. B 23.1 
METTELAS a Uit5 
mepukoras Aéyew y 2.4 
mu€CovTa a5.12 


A 
muOavoy Kat muatév iD Tt 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


\ 
vd meOavoy 


Toons) 
lol , - 
midavav Niywv ypioes B 18.1 
miOavot To mpaypa ¥ 7.4 
A. > ‘ > , 
minke avdnrny eikacer y 11.12 
TiKpos a 10.4 
TlivSapos B 24.2 
muorever Oat iio 3} 
TLOTEVTLKDS a 12.19 
, 
TLoOTLs ai4.55 y 13.4 
oe > , ve 
Tots amroderéls Tes a pert 
mlorets Kowal B 20.1 
ai mioTes €vTEX VOY puovov ait.3 
mloreis arodektiKas y 17. 1 
miorewy arexvev €tdn a 15.1 
TIOTE@Y ATEXVOL...EVTEXVOL 252 
mloTewy Tpla €t0n @253 
A , , 
Tas Tioteis Pepew a 8.1 


rovrots ai ouvOrjkat mioTal eiow a 15. 21 


Bu; 2 


moros (Aoyos) 


mioToara @15.17 
Ilirdeds Brose 
Turrakos (Shi Oys A) 
mavay y 14.1 
mendaoba y 8.1; mendraopevas y 2. 4 

mAarropevos 84.27 
TiAarey @isers 

ev Th ToXwTela TH WAatwvos VAs 


mAcovexte a 4.9; 8 16.53 17.5,,3 25.10 
mdnv (‘only’) CO is i, Ke) 


ev TMANP@et 63712 
mAnovac pos Sapa2 
TOU mAncuov eruxe TO BEAos Teale 
Tous TAnoLoy at. 22 
MAOvTOS apeTH KTHTEwS a6. 11 
TAOUTOS oioy TYLH TLS B 16.1 
/ , 
mAovTou pépn a5.7 
7 mhovT@ & Ererar 1}4n B 16.1 
moTnpav B 20.4 
mvevoTlav a 2.18 
nmvtypa y 10.76 
moveiy and qucyeww B 23 p-242n} 
motetv (of poems) y 2.14 
6 mourns (Homer) a 7.31, 33; B 3. 16 
‘ , 7 
moral Aéyovres evn On y 1.9 
movovvrés TL A II.113 memoinxeyv a 9. 20; 
memolnrat B 3. 16 
, Pe 4 
TETOUNMEVOLS OVOPATL y 2-5 
Touoer V2.7. 
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TOUNTLKOY Brsn26 
ev Tols TEpl TOUNTLKHS ty, T3amay 
(eipnrat) y 2.23; (St@purrar) a 11.29; 
(reOedpntar) y 2.5 
TOWNTLK Cie Be) 
TO TOUNTLKA TPLYOS a 6.3 
ToujtiKal Kal mpakteKat a 6.6 
TroukiAos y 16.2 
adroy mov Twa KatacKevate Bree 


mov Twa paivesba Tov héyovra B 1.3 
mouovs Twas vmoAapBave Tos A€éyovras 


pibato, Ji 

moe LOS a4.7 
Tots TroAEpiors a 13.9 
moNuretat TérTapes a 8.3 
Tohurev@v €tdn a 4.12 
Tas ToAtTelas amdacas NaBeiv a 8.1 
TOALT LK) a2.7 
THs wep Ta NON TodLTLUKHS a 4.5 
TONITLKOL ayaves y 1.4 
moXuTLKos ovAAOYLo HOS BIZ ows: 
Tots moNuTLKOLS a 8.7 

_ ToAXa kal ddiya Kal €v y 5:6 
Tlo\vevkros yOu 7a 
modvOupot ap. y 6.4 
TloAvkparns els Tovs pos B 24.6 
TloAvukparovs eis Opaci’Bovrov B 24. 3 
ToAuTpocwToy ovpavoy ap. y 3.1 
modvTeKvia a5.5 
modvugpiria a 5.4, 16 
modvpiros a 5.16 
moAvxous y 17.14 
TOAUX POVLOTE pos a 7.26 
moAv@peto Oar Bi227 
maca évdeva Trovnpoy B 25.4 
movnpeveo Oar emirpirwy Tokay ap. y 10.7 
memovnrar a 6:22 
dio Tovnpias a 13. 16 
mopeverOat,..BudiCew vara 
mopOnoa y 2.10 
mopiorat y 2.10 
Tem oploTat a 2.2 
Topoe a4,7, 8 
moppabev i224 
(rémos) €k TOU mocayas B 23.9 
‘morva ouKA’ ye 
mT payparevoyTat 153,703) 2.15 


mpayparevOjvat mept TOY Adyov B 26.5 
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mpayparevOnvar 
Mpaxrukol 
c , 
6 mpa&wv 
Tpaot 
Tpaws 
mpaorns 
A 
mpavveo Oat 
mpavvors (def.) 
mpavvrika 


INDEX TO 


Yi 
ALZAZwoelgals 
a7.13 


B 3-1, 12,13; 5.11 


B 3.1 

B 3.1, 17” 
B 3.1 

B 3.2 

B 3.10 


mpaxOjva....mempty Oat...mpax Once Oat 


TO mpémov 
mpémovea (A€Ets) 
mpeaBurepot 
mpivors Gporot 
mpd €pyouv 
m™poayayetv 
mpoatpetrar 

Ta Tooatpera 

mpoatpovpevor 


a 3.8 

y 2.33 7-1 
y 2.1 
B.23.a1 

vy 4.3 

a 4. 3, 6 

a i, 14 
8:23.26 

a 6. 26 

a 10. 3 


co A - r 
Mpoapoovrat mparrew Ta Tvs éyOpois 


Kaka 
mpoalpecis 


mpoalpeow ouvdndovv 
kara THY mpoaiperw 
mpoaipecw...mpakw 

év mpoatpéces 9 0x Onpia 


aro mpoatpécews 
m™poavakivetv 
> 
mpoavehov 


Lal 3 
mpoavaetv, mpoavdroy 
mpoBrnpa...amoderEus 


mpoBovrot 
mpodedoEaa bat 
mpod.aeBAnpévoy 
mpodtakex@pnkores 
mpodtacvpovra 
mpoodunynous 
TIpod.kos 
mpoeyva bau 
mpoedpiat 
mpoetkacovres 
Tpoeurovra emecmreiv 
Tpoedopéevov 
mpoeuBarrea Oar 
mpoe&ayKovioas 
mpoe€amaray 
TpoemumAnrrew 


a 6. 26% 


aI.143 9.32; y 16.8 


B20. 54 
al.14 
a-13. 17 
a 13. 10 
y 16.9 
y 14.11 
y 17.14 
y 14.1 
1302 
vy 18.6 
a2.4 

Rasta ois 
Q.12225 

y 17.14 

¥ 13.5 

a5.10; y 14.9 

B 21.5 
a5-9 

a3.4 

Bets7 
a 13.7 
yb 

y 14.12 
y 11.6 
17-9 


T PoeTuXeELpelv 
TPOETLKOS 
be mpondOev 
mpobeots 
mpovevrat 
mpokelpwevov TEAOS 
mpoxAnows 
mpokoratew 
mpodoyos 
7 povoetly 
é€k mpovoias 
mpoodorrocet 
mpoo0orroveta- Oat 
mpoouwaterOae 
Tpooipov 


a 
TPOTETH ayet 


B 5.22 

a 9. 29 

yi.5 

y 13. 2,3,4 
a3.5 

B 19. 26 

a 15.29 

B 3.15 

y 14.1 

yee: 

a14.5 

y 12.3 
P2103 1307 
y 14.113 16.4 


al.9; y 13.3,45 (def) 


TANS 
79.6 


, ~ ‘ 
(réros) oxomeiv Ta mpompémovra Kal drro- 


Tpémovra 
mpos 
mpos adXov (hv 


. 4 a 
Tpos @ TOLOUTOL 


‘ > , | 
mpos evddEous ovykpivew 


‘ a Lod 
mpos ovs (ao 


B 23.21 

y 2.4 
a Q. 27 
a 6. 30 
a 9. 31 
a 12.28 


mpos T@ olkei@ maOes (absorbed in) 


A AY ‘ , 
mpos KpiTny Tov Oewpov 
mpos TO Tuppéepov 


Mpos TOUTO 


B 8.6 
B 18.1 
B 13.9 
a 3.5 


ra abn d¢ doa peraBaddovres Siadé- 


povot mpos... 
Mpowayopevew 
™pooairetv 
mpoaBorn 
mpoodiarpeto Oar 
ae 
mpooektekos (d25) 
mpooeéarraray 


mpocemuxtac bar Tiny 


T powemimAnTTew 


L) Tpowepwray TO Cavepov 
Mpoonyopevoe peTeveykas 


mpoabeats 
mpooOnkat 
m™pookara\Aarrovrat 
TpooKvynoes 
mpoaodot 


; s 
mpoaooous THs TOAEwS 


mpocopiCovrat 


Bilas 
a2.7 
Bronte 
y 2.12 


al0.9; y 12.6 


y 14.12 
y 11.6 
a Q. 31 
¥7-9 
y 18.2 
y4.1 
V2 
al.3 
a12.4 
a 5.9” 
Bi22e5 
a 4.8 
Y 5-4 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


‘mpoomratey v9.6 
mpoominrovra 7 4.3 
mpooonpaiver a 13.10 
mpoorarat Basi rr 
paptupes Ourroi, madaol, mpooparot 

a 18.7% tS 
TO MpooTarTopevovy B 23.18 
Tpooxicpa B 19.10 
mpooxXpavrat a3.45 810.3 
mporacets TDS OTe RG el ees ae) 


A 0 id ’ PANG , 
tas Ka?’ exaatov yévos iSias mpordcets 


a 2.22 
mMporacers pynroptkat Qse7, 
Mporpéermer mrovety Bi23u7. 
™poTpomn a 3.3 
éx mpotmapxovray y 19.2 
aéva TOY Tpoimnpypévwr a 9. 31 
TpouT7npxev a 252 
™poutroNapBavovres foi rege 
mpopdceas Seirar pwovov 4 movnpia 
a 12.23 
mpopoBnruKol Shane % 
m™powdomoinke SB 13.7 
mpowdomoinrat B 2.10 
Ilparayopov emayyeApa B 24. 11 
Ilpwraydopas y 5-5 
TTOTELS Oporae GTi2 7s 2302 
TTOTEOY Tapopolwats v9.9 
TT @YEVEW y 2.10 
TT @XOpWOVTOS KOhaE ap. y 3.1 
ol mrwxol B 24.7 
Tvaydpas (Soi. ie 
MuKvov avamrvet a2. 18 
TUKTLKOS a 5.14 
MupeTots EXOpevor a 11.10 
mupetret (d25) a 2.18 
Tupixpov ap. y 3.1 
Tupporpixe ap. a 15. 13 
ma@Xos eb 8 23. 29 
‘Padauavbvs kat Tadkapun dns y 12.3 
padia a 6. 27 
Ta padias yryvopeva a 6.27 


A “¢ 


Ta padvya a 10. 4, Tovs padvpous a 12. 19 


padvpia ati. 4 
paket oikias y II. 13 
paweodia Gy Tine eh ts 
paywdodrra y 11.13 
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pnOnoera ev Tots mept Ta TAOn a 13.8 
pnparov...dvopatwy y 2.2 

pnpdarov y 2.5 
pntéov xwpis a6.7 
pyrop al,14 
pnropikos B 2.7 


1) pNTopiKh avriotpodos TH SiadeKTiKH, a 1.1 


B1.2 


c A bu ‘ ov n~ 
pntopixn Svvauis rept exaotov Tov bew- 


EVveKa Kploews 1) pnTopiKy 


pyoa TO evdex(pevoy miOaviy a 2.1 
Ta yévn THs PyTopiKhs a 2. 22 
yévn Tpia a 3.1 


A 3 | e , at 
TY pntoptKny oloy mapadves TL THs 


Ovadexrukfis. ai277 

Ta pnTopiKa aI4.5 
pimreiv Ta OKEAN a5. 14” 
pododakrudos yas ap. y 2.13 
poradov rod Sypov ap. y 10.76 
pvdpos y 1.4, 8.2 
pumawovrov y 2.10 
caddkaves B 16.2 
Sadapls a 15.13 
THY ev Sadapive vavpaytay B 22.6 
odAmeyya pédXos Gvpoy y 6.7 
Sdpov KAnpovyias B 6. 24 
Dayo B 20.6 
Sarpo @ 9.20); 823.17, 12 
TO capes v2.8 
capnuiet vy 2.6 
oéAwov otAov ap. y 11.13 
cwepval Oeal B23.02 
oenvos y 3-3,4 
cepvorepot 7 Bapvrepoe B17.4 


1) wepvorns padaky Kai evoxnpov Ba- 


porns B 17.4 
oeuvorns B17.4; y 8.4 
TO ONpavopneva y 2.13 
onpetov GPs Velo ste) BINA, WAS ARS 
TO €k onpetov (TdOz0s) B 24.5 
onpeiov & ore y 2.6 
Ova onpetov B 25.8 
mav onpetov B2h te 
onpeia a 9. 26 
onpeta AvTA a 2.18 
Ta ONMeEla THS apeTAs a9. 14 
do onpelwy Kal Aoyloy Base2 0 
€k TOY onpelav Oeikis yin O 
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Snoros y 10.7 a 
oud mapareipew ap.y 4.3 
Suyecets a 15.13 
Sidynpe Bizs20 
ok. as mpooBodny y 2. 12 
ouoTns a 4.12 
Siypwvidns a 6.24; 9.33 B 16.2; y 2.14 
civues aynp ap. y 3-2 
Ta oKEAN pune a5.14 
oKevn v5.5 
oxeres 2A AeA ay 
okiaypapia y 12.5 
Skipov y 3.2 
okAnpa ovopara y 7-10 
okAnpa parrew ap. y 16.4 
oxvAvov (on health) [Stove 
oKoméds a5.1; 6.1; oxomui ag. I 
okorreio Oat mpos TO avTwy a I.10 
oxvopamds ¥ 3.3 
okvAereuy y 4. 3 
Ke ppara Tapa ypaypa B 11.6 
okwTTOVoW Sey Tee 
cookie 75-7 
ooAorkot B 16.2 
ZoA@v mith ate: 
7 copia ToAAGy Kal Gavpacray émotnun 
a 11.27 
codiorns rata ye a7, 
cod.orikos Oleg. 
Tois cod.otetKois Aoyots a 4.6 
Aves TOV cod.iaTiKdy Acyov y 2.13 
copurTiK@s drroKpsvayevoy y 18.4 


SogpoxrAjs O. T. 774, y 14.6; Antig, 
gI2, y 16.9; Antig. 456, a 13. 2 
SopokAjs y 17.16 
do, (Antig.) a 15.6 

LodokAjjs (statesman and orator) 

@34,3 5 15.32 boro 


‘ ‘ 3) OW. ~ ~ , , 
Tovs coous emt rais Tay mAovolay Oi pais 


SvarpiBovras Baroy? 
vopayv copwrepov a 15.12 
\ / am 3 ’ . 
TO oOTaVL@TEpoy TOV apOovov peiCov 
a7.14 
otrovod ew Kal eipwvever Oat [eR ON 
orovdater Oa (formation of pass.) 
lal € , F 3: 7 
omovoaioy vrodapBaver Oar a5.8 
oTrovSaaTiK®TEpoL (Save 


INDEX: TO 


omovdn y 18.7 
ev ayopa arabnvat a 9. 38 
orabjvas XadKovs ap. ¥ 9-9 
oTaotpa B 15.3 
oteupuda 623022 
oTevol Bi2zs26 
akT OTEVvoTropos ap. y 3.1 
orépnous «7.16; 89.5" 
ek THY oTepyoewV y 6.7 
oréeper Oat 79-7 
oredavitny dyava a2 13. 
ornAitns Be3225 
ora ‘HpakAciae B 10.5 
6 Srnatxopov wept badapedos B 2055 
Srnoixopos ev Aokpots B 21.8 
Srnoixopos y 11.6 
OTOLX ELOY B 22.13 
OTOLX€tov Kal TOTS B 26.1 
oTOLX Eta a 2.22 
aTouxeta Tept ayabod Kal cupdeportos 
a6.I 
Ta oTOLXEla TO ETroS B 24. 3 


oropyy Appendix (A) vol. 1 p. 292 

a6x51; 6.20.05 > “~yorose 

atoxieaOa Tov peTpiov y 3.33 aToxa- 
Copevor a 5. I 


oroxater Oa 


oTOXAOTIKMS EXEL at. it 
SrpaBak B23. 17 
© p) OTpaTevopevos a 1353 
oTpeBros @Qt.5 
oTpépew a 15.10 
oTpoyyvAerara B2te7 
ovyyéveia B 4. 28 
TO ovyyeves pOoveiv B 10.5 


ovyyévn Epya B 23.8; ovyyevés y 2. 12 


ovyyeveotepos avros B 23.8 

Ta ovyyevy kal Gpoa nda a 11.25 

€k TOV CVYyEevav y 2.12 
ovyywockew avOperivors a 13.16 
ovyyvapovikovs B 6.19 
ovyyvepns revéer Oar a 12, 32 
ovyypauparos y 5- 6 
ovyypadat a2.2 
ovykatadanrec Oar ap. y 10.7 
ovykelrar ek TpLdY 6 Adyos eel 
ovykeitar Tex y1.5 
ovykwdvuvevovras alo.4 
ovykpivew a 9. 38 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


outa Garza 1s 
ovkapivey Kddabov y 11.15 
ovkoparriay (logical deception) 8 24. 10 


avAaBovte elmeiv a 10. 18 
ovdAnis a 4. 6% 
ravayria cvddoyiferar a@itel2 

ovdAeAoyiopevav mpoTepov a@2.13 
ovd\doyiopos a 2.8,9 
6 mp@Tos avAAoyiopes TAPS TR) 

awvopevos cvANoyiopos a2.8 


ovAAoyiopos Ott ToUTO exetvo a 11.23 
ovddoyiopdv te Kat paiwdpevov ovAdo- 


yo pov al.14 
TONTU@® TAA YLT HO B 22.4 
dvd\AoyioTiKds Aéyew TH A€EEL B 22.4 
oi auAdvtes Tovs Kapxndoviovs a 12.18 
ovpBdadrAerat Toda v1.2 
cupBadrAopévny mpos a2.4 
Ta ovpBeBnkora maOn a2.1 
oupBEeBnke ai10.9 
(roqos) dia TO oupBeBnKos B 24.6 
GvpBodat a4.1I 
oupBoudeutiKkov a 3:3 
oupBovdijs pépn a 3.3 
oupBovdever a 4.1 
ovpBora éeyeuv 4' 15.9; 16.10 
Tois cvpBovdreutixois eipyrar a 10.19 
ovpperpov thy Suduerpov etvat B 19.5 
ovprrapadapBaver a 3.5 
oupmapavevety 75-4 
CupTrepawvopevov y 18.6 
ovprépacpa B 21.2; 21.7; y 18. 2, 6(éer) 
CULTEPATPATLK@S B 24.2 
oupmrepurarely 79.6 
ovuprinrew aro TUxns B75 
Ta OUPTTOpaTa a 9. 32 
ovuppépov GiOsL el bs25 
To cvpdépoy (equity) a 15.10 
Tov padAov cuppépovtos a7.1 
Tay cuppepovt@v See 
ovvayew PRG Re) OP NSB De Se Aye 
23. 16 
ouvaryerat y 11. 12 
ouvaywyn 79.8 
ovvaywyny evaytiav B 23. 30 
ovvaktéov a 15. 33 
ovvahyeiv. 6 2.21374, 3 
adda ouvadeibew B 6.8 
AR; 111, 
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ovvad)\aypara GUylOvet sy22 
cuvatrepyatopévous ; B 8.14 
ouvarobuncKew B 6. 27 
cuvapOpoupévov ans 
ovvarypat y 14.1 
ovvderpos y 12.4 

peta cuvdéopov Aéyew y 6.6 

(céw) r@ cuvdéop@ piav 79.1 

ovvOecpor y 5.2, 6 
Tovs noeis cvvdiaryayeiv B 4.12 
ouvdinwepevoat B 4.12 
auvdpopas (€xkAnolas) ap. y 10.7h 
ovvdvatopevov a 15. 32 
cuveyyus paiverba [SPC a 

Ta oUveyyus ws TaUTa a9. 28 
ouverraweio Oat Toy akpoaThy y 14.11 
ouverrecev B7.5 
ouvéotnkey y2.5 
CvUveoTpappevas B 24. 2 
ournyopetv a 14.3; 820.6 
ournypéeva B 25.8 
ovr dopevov B 4.3 
our Ons a II.15 
TO cuvnbes a 10. 18 

TO aves ndv a II.19 
ovyn bets QLlalo 

Ota ovr Oevav al.2 
ovrnvaykac Ongav B7.5 
ournpntat al.7 
ouvn av y 14.1 
ovvOects a7. 31 
ouvOnkn a 13.2 

7 ovvOnkn vopos a 15.21 

ovvOjKat Kal cvpBorai a 4,11 

mept cuvOnkav a 15.20 
ovvOriBovra a 5.12 
ovvidety y 10.6 
ovvvepet B 19. 24 
ovvopoorrabet ¥7-5 
ouvopodoyety B 20.5 


avvopaya 4.8; dia roAAGy ouvopay a2. 12 


\ J 
Ta GuYTElvoyTa B53 
ovvriévat a 7.31 
ovvriOévar TéXYNY al.3 
ovvtibec bar a15.9 

, A 4 id , 

(roros) TO Sinpnpévoy ourriPévra Aéyev 
B 24. 3 


acuvtiOn y 2.5; auvridera y 5.1 


17 
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ouvropuiav vy 6.1 
CvvTOpMes y 6.5, 6; 15.10; 18.5 
Tas guvrovias Aumnpas ali.4 
cuvevupa...cuvavupiat y 2.7 
avorotxya and mrocecs 7527. 
ovotpepery B24. 2; y 18.4 
opaipicoes a1i.15 
oderepiopos a 13. 10 
oodpornra Sndodv y 11. 16 
oxedov GO L7se Ge LO: Ae 
oxeThragpa B 21.10 
oxpa tis AéEews B 24.2; y 8.13 10.5 
oXjpa modirekys Q207, 
oxo\n B 23.4 
odferbat ex Kwdvveav a 11.24 


Deoxparns a2.11,18; B4.31; 15.3 
Saxparns ev rH emirapio y 14. 11 
© Swxparns €deyev (Menex.) a 9. 30” 


Swxpatns ovk én Badicery ws “Apyxé- 


Aaoy B 23.8 
Zexparixol (Adyor) y 16.8 
Sexpatixa B 20.4 
oGpa THs mictews (evOvpunpa) @r.3 
Taparos aicxuvn ap. y 3.3 

oodpatos taxus B 5.20 
oaparos apern vylera a5.10 
oapartos xpela a1.12 
owpevew Bons. 
cornpia Ths Wokews a 4.12 
Ta cwTnpla [Co -Pa de) 
cadpoviKoi B 13. 13 
codpoovrn (def.) a9.9 


cappocvrn kai dvdpia véov dpetal a5.6 


tagews B 26.5; 
Tamrewny (A€Euw) 
Tamewornros onpeta 


Takis y 12.6 
y 2.1, 2 

B 6.10 
TamewovoOa vro Tov Biov B 12.11; 13.5 
Mpos Tovs Tamewoupevous maverat } Spy 


/ B 3.6 
Tareas 77-3 
Tapaxn Bi.2: 9.3 
Avmn Tapaxadns B 9.3 
aro TavToudrov ain2 
Te yap (etenim) reon it 
TeOewpnpeva y 2.1 
TeOnypevov y 3.2 


TeOpudnpevais Kal Kowais yrouais B 21. 11 


INDEX TO 


reOpuAnpevov y 14.4 
Teiveww mpos dAnOevav a7.40 
TO pev dvaykaiov TeKpnpLov a 2.16 

TeKLNpLov B 25.8 
Téxuap Kal mépas TavTOV a 2.17 

Tekpynp.iddn évOupnpara B25nr4 
Texvorrotia B 2r us 
Teheapopov ap. y 3.1 
Teeth B 24. 2” 


rédos a 3.53 y 9.2; TeAos (def.) a 7. 3 


TO TéAos ayabov a 6. 22 

TaY Mpos TO TEAOS a 6.1 
tédos (tandem) a 4.12 
Ta év TéAer TOU Biov a7.35 
TeA@YNS B 23.3 
Tepevn a5.9 
Tevediot a15.13 
Téppa 79.6 
TeTaypevas a 10.12 
TeTATELYOVTAL fom eit 

Terarewao bat (simigh is 
TETOKEV a 2.18 
Terpayovoy (dvdpa) ap. y 11.2 


Ta TeTpapeTpa v1.93 843 11.6 
rérruyes xapobev Gdwow B 21.8; y 11.8 
B 23-7; y 15.9 


> ~ 3 
€v T@ Tevkpw 
c c 


Tevpnooov y 6.7 
téxvn Bavavoos a 9. 28 
Téxvat B 19.8 
Téxvar ovvéerrnocay 7 1.8 
TéxV---TUXD B 19. 13 
TEXVLK@TATOL y 15.10 
TEXViTaL B 23.53 y 2.10 
Texvooyetv @1.10 
TExVvoONoyovct @ toad 
TOV TEXVOAOYOUYT@Y a2.4 
Tovs viv TexvoAoyourras a2.5 
Tia y 10. 7a 
THvoL ap. y 9. 10 
Tt kal moody Kal mrowoy agar 
TeOévar ev erraivo a 3.6 
TU) Ci ey (3p, se) 
Tin @otrep akia Tes a 7.30 
aro Tinpdtev a84 
TUynoel al 
TO map’ éxdorors Tipsoy a = 
ed’ ois Tywavra a 6.14 


, a a 
Ti@pla TOU TroLoUYTOS eveKa a 10.17 
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7} Tiuwpia Bpadeia a 12. 18 vBpiter dar B 6. 13 
Tipepias Tuxeiv alg vBpus Bi233 

TO Tirwpeto Oar Od a II. 13 UBpis B 2.5 (def.); 12.15; 23.8; 
tirOar ap. Y 4. 3 7-3 
TO pev (supplied) a 7.12 TUmrew Tods edevbepous, VBpw B 24.9 
TO TL HW evar et stmt. az7o7n! UBpeus a 12. 35 
€v ToLOvTOLS KaLpois B4.5 of véot kal of mAovcwoL VBpiotai PB 2.6 
Tovavra a5.6 vBpiotixa B 16.4 
ToKot émirpiroe ap. y 10.7 UBpiorixy didfeors B 8.6 
Tovous y 1.4 noovA pry VBpioreKh B 3.12 
Tove y 12.4 vya moijoae al.14 
6 ToTLKOS B 22.13 vyracOjva B 19.1 
avepov ek Tav TomiKGy a2.9 vyaivew dpiorov [S} Aig 

€k TOV TOTLKOY y 18.5  vysaivovow domep Lpddixos héyera 
€v Tois TomuKois €A€yomey al.12 a 5.10 
kaOdrep kal év rois romikois == a 2.22 ~—-VVieva Apuorrov Soxei etvar a 6, 10 
év Tots TomiKois B 22.10; 23.9, 13; vyieva (def.) a5.10 
25.3; 26.4 vyvewvov Geib [o} Vis 
TOmos, OTOLXYELov B 22.13; 26.1 vypov ispora ap. y 3-3 
Toros €k TOU waAXov Kal HTTov B 23.4 €& Umapyis ai.15 
Tomov evOvpnparos B 22.13 vmdpxew, eivar, yiyver Oat a 4.9” 
TOTroL GPs PAR A4@)P SG]. Bows! vmdpyer—vmapkat a4.9 
Tomo. Sadexrikot a2.21  wvmdpxovea pvais all.I 
TOUTO Ekeivo a1l.23; y10.3 vmédeke mparos 7 2.5 
TpayiKkov y 3-4 Umexpivovro v1.3 
TpaytKol y 14.6  vmrevarria a 15.26 
THY TpayiKny y 1.3  vmepadyeiv én’ ddyoovre B 6.8 
Tpomatov y 10.7  vmepadyovrras Trois meroumpevors B 3. 17 
Tpomos a12.8  vmepBaivew dixaa a 14.5 
mept tpopys a4.11  varepBody a 6. 21 
tpopat Snucorar a5.9  vmepBory dperis (in good sense) a 9. 29 
6 Tpoxaios y 8.4  év rais VmepBodais ws €v Tais dperais 

Tpoxepos pvbmos y 8.4 a 9.29 
tpupepot B 16.2 xaé’ vmrepBoAnv aig al2 
Tpupavres B6.9  wmepBodai perapopal y 1l.5 
0 TURT@Y a 13.3 vmepBodral petpaxcadders y 11. 16 
rupavuls a 8.4; 12.9  wrepemauweiv 86.8 
Tupavvidos TéAos a8.5 vmepevdarpoveiv B83 
tvxn (def.) B12.2 dmepéxov a7.2 

7) TUXN aitia Téy mapa Piow al0.13 ra vmEepexovTa Tou avrov peiforr peisw 
4 TUxn ayadar airia Qa 7 a7.6 
amo TUxNS aI0.12  vaepnpuepoe y 10.72 
Ova TUXnY a12.14 vmepnpavos B 16.1 
Twbdaca B 4.13  vmepnpavarepor B 17.6 
UIE peXOMEVOY a7 
vBpicew a12.26 vmepoxn aperis a9.25 
6 UBpitav ddvywpet [3 Q UmEpox?) mAELOVOY a 7.31 
vBpica a13.9 vméxetv Noyov all 
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vmnperjoes B 6. 16 
Umnperixol TO voum a 9.8 
tmo3eBAnpévns B 23.24 
tmoBréWas y 16. 10 
Umoyuioe Th Opy?7 B 3. 13 
€€ vmoyviov @1s7 aea22 1h 
vmoonpara B 19. 10 
ovx UmrddtKa Ta eikoTa aiy.17 
vmodverat Umd TO TXAWA 2.7 
vmobéabat a 9. 36 
Vrobecis eAaTTOV ¥y 2.3 
déyeww mpos vrdbeow B 18.1 
vroOnKat a 9. 36 
UmoOnkn Blavros B 13.4 
Umoxetpéva mpaypara Gikt2 
ToUT@Y VTrOKELpeVvaV B 4.3 
dmokeirat a 2.13; vmoxelaOm a Il. I 
vroxopiCec Oat y 2.14 
UmoKopio pos ¥ 2.153 a 9. 29% 
TH UmoKpioet B 8.14 
Ta Mepl THY UVmoKpLoOW y 1.3 
UmoxpitiKa y 12.23; varoxpirixy y 1.6, 8 
UrroxpitiKoy eivar Pioews y 1.7 
dmoxpirai VLA eae. 
Umoxpirikwratn (AéEts) y 12.2a 
vmoKa@pos ap. y 4.3 
Kad@s UrrohapBavdpevov y 1.5 
Umonelrer oe a4.7 
vmodnww Svoyeph dmokvcaito §= y 15. I 
Umoporn BO1Z5 4 9.7 
UToTTevowot B 2.14 
eis Uremeacpévor, vm@mtov y 11.15 
vorepicer B 23. 30; y 10.4 
€v Tots Vorepov pnOnoerae aot2,2 
DoTeEpor...mpdoTepoy B 19.6 
Ta €v TO Daildpe ¥ 7.11 

ov raura daiverat pidovar kal pecodvow 
Gores SSiled, 

awopévns (emphatic, for pavepas) 
fer Pes Gare sh, B28) 
pawopevos piros 6 Kdda€ a 11.18 


Gdns adda Hawvdpevor eixds B24. 11 


adapis Euzoms 

avepa B 25.14 
A , > ~ 

Ta Alay ev pavep@ Qa205 

gavracia aloOnats tis dabevris a 11, 6" 


INDEX TO 


davracia vmepoxis a 11.14 


avracia a II. 16, 17; 
B22; 5.1, 16; 6.145 7108 

eis papayya B 20.6 
adhou a 6. 24 
avddos rov KvKhov y 16.7 
evaricerv 7 5-4 
Kav Giro vexpov pépeev B6.5 
pbcipecbat a 4.12 
(nrovoba...cat py POoveicbar = B 4:24 
pOdvos (def.) BO. 33 IOn 
pbovos y 19.3 
POovovpevor a 12. 23 
POovepot B-rI53 
dian” Apeos VAcA eat TeUd 
idirva “ArteKa ap. y10.7¢ 
iAavrot mavres a It..26 
ihavrou B 13.9 
ro pide (def.) B 4.2, Append. (A) vol. 1 
P. 293 

pircicba (def.) all.17 
durciv bs psonoorras B 21.13 
irképacrat a 11. 26 
irepyla avev avedevOepias a5.6 
iAeraipos a7, 15 Bote 
tderatpla a 7.18 
Dirjpov 6 varoxpiris ¥ 12.3 
id pedias B 4. 28 
PiroyéAorot PB 13.55 
idroyedares SIZ op ersane 


pirrodixeiv a 12.35; drdodixds B 23. 23 


prrodogor epi Ts B 10. 3 
Pirodoodow emi rut B 10.4 
phrofwor B 13.8 
prrobeot B 17.6 
piros (def.) Secs 
xaO’ avtoy alperos 6 pitas a 6, 12 
6 piros Tay ndéov aitr.i7 
tov pirov dpropévov a5. 16 
ddexovot Tovs pirous a 12. 24 
dhitov pirovs B 4.6 
of hidou apvAakros ai2.4 
dcdoikevoe 8 v2.13 
irowvos a 11.17 
idokoAakes a II. 26 
Didoxparns Bioats 


Droxrytyv Sednypévov vwd Wparvos 
yuits 13 


TEXT AND NOTES. 


PiroArdyoe Bi 2setr 
Prounha y 3-4 
idoverkot fajeaey ite) 
oi didoveKoe a 6.30; 10,43 II.14; 
B 12.6 

iroroveic bat y 2.8 
€x pirogodias B 20.7 
irorekvot a II. 26 
of didoripioe a 6. 30 
uX\ortos @ 1.278 po. 04 
idorepoe B 10. 3 


of emt pirocodia Piroripovpevor B. 2.13 
roripodvrat B2F225 1014 
B 13-4 


Pirovow ws pionoovres 


piropiroe B 4.20) 12613 
oi pidoxpyparoe 100303" 3 12.0 
roxpnatia a7. 18 
oBos (def.) Bisele 1S 
6 PoBos karaWuéis Tis eotiv = B 13-7 
doBepa B 5.2 
oBepornros a 5.11 
howls vé@ mpéret 82.9 
ouikodaxtudos yee has 
dorav a5.17 
dopa tis €v Tois yeveow avdpav B15. 3 
popmryé dyopdos y IL. II 
oppos B7-3 
oprikos [eBeR ire Cae) EA 
Oca tiv PoptiKornta Tay dxpoarav 
B 21.15 
ri Ppotpiaty; ap. y 14.10 
povnars (def.) WO, 13 55 
of ppdompor @7. 21 
vdaky Gib. 5 4812055 
vdakny aire? a 2.19 
vAakijs THs xopas a 4.7, 10 
uAaktnpiov a 4.10 
cuAakrikos Glzn toe e447, 
vAdrrovres als. 21 
prvoeu GpAN Ss ON etalon 
Ta TH poe. dyaba a9. 17 
voc orrovdaiorépwv aperal a 9. 22 
kara pio lévar alIl.3 
TO kata pvow nov @it.25 
dia vow a 12.14 
uous (the true nature) B53 


* P ; 
mpatov e(ntyOn Kara vow 6 tep Te- 


cbuke y 1.3 
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paov7...meyad7...piKpa...meon y 1.4 
pwvi) mavT@v TOY Lopiwy piNnTiK@TaToV 


v1.8 
XaBpias a7.133; y1072 
Xaipnpov B 23.293 y 1226 


a 6. 27 


TO xaderoy opicerat 


xaXerds y 4.3; 14.14 n! 
Xdpns ai5.15; y10.74@ 
Xapidnuos B23n17 
xapw vmoupyeiv ehyh, 2 
& xap.odvrat Tots pitas a 6. 29 
xapus (def.) B 78250 4.29 
fell Kexapiopevors B 3.8 

kexapiopevous B3; 17 
mavSnyou xapitos Snsoupyos ap. y 3- 3 
Xdpwva Tov réxrova y 17.16 
xelpous kal nrrous Tov Kepdaiverv 5.7 
Xov B 23. 11 
TO XiA@vetov B 12.14 
xipeOa y 11.6 
xiTOv B 19. 10 
xAcvalover kal oxomrover B2212 
xAevacral 8°35.9356;20 


xAwpa kal evaia ta mpdypata ap. y 3.4 


Xoupidros y 14.4 
Xpnparicew a4.4 
xpnoOa...cextioOat a5.7 


kexpnuévos (consulting an oracle) 


Bi232e12 

XPNTPOAGyor a15.145 75-4 
xpnaronOns B 21.16 
xpnorodiria a 5. 4, 16 
xpnorodidos a 5.16 
KE YpOVLKOTeEs Si3at3 
Xpovicréov 7 17.2 
xXpovot VOSS Ge Be 
(romos) €x Tov Tov xpdvov okorretv B 23.6 
xpovorpiBety Y 3.3 
xpucrddpiov ap. y 2.15 
Tav yvonv 7» 93 
Tovavtn A€eEts xapa evOvynpatos B 24.2 
x@pay trovecy y 17.15 
Xoploy Ktiots a5.7 
vyv@ Waxalouévp y 11.12 
Wéeyewv y 2.10 
Wevdnyopety B 23.1 
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GXiokerat Wevdopaprupiav a 15.17 ’ wptopévov a 2.7 
of Wevdopaprupodrres a 14.6 oF Earey, °) v1.55 3-3 
rol Adyou y 2. 3,6 os alet rov opoioy ap. a Il. 25 
poyos a3.3 osdvel a 7.28 
woos y 2.13 8 dards elmeiy a1.12; 5.25 
Wopeaders mourat 73-3 ; Re we B9.8; 181 
ux?) mola Kuyots Bi2z3gn1B a elreiv amos al.Il 
Ta Wuypa ¥ 3-1, 3 os elreiv ee a2 
rd Wuxpdv eumotodor ¥ 33 @s elmeiy kuptwrarny ¢xyew miotw TO 
Wuxpor év rais perapopais y 3-4 700s a 2. 4 
Wopmopa xararivew...ropor déxerOa ovder ws émos elmeiv a 2.14 
ap. y 4.3 @s Trepl exacroy elmeiv Bizet 

oxeddr ws elzreip a2.4 

obodvra a5.12 os emt ro moAv a 2,9, 14 (02s), 15 
avopacpevos petapépery B2.12 76 os em To TOAD B 25.8, 10 
dua B16.1 ra ovweyyds...0s TavTa a 9. 28 
Gpat 82.11 dare (loosely used) B 22. 16” 
dvev kddXovs wpaias 74-3  dore (redundant) B2s14 
opiabn y 2.1 y 15. 3% 


AHAEC Kal ATNWCTON TO ATTEIPON™ 


TEPAINETAI AE APIOMG TANTO. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


fallacy of accident 
‘accumulation’ (éoiKxodoxketv) 
accusative of ‘local affection’ 
a@13.10; 89.4 
action al 2513 
Aeschines (uc Owrds) 14.7 
Agathon or Theodectes (?) quoted 6 23.1 


B 24.6 
@ 7. 31 


Albania B 3.6 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis Ginic 
alibi B 25.11 
ambiguity, avoidance of Y 54 
fallacy of verbal ambiguity B 24.2 
argument from ambiguous terms 8 23.9 
‘amplification ’ a9.40; y6.1 


topic of amplification and depreciation 

B 19. 26 
argument from analogy B 19.23 23. 5,17 
Anaxandrides y 4.4; 10.7¢; 11.83; 12.3 


anger B2 
antecedent and consequent B 19.6 
Antisthenes B 24. 2 p.306n); 7 4.3 
Antiphon’s Meleager B 23. 5 (?),20 
aorist and present infinitive a 4.9 
ARISTOTLE, 

his brevity and obscurity, DS .2i7.3 


B 19. 20, 233 21.11; 23.20; yIp.1 
exceptionally clear in 7 10§§ 1—6 
carelessness of style 

a 6.24 (kal ol paddox); 8 18 init. 

quotes memoriter a 6.24; B 19.143 

2162; 79-7 

misquotations y 4.1n!; a 11.8; 15. 13 
references to his own works, 


éx Tv avaduriKev DOSY Yl 
év rots av. Suspiorae a 2.18 
év Tots SiaeKTLKols B 24. 10 

elpnras év Tots mept ToinTiKhs 
y 1.103 2.2 


INDEX. 


TeHewpnrar ev Tois wept mojoews (sic 


MSS) y 2.5 
év Tols pePodikots a 2.10 
OunkpiBwrat év Tots moNeTLKOls a 87 
€x TOV TOTLKOY a2.9; y 18.5 


év Tots ToTLKOLS 8B 22. 10; 23.9 
(see Gk. index). 
his (supposed) dislike of Isocrates 
a 9. 38 p. 186"; 7 16. 4 
Plato’s metaphorical use of ézirelvew 
transmitted to Ar. a 4.12 
uses prep. with case instead of direct 
government of verb. a9. 14 
triple division of ‘ goods’ (of mind, body 


and estate) a5. 4 
Aristotle’s 

Lith. Nicom. 1 ¥ init. a5.1 

£th.1 5 (def. of happiness) a 6.8 


L£th, 1 6 init. (def. of virtue compared 
with that in Ret.) a 9.4 
Lth. I 7 (list of virtues, compared) 


a 6.83 9.5 

Eth. 11 '7 (pOdvos, véueois, émixatpexaxla) 
corrected B 9. 3—5” 
Eth. 111 4 (BovAnors) a 10, 8 


Eth. Wt g (of Gadrdrrvo), inconsistency 


discussed. B 5.18 
Lth, iv 11 init. (different treatment of 
mpaorns) Bia 


Eth. \ 12 sub fin. (distinction between 

dpeocxos and xdAaé disregarded in Rhet.) 

B 6.8 

Eth: V io (issue of fact) y 17.2 

£th. and Rhet, compared as to treat- 

ment of ‘ pleasure’ a6.7 
ditto as to view taken of the virtues 

a 9. 10 


Aristotle’s Politics 1 1 init. a5. 1 
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Ar, Pol. 1 9 (on ‘ wealth’, more exact than 


Rhet.) Ca | 
Pol, 11 4 (dpadoOfva.) y II. 5 
Pol. 11 g (Spartan women) a 5.6 
Pol, 11 12 (dvouddwars) 7 11.5 
Pol, U1 § (Bdvavoo and Ojres) 

a 9. 26, 27 
Pol. 1v (vit) 16, 17 (prime of life) 
B 14. 4 


Pol. vi (tv) 4 differs from Ret, on the 
subjects of deliberation a4.7 
Pol. vit (V1) 4 (awd Twos rérov) a 11. 16 
account of constitutions in /o/. com- 
pared with those in Rhe?. a 8.4 

the Politics compared with Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations a5.7n 
Aristotle’s Tlodcre"ac a 4.13 
two rhetorical uses of the study of 


Politics a 8.1 
Aristotle’s Poet. c. 4 §§ 1—5 (on love of 
imitation) a II. 23 


Aristotle’s Zofics, their relation to the 
Rhet. a7 init.; B 23 p. 237 
Problem XViIl. 3 (examples and enthy- 

memes) a 2.10 

‘art’ independent of resz/¢ a 1.14 

use of definite article 6 Dwxpdrns (gui est 


apud Platonem) ag. 30n! 
generic use of articlea 7.133 12.5; 15.123 
B 4.73 21.6 


attraction of relative and antecedent 
Goda lls S11 


attraction (Wore pldos elvai) B24 
auctoritas a 2.3 
audience, three kinds of @ 3.2 


augment of verbs beginning with o- B 12.8 
authority of distinguished men B 25.7 


Babington, Professor Churchill y 2.11; 8.6 
Bacon quoted 

@ 1.143 6.183'7.3 3 4. 31,303 15.023 

Brio 5 221 § 1O5p. 1225 10,ep. ras s 

12. P. 1395 13+ 4,73 

Y 1-395 25 

Macaulay’s Lssay on Bacon a 5.3on 
Bain’s Emotions and Will @IsI43 

B1.83 2.65 5.1; 6.13 8.23 ro. p. 122 
benevolence, inclination to, B7 
general benevolence, of Christian origin 

B 8.2 


Bentley’s Phalaris 6 21.6 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Biblical quotations, 
Genesis xxvii. 36 B 23.29; Matt. xxiii. 
35 a 14.6; Mark i. 11 (dyarnrds) 
a 7. 41n); ix. 41 (‘cup of water’) 
a §. 9; 1 Zp. of St Peter ii. 14 
B 6. 18; 1 Ep. of St John ii- 16 
8 6.18; iv. 18 B 4. 27 
Blass quoted 
B 19.143 24-63 ¥ 3-1, 3, &e, 
Bonitz (index Aristotelicus, etc.) 
a7.16; B 22.16; 23.7, &e. 


Brandis Bir.2n*; B22. 16 p. 235 n3 

25.35 26.5 
bronze coinage y 2. 17 
brutality a14.5 


Butler, Bishop, B $9.2; quoted, 8. 9 init.; 
8. 11 injt. 


calumny 7 15.1 
causes of human action, seven in number, 
a 10.7 


the inference from cause to effect B 23.25 
change of choice, argument from £8 23. 19 
characteristics of youth, old age, and 

prime of life Bcc. 12—14 


children, blessing of a 5.6 
CICERO 
de inventione Il § 112 B 7.2 


de Oratore Book 1 § 32 Bil. 53 y 1.9n; 
§ 202 a 1,12 
Book 11 § 81 y 1.43 § 165 B 23. 103 
168 B 23.113 172 B 23.4; 178 B1.43 
186 B 917 Es. 2806) 12. 201 
254 y 11.6; 255 y 2.123 284 
7 11.65 342 4 9.13 348 a 9. 38; 
321 and 323 Y¥ 14.73 325 ¥ 14-13 
336 B 19 init.; 337 y 12.13 342 
49.1 
Book Ill § 49 y 5. 13 149 y 2. 63 
153 Y 2-33 155 and 163 y 2.12; 
161 y 2.133 175 ¥ 9.53; 207 @ 7. 
303 212 y 7.23 213 y 1.43 216 
7.10 
Brutus § 82 B 21. 10; § 272 B21. 73 
§ 258 y 5.1 
Orator § 40 B 21.73 4441.3; 55 y. I. 
4; 7077.2; 8172.6; 87 Br2. 16; 
88 y 18.75 117 8 23.73 142 B 23. 33 
145 819.12; 172 78.13 175 71.93 
178 y 9. 6; 189 and 193 y 8.43 202 
Y 2-33 208 y 12.23 209 and 220 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


y 8.1; 210 7 7.113 228 y 82, 6; 
and 9. 5 
pro Flacco § 9 7 15. 10 
pro Milone § 32 B 23.253 § 41 B 23. 26 
pro Murena vy 18.7; c. 39 § 83, a 6.19 


citizenship, conditions of a5.5 
Cleon 7 8.1 
‘climax’ a 7. 31 
‘colours of good and evil’ a7.4n! 
combination, fallacy of B 24,3 


comparative, double a7. 18%; B84 
confusion of expression (substitution of 
author himself for character described by 


him) B 3.17 
confusion of two constructions Bint 
coniugata 6 23.2 
connective particles y 5-2 
conquestio B 21. 10 
consequence, fallacy of B 24.7 


consequents, argument from £ 23. 14, 15 
inference from consequents to antecedents 
B 23. 18 


‘ contrary’ defined ¥ 2.10 


contraries, arguments from B 19.1; 23. 23. 


contraries Y 9. 8” 
‘contrary instance’ B 25.5 
conventional and real facts B 4. 23 
courage ag. 8 
‘crooked’ at.5 
cui bono B 23.21, 25 
cupping instruments ¥ 2.12 


date of the Rhetoric (Schmidt etc.) 

B 20.33 22.7,10; 23.6 
dative, difficult use of B 13. 16 
dativus ethicus a@ 15.13 
inference from decision already pronounced 


B 23.12 

defective verbs, Ketuat aI.7 
émdrata a 13.10 

definition, argument from B 23.8 


degrees (three) in scale of moral nature 


a14.5 

deliberative branch of Rhetoric, materials 
for a cc. 6—8 
delivery 71.3 


Demosthenes, his mame only once men- 


tioned in the Rhetoric B 24.8 
Dem. Bocot. de nom. §§ 7, 10 B 23. 11 
Dem. Callicl. init. B 21. 15" 
Dem. Left. § 84 B 23.6" 
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Dem. srept rev mpds’Adétardpov cuvOnkiay 
B 23. 18 
Demosthenes (o# the orator) B 23. 3; y 4.3 
demum @1-7 
detailed description, amplification produced 
by Gi7.3t 
Dickens ¥y 10 p. 110n); 17. 16 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quotes Rhet. 
B 23.33 Y10.7 
diminutive terminations 


¥ 2.15 
divisions of the speech 7 13-1 
‘division’, argument from B 23. 10 


Donaldson 413.9; B9. 11 
‘dropping’ (a pitcher), no exact Greek 

equivalent for a 6. 23 note. 
Dryden B 15.33 76.7 
double readings B 23. 4 


ellipse of subjunctive of elvac (rare) B 25.9 
ellipse of potpay Biait7 
emendations suggested 8 13.163 7 15.5 


emotion of power @ II. 14 
emulation B 11 init. 
end (¢o begin implies to end) B 19. 5 
English diminutives ¥ 2. 15 


of enthymemes in general B 22; cf. 7 17.17" 


on envy B ro init. 
Epicharmus Qyegts pars 
epideictic branch of rhetoric, materials for 
ag 
episodes y 17. 11 
epithets ¥ 2.93 3-3 
limiting epithets 7 6.7 
equity @ 13. 133 15. 10 


ethical character of the speech caused by 


ppovngis, dpern and edyoa Bot.5 
euphemisms a 9. 28, 29 
Euphron (Xen. Hell. vit 3) B 23. 3 
EURIPINES 714.6; 15.8 
his answer to the Syracusans B 6. 20 
his style EY. O) Pol 2s 42.5 


Eur. Androm. (j80 pepvicbat movwv) a 11.8 


Hec. 864 Bar2 
Hippol, 612 (ppyv avedporos) 7 15-83 
@ 15. 33% 

Hippol. 989 B 22.3 
Iphig. Aul. 80 y 11.2 
Iphig. Taur. 724 y 6.4 
1162 14. 10 

1186 (é&évevoas) Q@rerl 

Medea 2194—296 BiaX 3210517 
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Eur. Orest. 234 @ II. 20 
Troades 969 y 17-15 
990 B 23.29 
IO51 6 20.5 
Antiope a 11.28 
Meleager 79.4" 
Sthenelus B 21.2 
Telephus y 2.10 
Thyestes 823.1 
Oceneus y 16.7 
exaggeration, fallacy of B 24.4 
‘example’ (rapdéevyua) B 20. 2 
eye, the seat of shame, love, &c. £8 6, 18 
fables B 20. 2 
fact, topic of B 19. 16 
fallacious inference of the audience y 7. 4 
fallacies, logical B 24 p. 301—2 


fallacy from the omission of when and how 


B 24.9 
enumeration of rhetorical fallacies B 24 
fallacies, verbal B 24 p. 301 


on fear Bs 


forensic branch of rhetoric a 10—I5 
formal and material proofs B 23 p. 237 
a fortiori B 19. 3) 4 
the Franks bad neighbours B 21.12 
friendship a 5-16; B43 12.3 
Gaisford a 4.13 9.2 (p.120n.); 12.30; 
B2.14n!}, &c. 

Garrick 1233) 
gender, change of, in antecedent and rela- 
tive a1.2 
generalisation (illicit) B 21.10 
genitive absolute 7 19.2 


genitive absolute for case after verb 
6 8.113 23. 30 
genitive case plural with ré omitted, used 
for the direct predicate in apposition to 
the subject, e.g. ray nbéwy (71) a 11.4 
genuineness of the third book of the Rhet. 


B 26. 5 
genus and. species a 2.21 
Goldsmith (‘talking age’) B 13.12 


Gorgias, Elean Speech y 15.113 irony of, 
Y 7-115; 3.43 his metaphors, y 3.43 
Olympic speech, y 14.23 his poetic style, 
7 1.9; his sayings, y 3.43 17.113 18.7 

greater to less, argument from [et EY 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Hamilton, Sir William a 10.8 

happiness, analysis of a5 

Herodotus I 1 y 9. 23 I] 141 B 24. 6n.5 
III 14 B 8.12 


Herodotus and Sophocles y 16.9 
high-mindedness aQ-It 
‘history’ a 4. 7,13 
Hobbes 84. 3n'; 8.2; to p..122 


HoMER, quoted or referred to, 
Miad 11 7 14.6; 82 8 2.7; 255 46.20; 
356 B 2.63 477 7 2.10 
II 160, 176,06. 22; 1968 2.7; 298 46.22; 
557% 15.133 671, 672, 673 y 12.4 
IV 126 7 11. 3 
VI 484 @ 11.12 
IX 385, 388, 390 y 11-16; 522 7 9.93 
588—590 a 7. 31; 644 8 2.6 


XI 542—3 9113 573 Y 11.3 
XII 243 B 21.11 
XIII 587, 799 y 11. 3 
XV 542 vy 113 
XVI 59 B 2.6 
XVIII 98 a 3.6; 109 11.9,P 2.23 
309 B 21.11 
XX 164, 442, 445 v4.1 
XXI 168 7 11.3 
XXIII 108 @Ir.12 
XXIV 54 B 3. 16 
Odyssey 
yaa 7 14.6 
IV 204 7 17.6 
VI 327 y 14. 11 
IX 504 B 3.16 
XI 597 Y 11-3 
XIV 26 B 3.6; 214 y 10.2 
XV 399, 400 a 11.8 
XIX 361 vy 16.10 
XXII 347 a 7. 33 
XXIII 263 et seqq. y 16.7 
Homer’s metaphors 7 11.3 
Homer and the Chians B 23.11 
Salamis and Athens @ 15.13 


Horace 4. P, 156 seq. 66.123 12 init. 
A. P, 169 seq. B 13 init.; B 13. 6, 


7, 8, 9, 15 
impersonal use of cuvvede? e¢ sim. B19. 24 
improbability, antecedent B 23. 22 


incentives and deterrents, argument from 
considering B 23. 2 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


inconsistency between outward profession 
and real feeling, argument from, 8 23. 16 


indignatio B 21.10 
of ‘ righteous indignation’ B 9g init. 
induction 820.23; 23.11 
argument from similar inflexions 8 23.2 
intendere and remittere @ 4.12 
interpolations a 15. 26 
‘interrogation’ vy 18.1 
interrogatives without copula B 21.15 


‘Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric’ cor- 
rected a@ 1,10; 15.8; B 20.73 7 13.3 

inventio a2. 2 

Iphicrates, on himself, a 7. 32; 9.313 on 
his son, B 23. 173 on Callias, y 2. 73 on 
Chares, y 10.7; on Epidaurus, y¥ 10. 7; 
on the Thebans and Philip, 6 23. 6; 
Speech against Aristophon, B 23. 7; 
against Harmodius, B 23. 6, 8; against 
Nausicrates, y 15.2 

irregularity of construction (superfluous o@v 
in resumption) B 9.11 

‘ISOCRATES, 
Aristotle’s (supposed) ill-will towards 

a 9. 38 p. 186"; y 16.4 

his ‘ philosophy’ B 20.7 
his withdrawal from practice in law- 


courts a 9. 38” 
his digressions y 17.11 
mepl dvriddcews (§§ 141—9) 7 17.16 


(S$ 217220) B 23. 10” 


Archidamus § 50 y 17. 17 
LEvagoras § 45 a 9. 36 

§§ 65—69 B 23.125 24.2 
apos Ev@uvouv B 19. 14” 
Helen  T4iL; 6 23.12 
de Pace 17. 10 
Panathenaicus § 32 a 9. 36 
Panegyricus 17.10 


Paneg. §§ 1, 35, 41, 48, 72, 89, 105, 
149, 181 and 186, all quoted in y 9. 7; 
Paneg. §§ 96 and 186 in y 7. 11; 14.2; 
§ 151 (mpookuvotytes) a 5.9"; § 172 
7 10. 7". 

Philippus, 88 4—7, 23, 72—78 in y 17. 
16%; Phil. § 61, y11.73 $75, y 10-53 
§ 127, y 11.2 


Zant oll Ball 
justice a 9.7 


i>) 


fallacy of language B 24. 
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relations of different kinds of law 
legal issues (d4ugioByryoeis) 


a 13 
a1.6; 3.63 
13.93 y 16.6 
Lessing quoted B81 
lexicographical notes 
in Book a 
drafoveia a 2.73; dvaraBelv 1. 10; drdds 
(four senses) 2. 4; dmrodiddva 1, 73 diro- 
veveww 1, 16; did7e 1, 115 Stvacba g. 36; 
é& broyulov 1.75 éml 1.73 4.6; émt 
(verbs compounded with) 13. 9; ézuo- 
Ajjs 15.223 1.8; &pyov 
2.12; 45n 1.7; loropla 4.8; KuUptos 
2.43 Odorocey 1.23 wAHY 1.143 mWvev- 


émioKkorety 


oTidy 2. 18; modTiKwrepos 1. 103 
mpayhareverOat 1.3; pyropela 2.103 
cuddd\ayua ... cuwvOjKat ... cupBddrara 


1.10; 4.113 Tovodros (such as above 
described) 5. 6 
in Book 8 
dvadiddvar B15. 33 dmorummavifew 5.14; 
aylkopos 12.43; Bralowors 23. 15; Bov- 
Aerar 23.7; SUvacOa 5.1; evnuepla 
2.12; kar’ evOvwplay 2.9; émnpeacmos 
2.23; Opudeiy 21.11; Kepadls 1g. 10; 
addorxos 16, 2; oTpdyyudos 21.73 ocuKO- 
gavria 24.10; pdpayt 20.6; opa 
P53 
in Book y 
SiarpiBal y 17.10; évddomos 14. 13 éfad- 
, Adéar 2.23 epyov 5.6; pdoupos 9.6 


liberality a 9.10 
fondness of like for like a 11. 25 
Lucretius I 716—733 1 564 
III 53 B 17.6 
the ludicrous a 11.29 
Lycophron ea iceOuy sms 7aek Lee 
Lysias B 23. 6n.3 23.193 y 19. 1% 
Lysias contra Eratosth. ult. ¥ 19.6 
Orat, Funebr. ¥ I0. 7” 
magnificence in expenditure ag. 2 
Martial XII 51 Bina? 
on maxims B 2X init. 
memoria technica B 8. 14n1 
metaphor from strings of the lyre a 4, 12 
metaphors y cc. 2--33 10.7 
confusion of metaphor y 2.9" 
J. S. Mill vy To. 6 
argument from mistakes B 23. 28 
Montaigne quoted B20 12 
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popular morality a 13.12; B 5.8 


(justice no advantage) a 7. 22 

(mpdrrew rd Tots éxOpors Kaxd) a 6.26 
motives for wrong-doing alo. 5 
Munro, correction suggested by a7. 41 
inference from names B 23. 29 
narration 7 16 
description by negatives 7 6.7 


variation of negative, with no apparent 
difference of sense B6.4 
neuter article with collective abstract 


notion B 9.3 
neuter dual with singular verb a 2.19 
neuter plural with singular verb B 6.27 
characteristics of noble birth B 15.2 
‘odd,’ of striking excellence, a 6. 28n! 
characteristics of old age B 13.1I—15 
omission of ‘ subject’ a 7.40 
arguments from opposites B 23.t 
oracles Y 5-4 
‘ parable’ B 20. 4n 
paradoxical declamations B 24.6 
parallelisms of expression 79-9 
parenthesis 15-7 
argument from parts to whole B 23. 13 


abnormal formation of the passive voice 


a 12.22 
Appendix (B) vol. Ip. 297; 8 3.73 ¥ 1.33 
147.3 

patience (zpa6ér7s) B3 
perfect imperative passive @ II. 29 


Pericles, funeral oration, a 7. 34; y 10. 7a$ 
on Aegina y 10.7d@; on the Samians, 
and Boeotians y 4.3; on lLampon, 


y 18. 1; degeneracy of his family, 
B 15.3 
the period and its construction 79 
peroration 7 19 


physical theory of heat applied to human 
passions B 12.pp. 139, 1453 13.7 


Pindar (piorov ev vdwp) a 7.14 
Isth. 1v (v) 20 7 17.51" 
Ol. VI 13 B 12.6 

II 82 (146) (Cycnus) B 22. 12 
on pity B8 

PLATO 


Apol. c. 15,27 C 
Euthyd. 244 émecxére 


B 23.8; y 18.2 
a1.8 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX. 


Gorgias 463 E B 233 469 Ba 7. 22; 
484 Ea 11.28 

Menex. 235 D @ 9. 303 y 14.11 

Phaedrus 231D, 241 Ey 7.113 266 D 
y 13-53 267C (yvwporoyla) B 21.1; 
338 Dy 7. 11 


Protagoras 339 B y 11.2 
Republic 469 D, 488 A, 601 B 7 4-3 
Aristippus on Plato B 23.12 p. 265 
on unpractical philosophers B 21.2 
analysis of pleasure art 
pleasure of learning a 11.23; 79.8 
plural for singular 7 6.4 


plural (esp. of proper names) used in gene- 
- ralised sense B 22.3 
Plutarch on characters of youth and old 


age B 12, pp. 139 and 145 
‘posting’ defaulters B 23. 25 
encomiums on poverty B 24.6,7 
characteristics of power B17 


prepositions éx- and ouv- separable in sense 
from verb with which they are com- 
pounded B 4.12 
use of preposition with its case instead of 
the direct government of the verb a 9. 14 
prime of life B 14.4 
the ‘probable improbable’ B 24. To 
arguments for probability of future events 
B 19. 23 
on propriety of style y Tak 
‘universal’ modes of rhetorical proof B 20 


the prophetic office 7 17.10 

PROVERBS 
del KoNowds Tapa KoNowdy @ II. 25 
alel rdv Spovov Q II. 25 
*Arrixds mdporxos B 21.12 
eyvw 5é Onp Onpa @ II. 25 
év opOarpots elvar alda B 6. 18 
éml Ovpars THY Vdpiay a 6, 22 
WME HrAtKa Téprret a It, 25 
ly Obes ddds Séovran B 23. 22 
kav dd vexpod pépeww B6.5 
6 KapraOvos rov Naya y 11.14 
Kavvios épws B 25.4 
kepapeds Kepapet B 4. 21; 10.6 
kowvds ‘Epuys B 24. 2 
beymor eb epdewv yépovra a 15. 14 
Mucor Xela a 12, 20 


vamos, 6s marépa xrelvas mwatdas Kara- 


Aelrret @15.143 B2r.11 
6 Thy SoKdv Pépwv V2, 3 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX, 


mavrev rept rdvra, 


a9. 4 

mpopdcews Setrar ubvov % movnpla 
a 12.23 
Td kaxd cuvdyer tods dvOphrovs a 6. 20 
7a oréupunra Sdeira édalov B 23. 22 
70 dos mplarOar kal rods das = B 23. 15 


70 ovyyeves yap kal pOcve érlorarat 


B 10.5 

Punch quoted a 12.19 

punctuation 75.6; 8.6 

puns B 23.29; y 11. 6—8 

purity of language y 5.1 
QUINTILIAN, 

Lnstitutio Oratoria 11 17.24 y1-5 


SUE a4 ey Leys 0: 26. 8 24.336. 34 
B 23.21; 7.25 29.28; 7.23 ag. 30; 
8.8 y 14.1,12; 8.22—26 £ 19 init.; 
8.62 y12.5;63 y 12.63 9.4 y17.113 
9-5 ¥ 13-3543 Y17-145 9-28 a 9. 35 

IV 1. 5, 6,37 ¥ 14.7372 7 14-85 2. 31 
716.4; 5.6 B1.3 

V proem. 1 a1. 33; 10.17 6 12.13 ro, 
30, 31 B 23.293 10.42 B 23.6; 10.55 
B 23.135; 10. 73 B23§1p. 239, 23 § 115 
10.74 8 23.14, 29; 10.78 BI9g.123 
B 23.33 10.85 B 23.23 10. 86—93 
B 23. 43 10.94 8 23. p. 238; 12. 8 
VI77> 12.10 823.7 

VI 1.2 y 19.63 3. 22—112 
3-29 ¥ 2-13 

VII 4.44 B 24.3 

VIII 2.14 7 5. 233.1 Y 7-23 3. II—I4 
Y12.13 3. 37 77-93 3-89 7 10.6; 
5. 4 B2t.2; 5.8 B 21.9 

IX 4.45 y 81 
4-124 79-5 

XI 3.8 y 12.2 

XII 52 7 14.8 


y 18. 7; 


rectum...curvum (metaph.) “1.5 
argument from ‘mutual relation of notions’ 


B 23-3 
retaliation a12.27; B5.8 
retort B 23. 7 
rhetorical artifices a14.5 
rhetorical definition of friendship a 5. 16 
rhetorical proofs, threefold division 4 2.3 
rhetoric, relation to dialectics Qn. Toc 

2.7 
rhetoric, triple division of a 3.1 
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rhythm in prose ; 78 
ridicule @11.29; y 18.7 
La Rochefoucauld Bi4e3 
John of Salisbury quoted aI.2 


Greeks measured /vom the object seen, to 


themselves, @11.163 15. t7 
self-control a9.9 
universality of self-love a 11.26 
sense-construction B 5.13 nt 
virtues of the number seven B 14.4 


SHAKESPEARE, 

Ant. and Cleop. 1 5 B 2.20; As you 
like it, 11 7.143—166, 156 B 12 init.; 
ar.9; Cymd. I1 §.1 B 21.10; Ham. 
12.146 B 21. 10; Ill 1. 59 y2. 93 
Hen. IV. 11. 84 y 16.10; Hen. IV. 
p. Il I 1.100 62.203 Fokn 1 1. 187 
B 2.26; Fulius Caesar Wl 2 a 2. 43 
Il 2.774. 8 Si 1Ose1ll 2,240 iy eardls 
IV 3. 116 83.5; Lear Il 2.4 ¥ 3.03 
IV 1. 3 B 5. 143 V 3.230 B 8.6; Mac- 
beth i 7.60 4 4.12; V § B 2. 203 V 8.4 
B 4.9; V 8 19 y 5.43 Merchant of 
Ven. IV 1.209 a 12.31; Merry Wives 
I 3.49 y 2.10; Mids. N. D. V 1.250 
B 4.9; Richard I1. 1 3. 131 B 1X0 init. ; 
Il 1.73 B 23.293 Romeo and Fuliet, 
V 1.68 B 5.14; Tempest IV 1.152 a 7. 
31; Timon 112.49 B 6.4; Troilus 
and Cressida I 3.241 B 6. 11, 

Shakespeare’s clowns B 21.9 
on shame B6 
Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen 

45.93 7-323 87.3 


fallacy from the ‘sign’ B 24. 5 
significant names B 23.29 
objection from similars B 25.6 


simile 14 

Simonides, on Corinth, a 6, 24; epigrams, 
a 7. 323 9. 313 dvnp Terpdywvos, y II. 25 
answer to Hiero’s wife, B 16, 2; Olym- 
pic ode, y 2.14 

‘size’ mentioned among personal advan- 
tages a5.4 

Dr Smith’s Biographical Dictionary, supple- 
mented PB 12.143 23.11, 22; Y. 11.13 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations compared 


with the Politics a5.7 0. 
‘social contract’ @ 15. 21 
Socrates’ Apologia (Theodectes) £8 23.13 
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Socrates, Archelaus 6 23. 8; his family de- 
generated, B 15.3; the ‘Socratic dia- 
logues,’ y 16. 8; Socr. and Meletus 
B 23.133 y 18.2 

Socratic illustrations from mechanical arts 


B 20. 4 
solution of rhetorical fallacies B 25 init. 
sophistical answer y 18. 4 


SOPHOCLES, 

?Axardv o¥ANoyos and otvdeurvov B 24. 6" 
Soph. Ajax 114 (Hermann on) B 10.2 
Soph. Antig. 223 y 14.103; 450 seq. a 15.6; 

456 a 13.2; 688—700 y 17. 16+; 9127 16. 9 


Ocd. Tyr. 774 7 14. 6 
Teucer B 23.73 Y 15.9 
Tyro B 23. 29 
Sophocles, the great storehouse of Greek 
idiom j S t022" 
his sobriety of style 7 2. 10 
Sophocles and Herodotus 7 16.9 


Sophocles (statesman and orator) 
@ 14.33 Y 15.33 18.6 
71.93 2.13 
71-9 


degrees of sound 
speech characteristic of man 
Spengel Cakeel2 sees Ss 
Por peas TSsiniesy 18. 4 ye sent; 
23.3 P. 2443 23. 4, 15, 18, 20; 26. 5; 
y 7-6; 18.5, 6 &e. 


Spenser Y 3-2 
Spes, sperare, (voces mediae) B 8.7 
squaring the circle B 19.5 


stock subjects of Athenian declaimers 
B 22.6 
Stoics B 8.2; B to p. 1223 B 11 init.; y 2.3 
Stasinus, Cypria @15.14; B 21.11 
style appropriate to the three branches of 
rhetoric yy i2et 
substantive taking the case of its verb 
@ 7. 323 Bi4. 31 n)3 20:9 
removal of suspicion 25824 


faults of taste 73-1 
Theodectes, djax B 23.20, 24; on Socra- 
tes B 23.13, 18?; Alcmacon B 23.3; 
Orestes B 24. 3; éx Tod vduov B 23. 11, 17 
Theodorus (the rhetorician) 


6 23528; y 11.63) 53. 5 
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Theodorus (the actor) 
Dr W. H. Thompson quoted 
B 23.93 73-1143 17-113 18.7, &c. 
Thrasymachus B21. 10'3 23. 203 
71.73 8.43 Il. 13 
consideration of time, argument from 


B 23. 6 
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Timotheus (the Dithyrambic poet) 
ydedg TLatd 


‘trade,’ Greek contempt for a 5.7 
travels round the world a 4.13 
‘two sides to every question’ B 8.4 
tyrants and body-guards a 2.19 


arguments from universal consent 
B 23. 12; p. 264n? 
Vahlen quoted @ 13.25 
B18 init.; 18.2; 22.16; 24.23 25.33 26.53 
Ayo 35iL 3 3) Je LOpncces 


valgus and varus B 23.15 
velle B 23. 7 
via et ratione Qi. 2 
Victorius (Vettori) a 7.10; 


Br Oudisel. 1s, 23, co 
vy 2.8; 11.6, &c. 
analysis of virtue and vice a9 


vivacity of style ¥ Ir init. 
Waller quoted Y1-9 
characteristics of wealth B 1.6 
Whately y 2.83 11.3 
Whewell y sii 
practical wisdom a 9. 13 
guick wit allied to madness B 15.3 
wonder, the origin of learning ati. 21 


different degrees of wrong-doing a 11. 21; 

127145 13. 1Osni¢.a0y yaya 

characters of wrong-doers and their in- 
tended victims 

motives to wrong-doing 


a 12 
a 10. 5 


Xenophanes a 15.29; B 23.183 24. 247 
Xenophon, Hellen. 1v 7 B 23.123; Hellen. 
VII 3 6B 23. 3; (KadAlas) y 2.10 


characteristics of youth B 12. 3—16 
Zeno (?) a 12.10 
zeugma a 4.6n; 9.38 p. 184 
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